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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

BY G. H. FRANCIS* 



The popular voice places Mr. Macaolaj in the very first rank of 
contemporary speakers. Those who are prepared to admit a dis- 
tinction between the most distingoished and successful of untrained 
speakers and the confessed orators, include him, without hesitation, in 
the latter class. If thej form their judgment merely from reading 
his speeches as reported in the papers, certainly they have ample 
ground for presuming that he must be a man of no ordinary 
eloquence ; for he scarcely ever rises but to pour a flood of light 
upon the subject under discussion, which he handles with a masterly 
■kill that brings out all the available points, and sets them off with 
SQch a grace of illustration, such a depth and readiness of historical 
knowledge, as are equalled by no other living orator. His speeches, 
indeed, looked at apart from all immediate political considerations, 
are admirable compositions, which may be read and read again with 
pleasure and profit, long after the party feelings of the moment have 
subsided; and in this point of view they seem to be regarded by the 
general public. An equal interest and admiration are felt by that 
comparatively small and exclusive section who form the audience in 
the House of Commons. When it gets whispered about that Mr. 
Macaulay is likely to speak on a particular question, the intelligence 
acts like a talisman on the members. Those who may not take 
sufficient interest in the current business to be present in the House, 
may be seen hovermg in its precincts, in the lobbies, in the library, 
or at Bellamy's, lest they should be out of the way at the right 
moment, and so lose a great intellectual treat ; and it is no sooner 
known that the cause of all this interest has actually begun to speak, 
than the House becomes, as if by magic, as much crowded as when 

* Ibe foUcywing 6Miy on Mr. HacaulAj's omtorkal powon if oxiractod, by per* 
from Mr. TnntWB " Omton of ihff Age" 
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the leader for the time being is on his legs. So general an interest 
in one who has not rendered himself important or conspicuous by 
any of the more ordinary or vidgar means of obtaining political 
distinction, or of exciting the popular mind, is of itself proof enough 
that he must possess very extraordinary claims. In this interest 
and admiration we most cordially concur. 

Although indebted to the nomination system for his first admission 
to Parliament, having first sat for the Marquess of Lansdowne's 
borough of Calne before the Eeform Bill, yet Mr. Macaulay is in no 
way indebted to any Whig family connexion for the start this gave 
him at the very outset of the race. Still less is he, or has he ever 
been, in that state of political servitude which might otherwise 
account for his rapid advance to the highest offices in the gift of an 
exclusive aristocratic party. He has boldly asserted the most ultra- 
liberal, almost democratic opinions, always tempered by the refine- 
ment of a highly cultivated and well-constituted mind, but still 
independent and uncompromising. It is to his parliamentary 
talents that he is almost exclusively indebted for his advancement, 
and in this respect he stands almost alone among his contemporaries. 
It is because he is a distinguished orator — an orator developing, 
perhaps, into a statesman — ^that he has attained the rank of Privy- 
Oouncillor and Cabinet Minister. To other great men of the day 
the ability to address assemblies of their fellow-men with skill and 
effect has been a powerful agent of their political success ; but in 
their cases it has been auxiliaiy only, not, as in the instance of Mr. 
Macaulay, the sole means of coping with established reputations. 
They each and all had either birth, social position, or the advantage 
derived from professional triumphs at the bar, as an introduction to 
the notice of those who from time to time have been the dispensers 
of honour and the nominators to office. 

The high political rank held by Mr. Macaulay, then, secured as it 
has been by no subserviency to the aristocracy on the one hand, nor 
any attempts to build power on democratic influence on the other, is 
a singular instance of the elasticity of our institutions, and of the 
■ opportunity afforded in the practical working of the Constitution to 
men of talent and conduct, of raising themselves to the highest posi- 
tions in the State. Looked at with reference to the relative consti- 
tution of society in England and France, the elevation of Mr. 
Macaulay, by means so legitimate, is to be regarded as an infinitely 
greater triumph of mind over aristocratic exclusiveness, than the 
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prime-ministership of M. Thiers or of M. Guizot, however ^a-y^ling 
or flattering to literary pride, achieved, as each was, in a greater or 
less d^p*ee, amidst disorganisation of society following a revolution. 
Mr. Macaulay's position, too^ is of importance, not merely as regards 
the past, but also with a view to the future. Events seem pointing 
to a period when the aristocratic influence will be exercised less 
directly and generally over the representative system and in the 
Legislature. If it is ever destined to be superseded by the commercial 
or even the popular influence, how desirable it is that constituencies 
so tending should choose for their representatives not the mere 
pledged advocates of rival ** interests," or those coarser demagogues 
who live by pampering the worst appetites of the partially instructed, 
but men of well-trained minds, initiated in the business of govern- 
ment, and &r surpassing their accidental competitors in those external 
arts and graces of the political adventurer, for which, strange to say, 
the least educated audiences display the keenest relish, while, by so 
doing, they mark their own just appreciation. The success achieved 
by Mr. Macaulay — ^more remarkable and significant that it was in 
opposition to the prejudices and remonstrances of some of the older 
members of the Whig party— opens the door to a new and an increas- 
ing class of public men, who would devote themselves to politics as 
the business of their lives, as others give themselves up to science or 
to the regular professions; who from the very nature and origin of 
their influence would find favour with popular constituencies, as 
anxious as the aristocrats were under the old system to secure talented 
and well-trained expositors of their wishes and opinions, so that they 
might become a real and active power in the State, and not merely 
puppets in the hands of intriguing and ambitious statesmen. It is a 
significant fiust, as connected with this theory, that Mr. Macaulay 
should be the representative of the second metropolitan constituency 
in the empire. 

The character of Mr. Macaulay*s mind, as developed in his various 
speeches and acknowledged writings, eminently qualified him for the 
part he has already taken in the political history of his time, and that 
which he seems destined still to act. It is obvious that a man whom, 
■peaking relatively, one may, without oflbnce, call ai) adventurer — 
a title^ which, it will be seen, is not in his case meant as a reproach, 
hot rather as by comparison an honour — ^it is obvious that such a 
nan must have some very peculiar qualities of mind, so to have over- 
come cir disarmed the most jealous aristocratic prejudices, at the same 
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time that he has made his country, and, at least, the literary world in 
general, ring with his name ; while his conduct as a politician has by 
no means been characterised by that caution and dissimulation which 
sometimes cany a man safely through the difficulties of political war- 
&re, till the hour has come when he conceives he may safely declare 
his real sentiments, and stand forth to the world the true man he is. 
Mr. Maoaulay has, from the outset of his public life, boldly avowed 
the most extreme opinions ever countenanced, even in the most 
desperate manoeuvres of fiustion, by the heads of his party. By the 
side of landholders and men whose standing depends on elective 
influence^ he has declared himself the open advocate of the ballot. 
He was always a-head of his party on the Corn-laws, and on all the 
other great popular questions with which, from time to time, they 
have tampered Yet, be it ever remembered, as his political position 
was not created by mob influence, but rather dependent on the favour 
of those who were socially, though not intellectually, his superiors, 
he risked everything by this frankness. He might have played a 
safer, but not so bold or glorious a game, if he were not &r above the 
political meanness of disguising his opinion& 

There is a fine spirit of philosophical statesmanship animating all 
the political thinking of Mr. Macaulay, which guides him safely in 
those dangerous tracks to which he is led by his intellectual pro|)en- 
sitiee. His mind has been trained in the old forms, and in its full 
strength it does not repudiate theuL In this respect he is more to 
be relied on as a politician by the cautious, than even the most 
obstinate adherent of the sMus quo; who, in most cases, gives a 
strength to the opinions he afl^cts to shun, and stings to fresh energy 
opponents he pretends to despisa Mr. Macaulay neither shuns nor 
despises. He is not to be deterred by warnings derived from the 
past, or predictions of evil in the future. He grapples with every 
proposition that comes in his way, meeting it £surly on its own 
ground* No fear of explosion withholds him from applying his 
intellectnal test to the new element, or from appropriating it to the 
purposes of political science^ if its properties or its &cility of com- 
bination make it a desirable ally. A new opinion, or a new movement 
originating in opinion, is either discarded, crushed, disposed of at 
once, or it is now and for ever incoq>orated in the system he has 
raised for himself, and which he is always adding to, cementing, 
strengthening, never weakening or undermining. He looks at the 
preeent and the ftrtura with the lig^ of the past However pro- 
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speotive his porpoaes may be, his mind is retroflpeciiye in its 
organiwation, and in the inteUeotual aliment on which it has fed 
with the most appropriating avidity. However new may be his 
propositions or his Tiews^ they are never omde. If he sometimes 
M^ppesn to questum, and, by questioning, to undermine and destroy, 
the most cherished and univexsally admilted principles, the chances 
are that he does it only to divorce them ftom fidlades which tend to 
weaken their efficacy. He sepsiates the sound from the unsound, 
in order to unite it again to fresh and undecayed materials^ He is a 
great reconciler of the new with the old. It is his delight to give 
new interpretations to old laws and forms of thought^ and, by so 
doing, to restore their original integrity. With all his brilliancy, 
although it is one of his distinguishing traits to touch the most grave 
and important topics in that light and graceful spirit which has made 
him the most popular essayist of his time ; notwithstanding that in 
his writings, and even in his speeches on congenial themes, he seems 
led captive by his imagination to an extent that might make the 
common dull herd fear to yield themselves to his guidance— there is 
not among the politicians of the day a more thoroughly practical man 
than Mr. Macaulay. Although he may adorn a subject with the 
lights a£G:>rded by his rare genius, he never trifles with it. The 
graceful flowers have strong props and stems beneath, to bear them 
up against rough weather. His historical research renders him a 
living Unk with the old and uncorrupted constitution of the country. 
He can bring, most unexpectedly, old sanctions to the newest ideaa 
Thus, to ally the present with the past is the valuable instinct of his 
mind. It operates insensibly as a great guarantee with others not so 
quick and capabla It is also a living and active principle, the opera- 
tion of which may be most beneficial in contemporary politics. By 
it antiquity conquers and absorbs novelty, which again re-animates 
the old. If the spirit of inquiry, or of innovation, or of change, or 
of indomitable English common-^ense, suddenly breaks away the 
h^gislative barriers behind which an established system of political 
things has entrenched itself it is a great source of confidence to those 
alarmed at defeat^ as well as those perhaps equally alarmed at success, to 
know that the invading is in reality older than the invaded ; that what 
ii supposed to be a revolution, is, in truth, a restoration of something 
better than that which was swept away. Mr. Macaulay looks at 
political questions in this reconstructive spirit, and hence the fisivour 
with which he is regarded by his aristocratic allies. He has all the 
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boldness, vigour^ and originality which democratic opinionn inspire, 
without that levelling spirit which makes them odious and dangerous. 

It is this philosophic and statesmanlike tone which gives the 
speeches of Mr. Macaulay their real interest and value. The more 
grave and important oonsiderations which it educes from the 
political events of the hour are admirably intermingled and inter- 
woven w)th them, so as to do away altogether with the appearance 
of pedantry and dry historical disquisition on the one hand, or of 
vague and useless political theory on the other. There is no 
speaker now before the public who so readily and usefully, and 
with so little appearance of effort, infuses the results of very exten- 
sive reading and very deep research into the common, every-day 
business of Parliament. But his learning never tyrannises over 
his conmion-fiense. K he has a parallel ready for almost every 
great character or great event, or an instance or a dictum from 
some acknowledged authority, his own reason does not, therefore, 
bow with implicit deference, making the one case a rule for all 
tima His speeches on the Befbrm Bill, more especially that on 
the third reading,* were remarkable evidences of the skill and 
readiness with which he could bring historical instances to bear 
upon immediate political events, without being at all embarrassed 
by the precedents. His mind appears so admirably organised, his 
stons of memory so well filled and so instantaneously at hand, 
that the right idea or the most happy illustration seems to spring 
up at exactly the right moment ; and the train of thinking thus 
aroused is dismissed again with equal ease, leaving him at Uberty to 
pursue the general tenor of his argument There is very great 
sjrmmetry in his speeches. The subject is admirably handled for 
the purpose of instructing, delighting, or arousing -, and learning, 
illustration, invective, or declamation, are used with such a happy 
art, and with so equally happy an abstinence, that, when the speech 
is concluded, you are left under the impression that everything 
material to a just judgment has been said, and the whole theme 
exhausted. His speeches read like essays, as his essays read like 
speeches. It is impossible to doubt that they are prepared with the 
utmost care, and committed to memory before delivery. They bear 
internal evidenoes of this, and the mode of delivery confirms the 
suspicion. 

The speeches made by Mr. Macaulay on the spur of the moment, 

* Bee page 88. 
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when the subject has suddeuly arisen, and preparation is impossible, 
confirm, bj contrast, the belief that his great displays are carefully 
conned beforehand. There is almost a total absence of that historical 
allusion, that happy illustration, those antithetical sentences and 
paradoxical arguments, which characterise his formal orations. They 
are generally, when thus the spontaneous product of the moment^ 
most able and vigorous arguments on the subject under discussion, 
which is, in most cases, placed kt an entirely new light. After he 
has spoken on such occasions as these, the debate usually takes a new 
turn. Members on both sides of the House, and of all ranks, are to 
be found shaping their remarks, either in confirmation or refutation 
of what Mr. Macaulay has said — so influential is his bold, vigorous, 
uncompromising mode of handling a question, so acute his analysis, 
so firm his grasp. So that we must not merely look at Mr. Macaulay, 
in the common point of view, as a ^^brilliant " speaker and accomplished 
orator, delivering essays on a given subject, adorned by all the graces 
of style, and in which the imagination preponderates over all else ; 
we must also regard him as a practical politician, ready at eveiy 
emergency, and exercising by the superiority of his mind an 
ascendancy over the councils of the nation. He mingles in a 
remarkable manner the persuasiveness of the advocate with the 
impartiality of the judge. If a judge were to use eloquence to 
insinuate on the minds of his hearers the justice of his decision^ he 
might treat his subject in much the same style as that adopted by Mr. 
Macaulay. His art in concealing the machinery with which he 
works on his hearers is perfect. There is no appearance of a plan, 
yet a careful study of his speeches will show that they are con- 
structed, and the subjects and trains of thought disposed with the 
utmost skill There is no apparent straining after graces of style 
or peculiarities of diction. You are thrown off your guard by 
the simplicity of the language, and the absence of all ambitious 
effort. He seems rather to trust to the clearness of his case, and the 
impetuosity and perseverance of his advocacy. Yet no oppor* 
tunity for working up a ** point ^ is neglected. Exquisite passages 
are here and there scattered through a speech, yet they seem to £bl\\ 
naturally into the argument, although really the result of the most 
careful preparation. His perorations, too, are remarkable, in 
general, for their declamatory energy, their sustained eloquence, and 
the manner in which they stamp, as it wei*e, the argument or theme 
of the whole speech on the miod pf tfee fkudienqe fit parting. Grac^ 
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of diction is thronghont made secondary to vigour of thought. But 
Mr. Macaulay argues much in metaphor, though never for the meter 
phor*8 saka He will put the whole force of a position into an apt and 
simple illustration with a suddenness quite startling. These and an 
oooaaional antithesis of the simplest kind, are almost his onlj departures 
from the style of ordinaiy level speaking. His language, at the same 
time, is always remarkably pure ; and for elegance it is unsurpassed. 
There are, however, faults in his speaking. For instance, he will 
sometimes spoil the effeot of an eloquent passage by a sudden anti- 
thetical allusion, involving some vulgar idea, which catches him 
because of tke opportunity it affords for alliteration or contrast, and 
which he thinks humouroua This is in bad taste, and is so far an 
evidence of his want of a keen sense of wit and humour. Yet it is 
seldom that there is even this slight and trivial drawback to the sym- 
metry of his speeches. 

Admirable as Mr. Macaulay's speeches are on paper, his delivery 
of them altogether belies that reputation which they are calculated 
to obtain for him. It is, perhaps, heightened expectation which 
causes the deep disappointment one feels on hearing him the first 
time ; or it may be that his defects of manner and style would not 
be observed were the matter he utters of an inferior order. What- 
ever the cause, the [spell is in a great measure broken. Nature has 
not gifted him, either in voice or in person, with those attributes of 
the orator which help to fascinate and kindle a popular assembly. 
With such a voice and aspect as Lord Denman, how infinitely greater 
would be the effect on his audience of his undoubted intellectual 
power! Mr. Macaulay, in his personal appearance, and in the 
material or physical part of his oratory, contradicts altogether the 
ideal portrait one has formed on reading his speeches. Every man 
would, of course^ have his own especial hallucination; but the 
chances are ten to one that the majority would have associated with 
his subject every physical attribute of the intellectual — ^investing 
him in imagination with a noble and dignified presence), and 
especially with a voice fit to give utterance to those fine passages of 
declamation with which his speeches abound. The contrast of the 
reality is, in many respects, striking. Nature has grudged Mr. 
Macaulay height and ^no proportion, and his voice is one of the 
most monotonous and least agreeable of those which usually belong 
to our countrymen north of the Tweed — a voice well adapted to give 
utterance with precision to the conclusions of the intellect, but in 
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no way natorallj f<»med to express feeling or passion* Mr. Macau- 
lay is short in stature, round, and with a growing tendency to 
aldermanio disproportions. His head has the same rotundity as his 
body, and seems stuck on it as firmly as a pin-head. This is nearly 
the sum of his personal defects j all else^ except the voice, is certainly 
in his fitYour. His &.ce seems literally instinot with expression : the 
eye, above all, full of deep thought and meaning. As he walks, or 
rather straggles, along the street^ he seems as if in a state of total 
abstraction, unmindful of all that is going on around him, and solely 
occupied with his own working mind. You cannot help thinking 
that literature with him is not a mere profession or pursuit, but 
that it has almost grown a part of himself, as though historical 
problems or analytical criticism were a part of his daily and regular 
intellectual food. 

In the House of Commons, the same abstraction is still his chief 
characteristic. He enters the House with a certain pole-star to 
guide him — ^his seat ; how he reaches it seems as if it were a pro- 
cess unknown to him. Seated, he folds his arms and sitt4& silence^ 
seldom speaking to his colleagues, or appearing to notice what is 
going forward. Tf he has prepared himself for a speech, it will be 
remarked that he comes down much earlier than usual, being very 
much addicted to speaking before the dinner-hour, when, of course^ 
his memory would be more likely to serve him than at a later 
hour in the night, after having endured for hours the hot atmo6{^ere 
of the house, and the disturbing influences of an animated debata 
It is observable, too, that, on such occasions, a greater number of 
members than usual may be seen loitering about the Housa An 
opening is made in the discussion, and he rises, or rather darts up 
from his seat, plunging at once into the very heart of his subject, 
without exordium or apologetic preface. In &bct, you have for a 
few seconds heard a voice, pitched in alto, monotonous, and rather 
shrill, pouring forth words with inconceivable velocity, ere you have 
become aware that a new speaker, and one of no common order, has 
broken in upon the debate. A few seconds more, and cheers, perhaps 
from all parts of the House, rouse you completely from your apathy, 
compelling you to follow that extremely voluble and not very 
enticing voice in its rapid course through the subject on which the 
speaker is entering, with a resolute determination, as it seems, never 
to pause. You think of an express train which does not stop even 
at the chief stations. On^ on he speeds, in full rdianoe on his owi^ 
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momentum, never stopping for words, never stopping for thoughts, 
never halting for an instant, even to take breath, his intellect gather- 
ing new vigour as it proceeds, hauling the subject after him, and all 
its possible attributes and illustrations, with the strength of a giant, 
leaving a line of light on the pathway his mind has trod, till, un- 
exhausted, and apparently inexhaustible, he brings this remarkable 
effort to a dose by a peroration so highly sustained in its declamatory 
power, so abounding in illustration, so admirably framed to crown 
and clench the whole oration, that surprise, if it has even begun to 
wear off, kindles anew, and the hearer is left utterly prostrate and 
powerless by the whirlwind of ideas and emotions that has swept 
over him. 

Yet, although you have been astonished, stimulated to intellectual 
exertion, thoroughly roused, and possibly even convinced, no im- 
pression whatever has been made by the orator upon your feelingn ; 
nor has he created any confidence in himself apart from the argument 
he has used. And yet, strange to say, perhaps it is because his 
oration luyi been too faultless. He exhibits none of the common 
weakness of even the greatest speakers. He never entices you, as it 
were, to help him, by the confession of any difficulty. The in- 
tellectual preponderates too much. More heart and less mind 
would serve his turn better. How different is Lord John Russell ! 
Though with a responsibility so much greater, how often he appears 
to be in want of a thought^ a word, or an illustration ! He, as it 
were, lets you into the secret of his difficulties, and so a sort of 
friendship grows up. You see him making up for his part ; he does 
not keep you before the curtaini and then try to dazzle you with 
his spangles and fine feathers; so you acquire confidence in Him, 
Not so Mr. Macaulay. He astonishes you, quells your faculties; 
but^ at the same time, he keeps you at a distance. Always powerful 
and influential as he must be in the coimcils of his party, he would 
never have a following in the country. He is too didactic. He 
never thoroughly warms up his audience. It is not his defective 
Yoice^ for Mr. Shell was as badly, if not worse off in this respect ; 
yet what a flame he could kindle ! The cause lies in his invetemto 
habit of preparing his speeches, even to the very words and phrases, 
and committing them to memory long before the hour of delivery. 
Partial preparation is allowable in the greatest orators. Exordiums 
and perorations, and the general sketch of the speech, may well be 
arranged and shaped bofondbafid ^ but let some scope be left for the 
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impalae of the moment. The greatest thoughts are often those 
stmck ont by the mind when at heat : in debate thej are caught 
up bj minds in a congenial state. Even a lower order of excellence 
will at such times produce a greater effect. It is wonderful, however, 
that Mr. Macaulaj contrives so well to adapt these cool productions 
of the closet to temperaments excited hj party. If a counterfeit 
could ever stand oompetition with the reality, these mock-heroics 
of Mr. Macaulaj certainly would not have the worse chance. When 
he is called up suddenly, imder circumstances forbidding all prepa- 
ration, his speeches produce a much greater immediate effect. As 
compositions they may be inferior, but for practical purposes they 
are much better. On such occasions he has sometimes reached the 
height of real eloquence — not the eloquence of words and brilliant 
images, but that fervour and inspiring sincerity which comes direct 
from the hearty and fin^ds at once a kindred responsa 
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DISABILITIES OP THE JEWS * 

April 5, 1830. 

On Mr. GrofnJCs motion for leave to bring in a BUI to Repeal the CivU 
DisahUitiea affecting Britislirbom Subjects professing the Jewish 
Religion, 

In spite of the parallel which my hon. friend the member for 
Oxford (Sir Robert Inglis) has attempted — I think in vain — ^to 
draw between this case and the Roman Catholic measure before 
the House during the last session of Parliament^ I trust that we 
shall not have to forego the votes of many of those hon. gen- 
tlemen who in the last session were opposed to the concession 
of the Catholic claims. Indeed^ many of those gentlemen will 
be precluded, by the course they then took, from offering any 
opposition to the present measure. The general principle of 
religious toleration was involved in the question of last year, as 
it is now ; but most of those gentlemen who voted against the 
Roman Catholics declared in favour of this general principle^ 
only they found that there were special circumstances which 
took the case of the Roman Catholics out of the pale of that 
principle. But, sir, there are no such circumstances here. In 
this instance, there is no foreign power to be feared. There is 
no divided allegiance threatening the state — there are no bulls- 
there are no indulgences — there are no dispensations; there is 
no priesthood exercising an absolute authority over the con- 

* This was Macaulay's maiden parliamentary speech. 
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sciences of those who arc under their spiritual control ; there 
are no agitators rousing and exciting the people to a course con- 
trary to all good government ; there are no associations assem- 
bling, or charged with assemblings for the purpose of assuming 
a power which ought only to belong to legally-recognised 
functionaries ; there are no mobs, disciplined to their task, and 
almost in the regular training of arms ; there is no rent levied 
with the regularity of a tax. It was the fashion last year to de- 
claim about a Government that yielded to clamour, opposition, 
or threats, having betrayed the sacredness of its office, but there 
can be none such here; for even those most opposed to the 
present measure cannot deny that the Jews have borne their 
deprivations long in silence, and arc now complaining with 
mildness and decency. 

As a contrast to this, the Roman Catholics were alway.s 
described as an insinuating, restless, cunning, watchful sect, ever 
on the search how they might increase their power and the 
number of their sect, pressing for converts in every possible way, 
and only withheld by the want of power from following up their 
ancient persecutions. But the sect with which we now have to 
deal are even more prone to monopolise their religion than the 
others are to propagating the Catholic faith. Never has such a 
thing been heard of as an attempt on the part of the Jews to 
gain proselytes ; and we may conclude that, with such rites and 
forms as belong to their faith, it could scarcely be expected by 
anyone that a scheme of prosclytism could succeed with them. 
Be that, however, as it may, it is a thing at wliich they never 
appear to have aimed. On the contrary, they have always dis- 
couraged such an idea. Let the history of England be examined, 
and it will furnish topics enough against the Catholics. Those 
who have looked for such thuigs have always found enough to 
talk about as to the crimes they have committed : the fires in 
Smithfield — the Gunpowder Plot — the Seven Bishops — have 
always afforded copious matter upon which to launch out in in- 
vective against the Catholics. But, with respect to the Jews, the 
history of England affords events exactly opposite : its pages, 
as to these people, are made up of wrongs suffered and injuries 
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endnred by them^ withoat a trace of any wrong or injnry com- 
mitted in return ; they are made up^ from the b^inning to the 
end, of atrocious cruelties inflicted on the one hand, and grievous 
privations endured for conscience' sake on the other. With 
respect to all Christian sects, their changes of situation have 
always afibrded scope for chaises of mutual recrimination against 
one another ; but everyone allows the side on which the balance 
between the Jew and the Christian is weighed down. 

As to the opposition offered to this BiU by my hon. friend, I 
am at a loss to see on what he has grounded it, unless he takes 
the broad principle that no one who is not a Christian is to be 
intrusted with power as his rule of action : I am at a loss to 
see how he can refuse his assent or to oppose this measure 
without throwing himself open to the charge of inconsistency. 
If this Bill, like the Roman Cathohc one of last session, is to be 
opposed, it is condemning the strong and the weak, the violent 
and the patient, the proselyting and the exclusive, the political 
and the religious. If this is the course that is to be taken for 
our guide, persecution will never want an excuse, and the wolf 
wiU ever be able to invent a pretence to bear down and destroy 
the lamb. If this is to be the maxim set up for our land-mark, 
it will soon appear that everything may be a reason with the 
aggressor, as everything is shown to be a crime in the aggressed. 
In all the opposition that was lately evinced against the Catho- 
lics, it was never once assumed or pretended that the opposition 
was religious; it was poUtical, and nothing else. When the 
object was to excite ill blood and rancour in the country — when 
red-hot speeches and tub-sermons went forth on the subject, the 
people were told that the question was, whether they should be 
compelled to worship stocks and stones, instead of the true God? 
But this was a point of view never alluded to by the more 
distinguished and candid opponents of the Catholic claims. I 
myself remember having heard the Earl of Eldon declare that it 
was not on religious but on poUtical grounds that he was opposed 
to the measure. The question just at that time under con- 
sideration was that of Transubstantiation ; and the noble and 
learned lord observed that it was not because the Catholics 
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believed in the real presence that they were objected to, but 
that being the test by which they were kept out, they were 
through that kept out, because they were not good subjects. 

But now the whole case is changed. Political objection is 
&irly given up; and in its place religious persecution is 
avowed. In all that my hon. firiend the member for Oxford 
has offered to the House I have traced but two poUtical ob- 
jections, and neither of them appears to me to be entitled to 
the weight which my hon. friend would give to them. The first 
political argument that my hon. fiiend has adduced against this 
measure is, that the Jews of this country are more attached to 
their nation — wandering and scattered as they are over the face 
of the earth — than they are to the people of England. The 
only answer that I shall offer to this is, that at all events it is 
exceedingly un&ir to lay down this as an objection till we have 
tried the experiment whether, by making Englishmen of tliem, 
they will not become members of the community. Till that has 
been done, all we can say is, that as long as they are not Englisli- 
men they arc nothing but Jews. The other objection of my hon. 
friend appears to me to be more extraordinary still. He says 
tliat, if this measure be granted, the power of the Jews will be 
such that they will come into Parliament in a much greater 
number than is proportioned to their relative number in the 
country, and the consequence of this will be to destroy the 
present system of representation, which will be rendered odious 
to the people, and a reform in Parliament must ensue. All that 
I can see in this argument is, that the Jews will not get into 
Parliament, because we are labouring imder a bad system of 
representation. At all events, the system that we have at 
present must be either good or bad. If the system is bad, it is 
evident that the sooner we get rid of it the better. If the 
system is good, why should we complain of that to which it 
naturaUy tends ? 

These objections seem to be the only political objections that 
my hon. friend has urged against the measure now before the 
House, and all the rest may be characterised as purely religious 
persecution. But even when my hon. friend has brought him- 
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self to thatj he does not pretend to say tliat he opposes the Bill 
because the religion of the Jews is dangerous. No such pretence 
is put forth at all. No such outcry as that raised last session 
is heard now. The opposition which has made its appearance 
now is^ if I may use the phrase without giving offence to my 
hon. firiend, nothing but the offal — nothing but the leavings of 
the intolerance which was so abundant last year. All that tho 
House has been told is^ that the Jews are not Christians^ and that 
therefore they must not have power. But this has not been de- 
clared openly and ingenuously^ as it once was. Formerly the 
persecution of the Jews was at least consistent. The thing was 
made complete once by taking away their property, their liberty, 
and their lives. My hon. friend is now equally vehement as to 
taking away their political power ; and yet, no doubt, he would 
shudder at what such a measure would really take away. The 
only power that my hon. friend seems to wish to deprive the Jews 
of is to consist in maces, gold chains, and skins of parchment, 
with pieces of wax dangling at the ends of them. But he is 
leaving them all the things that bestow real power. He allows 
them to have property, and in these times property is power, 
mighty and overwhelming power — ^he allows them to have know- 
ledge, and knowledge is no less power. Then why is all this 
power poisoned by intolerance ? Why is the Jew to have the 
power of a principal over his clerk, of a master over his servant, 
of a landlord over his tenant — why is he to have all this, 
which is power, and yet to be deprived of the fair and natural 
consequences of this power ? Why, having conceded all this, is 
my hon. friend afterwards to turn round and say, '* You shall 
have all these real effects and advantages of yoiu' situation, but 
in the fair sequence of their possession you shall be crippled and 
borne down.^' 

As things now stand, a Jew may be the richest man in Eng- 
land ; he may possess the whole of London ; his interest may be 
the means of raising this party or depressing that--of making 
East India directors, or sending members into Parliament ; the 
influence of the Jew may be of the first consequence in a war 
which shall be the means of shaking aU Europe to its centre. 
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His power may come into play in assisting or retarding the 
greatest plans of the greatest princes; and yet^ with all this 
confessed, acknowledged, iind^ed, my hon. friend would have 
them deprived of power ! K, indeed, my hon. friend would have 
things thus arranged, I would put a question to him thus : Does he 
not think that wealth confers power? If it do, can he be pre- 
pared to say that the Jews shall not have power ? If it do not, 
where are we to draw the line ? How are we to permit all the con- 
sequences of their wealth but one ? I cannot conceive the nature 
of an argument that is to bear out such a position. If it was 
to be full and entire persecution, after the consistent example of 
our ancestors, I could understand it. If we were called on to 
revert to the days when, as a people, they were piUaged — when 
their warehouses were torn down — ^when their every right was 
sacrificed, the thing would 1^ comprehensible. But tliis is a deli- 
cate iKjrsecution, with no abstract rule for its guidance. As to 
the matter of right, if the word " legal " is to be attached to it, 
I am bound to acknowledge that the Jews have no legal right to 
power ; but in the same way, 300 years ago, they had no legal 
right to be in England ; and 600 years ago they had no right to 
the teeth in their heads ; but if it is the moral right wc are to 
look at, I say that, on every principle of moral obligation, 1 hold 
that the Jew has a right to political power. Every man has a 
right to all that may conduce to his pleasure, if he docs not in- 
flict pain on anyone else. This is one of the broadest maums of 
human nature, and I cannot therefore see how its supporters can 
be fairly called upon to defend it — 07it^ probandi lies, not on the 
advocates of freedom, but on the advocates of restraint. Let my 
hon. fnend first show that there is some danger — some injurj^ to 
the State, likely to arise from the admission of the Jews, and 
then will be the time to call upon us to answer the case that he 
has made out. Till such an argument, however, is fully made 
out, I shall contend for the moral right of the Jews. That they 
wish to have access to the privilege of sitting in Parliament has 
already been shown ; it now remains to show that some harm is 
calculated to result from that admission. Unless this is shown, 
the reAisal is neither more nor less than persecution. 
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My hon. friend put a different interpretation upon the par- 
ticular word I have used; but the meaning will still remain the 
same; and when we come to define the sense, it must be found 
that we are only quibbling about a word. Any person may build 
a theory upon phrases: with^ some, perhaps, burning would be 
persecution, while the screwing of thumbs would not be perse- 
cution; others may call the screwing of thumbs persecution, and 
deny the justice of that expression when used to whipping. B|ut 
according to my impression, the infliction of any penalties on 
account of religious opinions, and on account of religious opinions 
alone, is generally imderstood as coming within the meaning of 
the term, for all the purposes of political argument. It is as 
much persecution in principle as an auto-da-fe ; the only differ- 
ence is in degree. Defining pei'secution, then, as I do, I cannot 
conceive any argument to be adduced in favour of the mildest 
degree of this injustice, which, logically speaking, though not 
morally, indeed, might not be used with equal force in favour of ■ 
the most cruel inflictions from similar motives. I have to make*^ 
my apolc^ for having occupied so much of the time of the hon. 
gentlemen present; but I could not refrain frotn making known 
my sentiments to this House of Commons, which has done more 
for the rights of conscience than any Parliament that ever sat. 
Its sessions of 1828 and 1829 have been marked by a glorious 
course in favom* of religious liberty; and I hope that, before our 
separation, this session of 1830 will put the finishing hand to 
that work which so many great and good men wish to see ac- 
complished, but which cannot 1x) till this most desirable measure 
shall be carried into effect. 

Note. Sir James Macintosh, who followed Macau^ay in the debate, observed that, 
" The speech which thej had heard from his honourable and learned friend was one 
which, he had no doubt, would make its full impression on the House, it being eyerj 
way worthy of the name he bore.'* 





SLAVERY IN THE WEST INDIES. 
December 13, 1830. 

On4he PremUaUan of a FetUionjfrom West India Planters, and others 

intereshd in Property in the West Indies. 

If the petitioners who ask for compensation^ and if the noble 
marquis (Lord Chandos) who presented the petition^ and the 
hon. member (Mr. Douglas) who spoke last but one, had confined 
themselves to the subject of compeniation, I should not have 
considered it necessary to say one word on the subject. I think I 
believe the public ahib think, that compensation ought to be given. 

i agree with the noble lord and the hon. gentleman, and I agree, 
o, with the petitioners, that whenever slavery is extinguished, all 
the loss of property which may arise should be made good by the 
Government. I afcquiesce in this opinion, not because I acquiesce 
with what fell from the hon. member for Dumfries, which, by the 
by, I did not understand, about the compact of society. I do not 
see frx)m that species of metaphysical argimicnt how protection 
for property is necessary ; but it is found by experience that it 
is bad for men that property should not be secured, and that 
great inconvenience resulted from \'iolating property, and on 
that ground it is said that men ought to have their property 
protected. After the public have declared, by Acts of Parliament, 
that men should be property, after they have been bought and 
sold, deposited as pledges, and made to answer for dowers, great 
inconvenience would result from taking away that species of 
property, and the masters and owners ought to be compensated. 
I declare that I think, in common with most of those who 
petitioned the House, that slavery ought to be extinguished ; 
but I and the i)etitioners alike contemplate, on its extinction, 
giving a reasonable compensation to the masters of slaves. If, 
therefore, the noble lord and the hon. gentleman had confined 
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themselves to compensation, which I admit to be just, I should 
not have said one word on the subject ; but they have mingled 
other matters with that which I always desire to see separated 
from it. I admit that osLaggeration cannot do any good, and I 
regret, as much as the noble lord and the hon. member for 
Dumfries, that either anger or exaggeration should have been 
displayed on either side. 

It was a charge against the petitions for the abolition, that 
they were all got up imder the influence of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. The petitions were got up under that influence — ^was 
that extraordinary ? Who should inform the people of England, 
busily employed in their own domestic occupations, of wiiat 
occurred in the West Indies, if some such society did not under- 
take the task? But the influence the society possessed was 
over the public mind. Tt had no other. It appealed to the 
public reason. It had no monopoly of the public press. Its 
reports and proceedings are open to cavil and objection. Tl^ 
periodical literature is as much in the hands of the West Indianv 
as their opponents. Magazines and reviews are on their side ; 
of celebrated works, I believe that the (Quarterly Review has 
always been in their favour. I do not believe that there is one 
of those periodical publications which are most read — I mean 
the newspapers — I do not believe that there is one of the London 
newspapers that is ftdly and completely on the side of the 
Abolitionists. The organs of the West India body are as nume- 
rous as those of the other side, and their ftmds are at least 
equal to those of the Anti- Slavery Society. It was not long 
ago that the West India body gave as much to one writer as the 
Anti-Slavery Society received and employed in a year. The 
fact was, that the West India body was in the Mrrong. All men 
were active to embrace the opposite opinions. They had been 
progressively gaining ground, and all the eflbrts of the West- 
Indians had failed to stem the tide of public opinion. They 
had been trying since 1802, and were carried further and ftirther 
away every year from their object. The public feeling since 
that time had ebbed and flowed somewhat ; but, on the whole, 
it had been much strengthened. After every ebb it had only run 
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upwards with double vigour. It required that shtvery should be 
abolished ; it required^ in the interest of the West Indians them- 
selves^ as well as in the interest of the slaves^ and in the interest 
of the country generally^ that the question should be brought to 
a speedy conclusion^ and that the slaves should be emancipated. 

The petitions^ it is said^ are \iolent ; but thou^ nobody sup- 
poses violence to be good^ what good cause had escaped being dis- 
figured by violence? The Christian religion itself at its origin 
was disfigured by many pious frauds^ and fanatics then aboimded. 
Sudi, was the case^ too^ at the Reformation^ and much violence 
was instrumental in bringing it to a conclusion. For my own 
part^ J do not charge the West India body with the calumny that 
was uttered against the AboUtionists. That body^ I know^ con- 
tains many honourable men^ who are free fix)m all suspicion of 
such a charge^ and who scout^ as much as any honourable men 
can^ those people who live by slander and trade in violent abuse^ 
ttd in whom the ideas of calumny and their dinner are inse- 
pKably associated. Let us do justice to the West Indians, and 
let them do justice to their opponents. Let neither party 
recriminate any longer. Let us all consider the matter like 
statesmen and legislators. Let us ask ourselves, Is there any 
evil, and is there a remedy for it ? Are we the people who ought 
to apply the remedy, and is this the time ? If this is the time, 
and we are the people, I implore you to apply the remedy. I 
see that there are many difiiculties in the way of it ; but those 
difficulties will readily vanish if the subject l)e taken up by 
statesmen of a capacious intellect and resolute heart. The 
statesmen who have lately taken office are of that character: 
in them I have great confidence, and I have no doubt that they 
will bring forward the question in a proper manner. When it 
is brought forward, I, for one, wish that it should be with a 
view to extinguish the system of slavery; but I wish it to be 
brought forward carefully, with temperance, avoiding all causes 
of irritation and all violence of language ; I wish the question 
to be looked at as a whole, and for it to be discussed with a 
sincere desire to come to a calm and deUberate decision, and to 
do every interest justice. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

March 2, 1831. 

On Lord John RvssdCs inotion for Uaice to bring in a Bill to amend 
tlve Representatuni of the People of England and Wales. 

It is a circumstance, sii', of happy augury for the measure 
before the House, that almost all those who have opposed, it 
have declared themselves altogether hostile to the principle of 
Reform. Two members, I think, have professed, that though 
they disapprove of the plan now submitted to us, they yet con- 
ceive some alteration of the representative system to be advi- 
sable. Yet even those gentlemen have used, so far as I have 
observed, no arguments which would not apply as strongly tc^ 
the most moderate change as to that which has l)een proposed 
by his Majesty's Government. I say, sir, that I consider this 
as a circumstance of happy augury. For what I feared was, not 
the opposition of those who shrink from all reform, but the dis- 
imion of reformers. I knew that during three months every 
reformer had been employed in conjecturing what the plan of 
the Government woiJd be. I knew that every reformer had 
imagined in his own mind a scheme diflfering, doubtless, in some 
points from that which my noble friend tlie Paymaster of the 
Forces (Lord John Russell) has developed. I felt, therefore, 
great apprehension that one person would be dissatisfied with 
one part of the Bill, that another person woidd be dissatisfied 
with another part, and that thus our whole strength would be 
wasted in internal dissensions. That apprehension is now at an 
end. I have seen with delight the perfect concord which prevails 
among all who deserve the name of reformers in this House, and 
I trust that I may consider it as an omen of the concord which 
will prevail among reformers throughout the country. 

I will not, sir, at present express any opinion as to the details 
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of the Bill ; but having during the last twenty-four hours given 
the most diligent consideration to its general principles^ I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it a wise, noble, and comprehensive 
measure, skilfully framed for the healing of great distempers, for 
the securing at once of the public liberties and of the public repose, 
and for the reconciling and knitting together of all the orders of 
the State. The hon. baronet (Sir John Walsh) who has just sat 
down has told us that the Ministers have attempted to imite 
two inconsistent principles in one abortive measure. He thinks, 
if I imderstand him rightly, that they ought either to leave the 
representative system such as it is, or to make it symmetrical. 
I think, sir, that they would have acted imwisely if they had 
taken either of these courses. Their principle is plain, rational, 
and consistent. It is this — to admit the middle class to a large 
and direct share in the representation, without any violent shock 
to the institutions of our country. {Hear,) I understand those 
cheers; but surely the gentlemen who utter them will allow 
ttat the change made in our institutions by this measure is far 
less violent than that which, according to the hon. baronet, 
ought to be made if wc make any reform at all. I praise the 
Ministers for not attempting, under existing circumstances, to 
make the representation uniform — I praise them for not effacing 
the old distinction between the towns and the coimties — for not 
assigning members to districts, according to the American 
practice, by the rule of three. They have done all that was 
necessaiy for the removing of a great practical evil, and no 
more than was necessary. I consider this, sir, as a practical 
question. I rest my opinion on no general theory of govern- 
ment; I distrust all general theories of government. I -will 
not positively say that there is any form of polity which may 
not, under some conceivable circumstances, be the best possible. 
I believe that there are societies in which every man may safely 
be admitted to vote. (Hear,) Gentlemen may cheer, but such is 
my opinion. I say, sir, that there are countries in which the 
condition of the labouring-classes is such that they may safely be 
intrusted with the right of electing members of the Legislature. 
If the labourers of England were in that state in which I, from 
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my soul, wish to see them — if employment were always plentiful, 
wages always high, food always cheap — ^if a large family were 
considered not as an incumbrance but as a blessing — the princi- 
pal objections to imiversal suffrage would, I think, be removed. 
Universal sui&age exists in the United States without producing 
any very frightful consequences ; and I do not believe that the 
people of those States, or of any part of the world, are in any 
good quality naturally superior to our own countrymen. But, 
unhappily, the lower orders in England, and in all old countries, 
are occasionally in a state of great distress. Some of the causes 
of this distress are, I fear, beyond the control of the Gtovemment. 
We know what effect distress produces, even on people more 
intelligent than the great body of the labouring-classes can pos- 
sibly be. We know that it makes even wise men irritable, 
unreasonable, and credulous ; eager for immediate relief, heed- 
less of remote consequences. There is no quackery in medicine, 
religion, or politics, which may not impose even on a powerful 
mind, when that mind has been disordered by pain or fear. It 
is, therefore, no reflection on the lower orders of Englishmen, who 
are not, and who cannot in the nature of things be, highly edu- 
cated, to say that distress produces on them its natural effects, 
those effects which it would produce on the Americans, or on 
any other people — that it blunts their judgment, that it inflames 
their passions, that it makes them prone to believe those who 
flatter them and to distrust those who would serve them. 

For the sake, therefore, of the whole society, for the sake of the 
labouring-classes themselves, I hold it to be clearly expedient that, 
in a country like this, the right of suffrage should depend on a pe- 
cimiary qualification. Every argument, sir, which would induce 
me to oppose universal suffrage, induces me to support the 
measure which is now before us. I oppose universal suffrage, 
because I think that it would produce a destructive revolution. 
I support this measure, because I am sure that it is our best 
security against a revolution. The noble Paymaster of the Forces 
hinted, delicately, indeed, and remotely, at this subject. He spoke 
of the danger of disappointing the expectations of the nation ; 
and for this he was charged with threatening the House. Sir^ 
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in the year 1817 the late Lord Londonderry proposed a suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. On that occasion he told the 
House that^ unless the measures which he recommended were 
adopted^ the public peace could not be preserved. Was he 
accused of threatening the House? Again^ in the year 1819^ he 
brought in the bills known by the name of the Six Acts. He 
then told the House that, unless the executive power were re- 
inforced, all the institutions of the country woidd be overtiuiied 
by popular violence. Was he then accused of threatening the 
House ? Will any gentleman say that it is parliamentary and 
decorous to ui^e the danger arising from popular discontent as 
an argument for severity, but that it is unparliamentary and 
indecorous to urge that same danger as an argument for con- 
ciliatory measures? I, sir, do entertain great apprehension 
for the fate of my country. I do in my conscience believe that, 
unless this measure, or some similar measure, be speedily 
adopted, great and terrible calamities will befall us. 

Entertaining this opinion, I think myself boimd to state it, not 
as a threat, but as a reason. I support this measure as a measure 
of reform ; but I support it still more as a measure of conserva- 
tion. That we may exclude those whom it is necessary to exclude, 
we must admit those whom it may be safe to admit. At present 
we oppose the schemes of revolutionists with only one half, with 
only one quarter of oiur proper force. We say, and we say justly, 
that it is not by mere numbers, but by property and intelligence, 
that the nation ought to be governed. Yet, saying this, we ex- 
clude from all share in the government vast masses of property 
and intelligence, vast nimibers of those who are most interested 
in preserving tranquillity, and who know ])est how to preserve it. 
We do more. We drive over to the side of revolution those 
whom we shut out &om power. Is this a time when the cause 
of law and order can spare one of its natural allies ? My noble 
friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, happily described the effect 
which some part of our representative system would produce on 
the mind of a foreigner, who had heard much of our freedom and 
greatness. If, sir, I wished to make such a foreigner clearly 
understand what I consider as the great defects of our system, I 
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would conduct him through that great city which lies to the 
north of Great Russell-street and Oxford-street, a city superior 
in size and in population to the capitals of many mighty king- 
doms, and probably superior in opulence, intelligence, and general 
respectability, to any city in the world. I would conduct him 
through that interminable succession of streets and squares, all 
consisting of well-built and well-fimiished houses. I woidd make 
him observe the brilliancy of the shops, and the crowd of w^- 
appointed equipages. I would lead him round that magnificent 
circle of palaces which surrounds the Brent's Park. I woidd 
tell him that the rental of this district was fer greater than that 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland at the time of the Union. 
And then I would tell liim that this was an unrepresented dis- 
trict! It is needless to give any more instances. It is needless 
to speak of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, SheflBeld, with no 
representation, or of Edinbui^h and Glasgow with a mock repre- 
sentation. 

If a property-tax were now imposed on the old principle, 
that no person who had less than £150 a-year should con- 
tribute, I should not be surprised to find that one-half in 
number and value of the contributors had no votes at all; and 
it would, beyond all doubt, be found, that one-fiftieth part in 
number and value of the contributors had a larger share of the 
representation than the other forty-nine fiftieths. This is not 
government by property. It is government by certain detached 
portions and figments of property, selected fix)m the rest, and 
preferred to the rest, on no rational principle whatever. To say 
that such a system is ancient is no defence. My hon. friend, 
the member for the University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), challenges 
us to show that the Constitution was ever better than it is. Sir, 
we are legislators, not antiquaiies. The question for us is, not 
whether the Constitution was better formerly, but whether we 
can make it better now. In fact, however, the system was not 
in ancient times by any means so absurd as it is in our age. 
One noble lord (Lord Stormont) has to-night told us that the 
town of Aldborough, which he represents, was not larger in the 
time of Edward I. than it is at present. The line of its walls. 
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he assures us^ may still be traced. It is now built up to that 
line. He argues, therefore, that as the founders of our repre- 
sentative institutions gave members to Aldborough when it was 
as small as it now is, those who would disfranchise it on account 
of its smallness have no right to say that they are recurring to 
the original principle of our representative institutions. But 
docs the noble lord remember the change which has taken place 
1^ the country during the last five centuries? Does he remember 
how much England has grown in population, while Aldborough 
has been standing still? Does he consider that in the time of 
Edward I. this part of the island did not contain two millions 
of inhabitants? It now contains nearly fourteen millions. A 
hamlet of the present day would have been a place of some im- 
portance in the time of our early Parliaments. Aldborough 
may be absolutely as considerable a place as ever. But, com- 
pared with the kingdom, it is much less considerable, by the 
noble lord's own showing, than when it first elected burgesses. 

My hon. friend the member for the University of Oxford has 
collected numerous instances of the tyranny which the kings and 
nobles ancientlv exercised both over this House and over the 
electors. It is not strange that, in times when nothing was held 
sacred, the rights of the people, and of the representatives of the 
people, should not have been held sacred. The proceedings which 
my hon. friend has mentioned no more prove that, by the ancient 
constitution of the realm, this House ought to be a tool of the 
king and of the aristocracy than the Benevolences and the Ship- 
money prove their own legality ; or that those unjustifiable arrests 
which took place long after the ratification of the great Charter, 
and even after the Petition of Right, prove that the subject was 
not anciently entitled to his personal liberty. We talk of the 
wisdom of oau* ancestors ; and in one respect at least they were 
wiser than we. They legislated for their own times. Tliey looked 
at the England which was before them. They did not think it 
necessary to give twice as many members to York as they gave 
to London, lx>cause York had been the capital of Britain in the 
time of Constantius Chlorus ; and they would have been amazed 
indeed if they had foreseen that a city of more than a hundred 
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thousand inhabitants would be left without representatives in 
the nineteenth century^ merely because it kad stood on ground 
which, in the thirteenth century, nad been occupied by a few huts. 
They framed a representative system which was not, indeed, with- 
out defects and irregularities, but which was well adapted to the 
state of England in their time. But a great revolution took 
place. The character of the old corporations changed. New 
forms of property came into existence. New portions of society 
rose into importance^-* TJiere were in our rural districts rich 
cultivators who were not freeholders. There were in our capital 
rich traders who were not liverymen. ' Towns shrank into vil- 
lages — ^villages swelled into cities larger than the London of the 
Plantagenets. Unhappily, while the natural growth of society 
went on, the artificial polity continued unchanged. The ancient 
form of the representation remained; and precisely because the 
form remained the spirit departed. Then came that pressure 
almost to bursting — ^the new wine in the old bottles — the new 
people imder the old institutions. It is now time for us to pay a 
decent, a rational, a manly reverence to our ancestors — ^not by 
superstitiously adhering to what they imder other circum- 
stances did, but by doing what they in our circumstances woidd 
have done. All history is fiill of revolutions, produced by causes 
similar to those which are now operating in England. A portion 
of the community which had been of no accoimt expands and 
becomes strong. It demands a place in the system, suited, not 
to its former weakness, but to its present power. If this is 
granted, all is well. If this is refused, then comes the stru^le 
between the young energy of one class and the ancient privil^es 
of another. Such was the struggle between the plebeians and the 
patricians of Rome. Such was the struggle of the Italian allies 
for admission to the full rights of Roman citizens. Such was 
the struggle of oiur North American colonies against the mother 
country. Such was the struggle which the 'Hers Etat of France 
maintained against the aristocracy of birth. Such was the 
struggle which the Catholics of Ireland maintained against the 
aristocracy of Creed. Such is the struggle which the free people 

of coloiur in Jamaica are now maintaining against the aristocracy 

c 
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of skin. Such^ finally^ is the struggle which the middle classes 
in England are maintaining against an aristocracy of mere localiiy 
— against an aristocracy the principle of which is to invest a 
hundred drunken pot- wallopers in one place^ or the owner of a 
ruined hovel in another^ with powers which are withheld from 
cities renowned to the furthest ends of the earth for the marvels 
of their wealth and of their industry. 

But these great cities^ says my hon. friend^ the member for 
Oxford^ are virtually though not directly represented. Are not 
the wishes of Manchester^ he asks^ as much consulted as those of 
any town which sends members to Parliament? Now^ sir^ I do 
not imderstand how a power which is salutary when exercised 
virtually can be noxious when exercised directly. If the wishes 
of Manchester have as much weight with us as they would have 
under a system which should give representatives to Manchester^ 
how can there be any danger in giving representatives to Man- 
chester ? A virtual representative is^ I presume^ a man who acts 
as a direct representative would act : for surely it would be absurd 
to say that a man virtually represents the people of property in 
Manchester^ who is in the habit of saying No^ when a man 
directly representing the people of property in Manchester would 
say Aye. The utmost that can be expected from virtual repre- 
sentation is^ that it may be as good as direct representation. If 
so, why not grant direct representation to places which, as every 
body allows, ought, by some process or other, to be represented? 

If it be said that there is an evil in change as change, I 
answer that there is also an evil in discontent as discontent. 
This, indeed, is the strongest part of our case. It is said that 
the system works well. I deny it. I deny that a system works 
well which the people r^ard with aversion. We may say here 
that it is a good system and a perfect system. But if any man 
were to say so to any 658 respectable faimers or shopkeepers, 
chosen by lot in any part of England, he would be hooted down, 
and laughed to scorn. Are these the feelings with which any 
part of the Gk>vemment ought to be regarded ? Above all, arc 
these the feelings with which the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature ought to be regarded? It is aknost as essential to the 
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utility of a House of Commons that it should possess the con- 
fidence of the people as that it should deserve that confidence. 
Unfortunately^ that which is in theory the popular part of our 
(Government is in practice the unpopular part. Who wishes to 
dethrone the King? Who wishes to turn the Lords out of their 
House ? Here and there a crazy radical^ whom the boys in the 
street point at as he walks along. Who wishes to alter the con- 
stitution of this House ? The whole people. It is natural that 
it should be so. The House of Commons is^ in the language of 
Mr. Burke^ a check for the people — ^not on the people, but for 
the people. While that check is efficient^ there is uo reason to 
fear that the King or the nobles will oppress the people. But 
if that check requires diecking; how is it to be checked? If the 
salt shall lose its savour, wherewith shall we season it ? The 
distrust with which the nation regards this House may be unjust. 
But what then ? Can you remove that distrust ? That it exists 
cannot be denied. That it is an increasing evil cannot be denied. 
One gentleman teUs us that it has been produced by the late 
events in France and Belgiimi ; another, that it is the efiect of 
seditious worics which have lately been published. If this feeling 
be of origin so recent, I have read history to little purpose. 
Sir, this alarming discontent is not the growth of a day or of a 
year. If there be any symptoms by which it is possible to dis- 
tinguish the chronic diseases of the body politic firom its passing 
inflammations, idl these symptoms exist in the present case. 
The taint has been gradually becoming more extensive and more 
malignant, through the whole lifetime of two generations. We 
have tried anodynes. We have tried cruel operations. What 
are we to try now ? Who flatters himself that he can turn this 
feeling back ? Does there remain any ai^ument which escaped 
the comprehensive intellect of Mr. Burke, or the subtlety of Mr. 
Wyndham ? Does there remain any species of coercion which 
was not tried by Mr. Pitt and by Lord Londonderry ? We 
have had laws. We have had blood. New treasons have been 
created. The press has been shackled. The Habeas Corpus Act 
has been suspended. Public meetings have been prohibited. 
The event has proved that these expedients were mere palliatives. 
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You are at the end of your palliatiyes. The evil remains. It 
is more formidable than ever. What is to be done ? Under 
such circumstances^ a great measure of reconciliation^ prepared 
by the Ministers of the Crown^ has been brought before us in a 
manner which gives additional lustre to a noble name^ inseparably 
associated during two centuries with the dearest liberties of the 
English people. I will not say that the measure is in all its details 
precisely such as I might wish it to be ; but it is founded on a 
great and a soimd principle. It takes away a vast power from a 
few. It distributes that power through the great mass of the 
middle order. Every man, therefore, who thinks as I think is 
bound to stand firmly by Ministers, who arc resolved to stand or 
fell with this measure. Were I one of them, I would sooner — 
infinitely sooner — ^fall with such a measure than stand by any 
other means that ever supported a cabinet. 

My hon. friend the member for the University of Oxford 
tells us that, if we pass this law, England will soon be a Re- 
public. The reformed House of Commons will, according to 
him, before it has sat ten years, depose the King, and expel the 
Lords from their House. Sir, if my hon. friend could prove this, 
he would have succeeded in bringing an argument for demo- 
cracy infinitely stronger than any that is to be found in the 
works of Paine. His proposition is, in fact, this — that our 
monarchical and aristocratical institutions have no hold on the 
pubUc mind of England ; that these institutions are regarded 
with aversion by a decided majority of the middle class. This, 
sir, I say, is plainly deducible from his proposition ; for he tells 
us that the representatives of the middle class will inevitably 
abolish royalty and nobility within ten years ; and there is surely 
no reason to think that the representatives of the middle class 
will be more incUncd to a democratic revolution than their con- 
stituents. Now, sir, if I were convinced that the great body of 
the middle class in England look with aversion on monarchy and 
aristocracy, I should be forced, much against my will, to come 
to this conclusion, that monarchical and aristocratical institutions 
are unsuited to this countr)'. Monarchy and aristocracy, valu- 
able and uscfiil as I think them, are still valuable and useful as 
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means^ and not as ends. The end of government is the happi- 
ness of the people ; and I do not conceive that, in a country like 
this, the happiness of the people can be promoted by a form of 
government in which the middle classes place no confidence, and 
which exists only because the middle classes have no organ by 
which to make their sentiments known. But, sir, I am fiilly 
convinced that the middle classes sincerely wish to uphold the 
royal prerogatives, and the constitutional rights of the Peers. 
What facts does my hon. friend produce in support of his 
opinion? One fact only — and that a fact which has absolutely 
nothing to do with the question. The effect of this reform, he 
tells us, would be to make the House of Commons all-powerful. 
It was all-powerfiil once before, in the beginning of 1649. Then 
it cut off the head of the King, and abolished the House of 
Peers. Therefore, if this reform should take place, it will act in 
the same manner. Now, sir, it was not the House of Commons 
that cut off the head of Charles I. ; nor was the House of Com- 
mons then all-powerful. It had been greatly reduced in numbers 
by successive expulsions. It was under the absolute dominion 
of the army. A majority of the House was willing to take the 
terms offered by the King. The soldiers turned out the majority ; 
and the minority, not a sixth part of the whole House, passed 
those votes of which my hon. friend speaks — votes of which the 
middle classes disapproved then^ and of which they disapprove 
still. 

My hon. friend, and almost all the gentlemen who have taken 
the same side with him in this debate, have dwelt much on the 
utility of close and rotten boroughs. It is by means of such 
boroughs, they tell us, that the ablest men have been introduced 
into Parliament. It is true that many distinguished persons 
have represented places of this description. But, sir, we must 
judge of a form of government by its general tendency, not by 
happy accidents. Every form of government has its happy 
accidents. Despotism has its happy accidents. Yet we are not 
disposed to abolish all constitutional checks, to place an absolute 
master over us, and to take our chance whether he may be a 
Caligula or a Marcus Aureliua. In whatever way the House of 
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Commons may be chosen^ some able men will be chosen in that 
way who would not be chosen in any other way. If there were 
a law that the himdred tallest men in England should be Mem- 
bers of Parliament^ there would probably be some able men 
among those who would come into the House by virtue of this 
law. If the hundred persons whose names stand first in the 
alphabetical list of the '^ Court Guide'' were made Members of 
Parliament^ there would probably be able men among them. 
We read in ancient history that a very able king was elected by 
the neighing of his horse. But we shall scarcely^ I think^ 
adopt this mode of election. In one of the most celebrated 
Republics of antiquity^ Athens^ the senators and magistrates 
were chosen by lot; and sometimes the lot fell fortimately. 
Once, for example^ Socrates was in ofSce. A cruel and imjust 
measure was brought forward. Socrates resisted it at the hazard 
of his own life. There is no event in Grecian history more 
interesting than that memorable resistance. Yet who would 
have officers assigned by lot^ because the accident of the lot may 
have given to a great and good man a power which he would 
probably never have attained in any other way? We must 
jndge^ as I said^ by the general tendency of a system. No 
person can doubt that a House of Commons chosen freely by 
the middle classes will contain many very able men. I do not 
■ay that precisely the same able men who would find their way 
into the present House of Commons will find their way into the 
lefiormed House; but that is not the question. No particular 
man is necessary to the state. We may depend on it that^ if we 
provide the country with tree institutions^ those institutions will 
provide it with great men. 

There is another objection which^ I think^ was first raised by 
the hon. and learned member for Newport (Mr. H. Twiss). He 
tells us that the elective franchise is property ; that to take it 
sway from a man who has not been judicially convicted of any 
malpractices is robbery ; that no crime is proved against the 
voters in the dose boroughs ; that no crime is even imputed to 
them in the preamble of the Bill ; and that to disfranchise them 
without compensatioii would^ therefore^ be an act of revolutionary 
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tyranny. The hon. and learned gentleman has compared the 
conduct of the present Ministers to that of those odious took of 
power who, towards the close of the reign of Charles II., seized 
the charters of the Whig Corporations. Now, there was another 
precedent, which I wonder that he did not recollect, both 
because it was much more nearly in point than that to which he 
referred, and because my noble friend the Paymaster of the 
Forces had previously alluded to it. If the elective franchise be 
property, if to disfranchise voters without a crime proved, or a 
compensation given, be robbery, was there ever such an act of 
robbery as the disfranchising of the Irish forty-shilling free- 
holders ? Was any pecuniary compensation given to them ? Is 
it declared in the preamble of the Bill which took away their 
votes that they had been convicted of any offence ? Was any 
judicial inquiry instituted into their conduct ? Were they even 
accused of any crime? Or say that it was a crime in the 
electors of Clare to vote for the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. (yConnell) who now represents the county of Waterford ; 
was a Protestant forty-shilling fr-eeholder in Louth to be 
punished for the crime of a Catholic forty-shilling freeholder in 
Clare ? If the principle of the hon. and learned member for 
Newport be soimd, the franchise of the Irish peasant was pro- 
perty. That franchise the Ministry under which the hon. and 
learned member held ofiBce did not scruple to take away. Will 
he accuse the late Ministers of robbery ? If not, how can he 
bring such an accusation against their successors? 

Every gentleman, I think, who has spoken from the other 
side of the House, has alluded to the opinions which some of 
his Majesty's Ministers formerly entertained on the subject of 
Reform. It would be officious in me, sir, to undertake the 
defence of gentlemen who are so well able to defend themselvea. 
I wiU only say that, in my opinion, the country will not think 
worse either of their talents or of their patriotism because they 
have shown that they can profit by experience, because they 
have learned to see the folly of delaying inevitable changes. 
There are others who ought to have learned the same lesson. I 
say, sir, that there are those who I should have thought mmt 
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liaTe had enough to last them all their lives of that humiliation 
which follows obstinate and boastful resistance to measures 
rendered necessary by the progress of society, and by the 
development of the himian mind. Is it possible that those 
persons can wish again to occupy a position which can neither 
be defended nor surrendered with honour ? 

I well remember, sir, a certain evening in the month of May, 
1827. I had not then the honour of a seat in this House; but 
I was an attentive observer of its proceedings. The right hon. 
baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), of whom personally I desire to 
speak with that high respect which I feel for his talents and his 
character, but of whose public conduct I must speak with the 
sincerity required by my public duty, was then, as he is now, 
out of ofSce. He had just resigned the seals of the Home 
Department, because he conceived that the administration of Mr. 
Canning was favourable to the Catholic claims. He rose to ask 
whether it was the intention of the new Cabinet to repeal the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and to reform the Parliament. He 
bound up, I well remember, those two questions together; and 
he declared that if the Ministers should either attempt to repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts, or bring forward a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform, he should think it his duty to oppose 
them to the utmost. Since that declaration was made nearly 
four years have elapsed; and what is now the state of the 
three questions which then chiefly agitated the minds of men ? 
What is become of the Test and Corporation Acts ? They arc 
repealed. By whom ? By the late Administration. What has 
become of the Catholic disabilities? They are removed. By 
whom ? By the late Administration. The question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform is still behind. But signs of which it is 
impossible to misconceive the import do most clearly indicate 
that, unless that question also be speedily settled, property and 
order, and all the institutions of this great monarchy, will be 
exposed to fearful peril. Is it possible that gentlemen long versed 
in high political afiairs camiot read these signs ? Is it possible 
that they can really believe that the representative system of 
England, such as it now is, will last till the year 1860? If 
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not, for what would they have us wait ? Would they have us 
wait merely that we may show to all the world how little we 
have profited by our own recent experience? Woidd they have 
us wait that we may once again hit the exact point where we 
can neither refuse with authority nor concede with grace? Would 
they have us wait that the numbers of the discontented party may 
become larger, its demands higher, its feelings more acrimonious, 
its organisation more complete? Would they have us wait till 
the whole tragi-comedy of 1827 has been acted over again — ^till 
they have been brought into oflBce by a cry of " No Reform V to 
be reformers, as they were once before brought into office by a 
cry of " No Popery V to be emancipators ? Have they obliterated 
from their minds — gladly, perhaps, would some among them 
obliterate from their minds — the transactions of that year ? And 
have they forgotten all the transactions of the succeeding year? 
Have they forgotten how the spirit of liberty in Ireland, debarred 
from its natural outlet, found a vent by forbidden passages? 
Have they forgotten how we were forced to indulge the Catholics 
in all the license of rebels, merely because we chose to withhold 
from them the liberties of subjects ? Do they wait for associations 
more formidable than that of the Com Exchange, for contribu- 
tions lai^r than the rent — for agitators more violent than those 
who, three years ago, divided, with the King and the Parliament, 
the sovereignty of Ireland? Do they wait for that last and most 
dreadfiil paroxysm of popular rage — for that last and most cruel 
test of military fidelity ? Let them wait, if their past experience 
shall induce them to think that any high honour or any exquisite 
pleasure is to be obtained by a policy like this. Let them wait, 
if this strange and fearful infatuation be indeed upon them, that 
they should not see with their eyes, or hear with their ears, or 
understand with their heart. 

But let us know our interest and our duty better. Turn where 
we may — within, aroimd — the voice of great events is proclaiming 
to us, '^ Reform, that you may preserve.^^ Now, therefore, while 
everything at home and abroad forebodes ruin to those who 
persist in a hopeless struggle against the spirit of the age ; now, 
while the crash of the proudest throne of the Continent is still 
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resounding in our ears ; now^ while the roof of a British palace 
affords an ignominious shelter to the exiled heir of forty kings ; 
now, while we see on every side ancient institutions subverted, 
and great societies dissolved ; now, while the heart of England 
is still sound ; now, while the old feelings and the old associations 
retain a power and a charm which may too soon pass away; 
now, in this your accepted time ; now, in this your day of salva- 
tion, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party spirit, not of 
the ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of history, of 
reason, of the ages which are past, of the signs of this most 
portentous time. Pronoimce in a manner worthy of the expec- 
tation with which this great debate has been anticipated, and of 
the long remembrance which it will leave behind. Renew the 
youth of the State. Save property divided against itself. Save 
the multitude, endangered by their own imgovemable passions. 
Save the aristocracy, endangered by its own unpopular power. 
Save the greatest, and fairest, and most highly civilised com- 
munity that ever existed, from calamities which may in a few 
days sweep away all the rich heritage of so many ages of wisdom 
and glory. The danger is terrible. The time is short. K this 
Bill should be rejected, I pray to Grod that none of those who 
concur in rejecting it may ever remember their votes with 
unavailing r^ret, amidst the wreck of laws, the conAision of 
ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dissolution of social 
order. 
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July 5, 1831. 

On the Second Reading of Lord John RuaseWs Parlia/rnenlairy Reform 

BiU {EngUmd), 

Before I proceed to examine what may be termed the political 
arguments applicable to the question^ I wish to notice one position 
which^ if it were a sound one^ I admit would be decisive against 
reform. That position is, that the elective franchise is property 
— as much property as the dividends of the fundholder, or the 
rents of the landowners. It must either be property or not 
property ; and if it be property, to seize what belongs to the 
rich man in order to give it to the poor man would be to break 
up the very foundation of social order. I support this measure 
because I am convinced that the elective franchise is not property, 
and that the Bill ought not, therefore, to give compensation. 
Looking back to the earliest times, we shall find that, if the 
elective franchise be property, the present system is founded 
upon the most monstrous system of injustice and robbery — the 
great disfranchisement of the reign of Henry VI. was an act of 
unheard-of plunder, and the same remark will apply to the 
reform introduced by Oliver Cromwell. I will not argue on the 
merit or demerit of his system ; but this I will say, that the 
best and wisest men of that and subsequent times never treated 
the elective franchise as property. I speak of all the debates in 
which Maynard and Hale partook under the vigorous OUver, and 
his feeble successor. Sir Henry Vane said that it was a reform 
which the Long Parliament would have made had it lasted ; and 
Lord Clarendon declared that it was a reform which the King 
ought to have made had he then come to the crown. Lord 
Clarendon, the most distinguished of Royalists, who leaned too 
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much to legal refmcmcnts on political questions^ describes it 
as a reform which was fit to be made by a more warrantable 
method^ and in Ixjttcr times. This, then, I say, is that more 
warrantable method — this that better time. What Cromwell 
attempted in a coimtry lately convulsed by civil war, and still 
agitated by religious factions, we are now called upon to accom- 
plish in a state of perfect peace, and under a piince whose title is 
as undisputed as his person is beloved. The only circumstances 
which, in the opinion of Lord Clarendon, were wanting in the 
reform of Cromwell, we find in the reform of WiUiam the Fourth. 
If the elective franchise were property, these, I contend, were most 
extensive and sweeping confiscations ; but, for the sake of the great 
institution of property, for which all other institutions exist, which 
is the source of all knowledge and of all industry, I do most 
deeply lament to hear the sanctity that belongs to property claimed 
by that which is not property. If you mix political abuses with 
the institution of property, you must expect that property will 
contract the odium of poUtical abuses ; and people will imagine 
that there is no more immorality in taking away a man^s estate 
than in disfranchising Old Sarum. If you bind them up that 
they may stand together, take care that they do not fall together. 
Many have before used the argument which we heard repeated 
last night, and which, if I mistake not, was originally employed 
by the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel). It is true, say they, 
that the Act of 1829 was the confiscation of the property of 
the forty-shiUing freeholders of Ireland, and show us a case of 
necessity equally urgent, and we will vote for reform. Let them, 
however, beware how they set a precedent for the invasion of 
property on the groimd of poUtical convenience. 

Considering the elective franchise as not property, we have 
only to discuss and decide this question — ^whether it is expedient 
at the present moment to touch it. The only argument I have 
heard on this subject was that used by a noble lord (Porchester) 
who spoke for the first time last night, and whom it gave me 
great pleasure to hear. The noble lord referred to the history 
of France, and particularly to recent events in that country ; 
but I must question the noble lord's arguments as well as his 
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facts. I must deny that there was a fluctuation from a desire 
for a violent change from monarchical to a republican form of 
government, or that it was the fluctuation of the same party. 
Different opinions did, no doubt, prevail under different admi- 
nistrations — under De Cazcs, ViUele, and other administrations ; 
but then these different opinions were expressed by Chambers 
differently constituted. The Chamber of Deputies of 1815 was 
differently constituted from that of 1819, and that of 1824 dif- 
fered from both. The Chamber of 1827, indeed, though chosen 
in the same manner as the Chamber of 1824, took a very dif- 
ferent course. But this difference of political feeling in the 
representative body, chosen under different circumstances, was 
an every-day case. When Queen Anne discharged her Whig 
Ministry, she succeeded also in getting a House of Commons 
the majority of which were Tories. On the accession of 
George I., another change took place, and a House of Com- 
mons, chiefly Whigs, were returned. In the same way a total 
change took place in the political character of the Commons in 
the election of 1784. I protest against the analogy drawn by 
the noble lord, and I deny that the cases of England and France 
are alike. I deny that we have had any parties here even re- 
motely resembling the revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
parties of France. I deny tliat there is any analogy between 
the two Houses of Peers. I regard the Cheimber of Peers of 
France as an unfortunate experiment — as a kind of forced pro- 
duction — an exotic : there was nothing in the property or in the 
state of society in France which required such an institution ; 
it had no root in the soil, and its decline and fall need not give 
the aristocracy of England the slightest alarm. 

The principal and most plausible argument against the Reform 
BiU is this. Mark how rich, how great, how happy this country 
is, and has been; the admired of all men, and the envied of 
foreign nations. Will you, then, change a system which has pro- 
duced so many and such lasting benefits ? I am far from denying 
that England is a great and prosperous country. I am as far from 
denying that she owes much of her greatness and prosperity to 
the form of her government; but government and society arc 
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cause and effect — ^they re-act on each other. No doubt the 
government of the Czar Peter did much for Russia ; but would 
it be an argument against giving her firee institutions that 
despotism had procured her civilisation ? The whole of history 
shows that all great revolutions have been produced by a dispro- 
portion between society and its institutions ; for while society 
has grown^ its institutions have not kept pace and accommodated 
themselves to its improvements. When we are told of the 
admiration of distinguished foreigners of all ages for the Con- 
stitution of England^ it seems to be thought that their applause 
has been bestowed upon the same institutions, which^ in the 
lapse of centuries, have undergone no change. Philip de 
Comines said that the English were the best governed people in 
the world; and when Montesquieu gave them the same praise, 
were both writers speaking of the same institutions ? Certainly 
not. The history of England is the history of a succession of 
reforms ; and the very reason that the people of England are 
great and happy is, that their history is the history of reform. 
The great charter, the first assembling of Parliament, the petition 
of right, the revolution, and lastly this great measure — are aU 
proo& of my position — are all progressive stages in the progress 
of society ; and I am fully convinced that every argument urged 
against the step we are now called upon to take might have been 
advanced with equal justice against any of the other changes I 
have enumerated. It is the principle of Hume^s " Histor}'," as 
everybody knows, that the Stuarts governed better than the 
Tudors; but suppose any man had risen in the Convention 
Parliament, and said, " How great and happy we are — we have 
ten times as many inhabitants, and merchants ten times as 
wealthy as under the Tudors; we have been most admirably 
governed ; we are not slaves imdcr the Dey of Tripoli, but free 
subjects of a generous monarch, and why should we change ?*' 
The answer is plain. If we had been the slaves of the Dey of 
Tripoli we should not have known better, but the change in oui' 
situations has educated us for improvements in our institutions. 
At the present moment we everywhere see society outgrowing 
oiu" institutions. WTierever we turn our eyes, we behold a nation 
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great and civilised^ with a soil cultivated to a degree of fertility 
unknown to other countries^ with the perfection of all discoveries 
in physical science to promote the conveniences of life^ standing 
pre-emioent among the civilised world in everjrthing that depends 
upon the skill and intelligence of individuals^ or combinations of 
individuals^ and yet with laws and iostitutions that little com- 
mand the respect and admiration of mankind. Our roads^ our 
bridges, our steam-engines, our manufactures, our modes of con- 
veyance, our demand for labour, and our rewards of ingenuity, 
surpass those of any nation in the ancient or modem world, and 
extort the admiration of rival states; but, let me ask, are 
foreigners equally struck with the excellence of our legislative 
enactments, with the modes of conveying land or of conducting 
actions, and with a penal code that seems purposely contrived 
to puzzle and ensnare ? These are matters in which the Legis- 
lature has shown its skill, as our manufacturers have shown 
theirs, but with a far different result. Let us contrast our com- 
merce, wealth, and perfect civilisation with our penal laws, at 
once barbarous and inefficient — the preposterous fictions of 
pleading, the mummery of fines and recoveries, the chaos of 
precedents, and the bottomless pit of Chancery. Here we see 
the barbansm of the thirteenth century coupled with the civilisa- 
tion of the nineteenth; and we see, too, that the barbarism 
belongs to the government, and the civilisation to the people. 
Then I say that this incongruous state of things cannot continue; 
and if we do not terminate it with wisdom, ere long we shall find 
it ended by violence. Because I think we have arrived at the 
point when a change is both wise and necessary, I support this 
BiU with heart and soul ; and I shall be proud to the last hour of 
my life of the part I have been able to take in this great act of 
reconciliation between the state of society and the condition of 
its institutions. 

We were told in the last Parliament that this is not the 
reform for which the people petitioned ; and if it be not, looking 
at the manner in which it has been received, nothing can 
prove more decisively the blessed effect of seasonable concession. 
Never was there so signal an example of that wise policy which 
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conducts the great revolutions of public opinion to a happy and 
peaceful conclusion, and renders the very act of extending liberty 
the security for social order. It is not strange that the people, 
denied their reasonable claims, should become imreasonable, and, 
when repulsed by those who ought to hear them, should fly to 
demagogues. We have seen how excitement was created, and 
we have seen, too, how it may be allayed. The true secret of the 
power of agitators is the obstinacy of rulers ; and liberal Govern- 
ments make a moderate people. Did we not hear in the begin- 
ning of the last session the Prime Minister declare that there 
should be no reform, and what was the consequence? The 
people were excited to such a state that it seemed as if a dissolu- 
tion of social order was at hand ; so near at hand was it thought 
that the Minister of the Crown did not dare to show his Sovereign 
in his capital. I will ventiure to say that now there is not a 
nation in the world more sincerely or more justly attached to the 
person and government of their King than the English, or more 
disposed to strengthen the hands of the public authorities in the 
enforcement of the law. I do not, however, wonder that a mea- 
sure which removes discontent should excite the hatred of two 
classes — the fiiends of corruption and the agents of sedition. 
All who love abuses because they profit by them, and all who 
take advantage of disaffection which abuses occasion, are natu- 
rally leagued against a bill which, by making the Government 
pure, renders the people attached. Those who stand at the two 
extremities of political opinions play into each other's hands on 
an occasion like* the present ; the friends of despotism, on the 
one hand, are furnished by Jacobin agitators with pretexts for 
oppression ; and Jacobin agitators, on the other hand, are pro- 
vided by the friends of despotism with arguments against go- 
vernment. I am rejoiced to see that the people of England 
know how to appreciate the monstrous coalition between the 
enemies of all order and the opponents of all liberty. England 
has spoken, and spoken out, from every part of the kingdom 
where the voice of the people was allowed to be heard ; it has 
been heard from our mightiest sea-ports, from our manufacturing 
towns, from the capital, from our populous counties. As far as 
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my calculations have gone on the late returns, firom almost all 
those situations a suitable answer has been returned to that truly 
royal voice which demands the opinion of the nation. Here we 
are now nearly all Reformers — all Reformers in some sense or 
other, in some degree or other; for not one member has declared 
himself opposed to the principle of reform ; at least some hint 
has been thrown out that he is not adverse to all change ; and I 
most thoroughly and cordially agree with the noble Paymaster 
of the Forces that, like the Scotch army at Dunbar, the enemies 
of reform have placed themselves at the mercy of their adver- 
saries. Their arguments and their abuse might be equally 
directed against all reforms, for all might be asserted to be revo- 
lutionary, anarchical, and demoralising. 

It has been said that the Reform Bill introduced for England 
is not the reform for which the people petitioned. Will that 
Reform Bill which is to be proposed byhon. gentlemen opposite 
be that reform for which the people have petitioned ? If this 
Bill, now brought forward by the ancient friends and advocates 
of the people, be not the reform which is consonant with popular 
feeling, what will it be if brought forward by those who have 
been always opposed to popular feeling, and who can adduce no 
reason for presenting it except intimidation ? The hon. member 
for Aldborough, and other hon. members, have complained of 
certain anomalies in the Bill. They object to the measure that 
it gives one county twelve members, while a larger has got only 
ten — ^that such a town as Brighton is to have only one member, 
while another less considerable is to have two. This may be an 
excellent argument against the details of the measure ; but it 
cannot in the slightest degree affect the principle. Will they 
bring forward an Amendment to remove these anomalies ? Or 
do they mean to assert that a new rule of three sum must be 
worked upon the occasion of every census ? If not, why do they 
censiu'e the Bill because it contains anomalies ? But, after all, 
it contains fewer anomalies than exist in the present system. 
{Cries of " No, no,'') I speak with arithmetical precision. In 
the proposed system there is no disproportion so great — none 
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which can make up the difference between Old Sarum and Man- 
chester. Hon. gentlemen opposite would, in my mind, do better 
to answer argimients than to interrupt speeches. If there be 
anomalies, it is you, and not we, who are bound to propose the 
remedy ; so that — 

Each fair burgfa, numerically free, 

Shall choose its members by the rule of three. 

It is asked by the hon. gentlemen on the other side, will this 
reform be final? In return, I ask you, will your reform be 
final ? The same, and stronger reasons against a reform being 
final, apply themselves to any you would make. Last year, when 
there was a question of gi\ing representatives to the greatest manu- 
facturing towns in the world, the same argument was brought 
forward. It was said it would only be the prelude to greater 
changes. Such a reform could not be final. How, then, could 
you pretend to say that any reform you propose would be final ? 
Now, sir, if I am asked my opinion, I do declare that this reform 
of ours is final ; but that any which fell short of it would not be. 
Wlicn I say final, I mean that it wiU be final for that space of 
time to which we can look forward, and for which alone we can 
attempt to legislate. In the course of one hundred years we may 
chance to have docks as extensive as those of Liverpool in the 
Hebrides, and a manufacturing town as large as Manchester in 
the county of Gralway. The same causes are still in action 
which, in many places, have converted hamlets into great towns, 
and barren heaths into corn-fields and meadows. For a country 
so altered and improved in its condition, we cannot pretend to 
legislate ; all that we can do is to set those who shall then exist 
the signal example of the mode and spirit in which such a reform 
as their circumstances require should take place. In the only 
way, therefore, in which a public man ought to use the word final, 
I use it ; and thus I declare this Reform Bill will be final. But 
as to the other Bill, if the hon. gentlemen opposite shoidd succeed 
in any branch of the Legislatiuxj in throwing out this measure of 
ours — if they should succeed in displacing the present Adminis- 
tration, and if they should succeed in obtaining a House of 
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Commons which would support a new Ministry — I ask them 
what they would do ? Sir, there can be no difficulty in fore- 
seeing and describing the progress downwards. First, there 
would be a mock reform — ^a Bassetlaw reform, worthy of those 
who, when a delinquent borough was to be punished, refused to 
transfer the franchise to a populous manufacturing town, but 
threw it into neighbouring hundreds — worthy of those who re- 
fused to give representatives to the three greatest manufacturing 
towns in the world — a reform fraught with all the evils of change 
and not a single benefit — a reform depriving the Government of 
the foundation of prescription, without substituting the founda- 
tion of reason and the public good — a reform which would unsettle 
establishments, without appeasing discontent — a reform by which 
the people would be at once encouraged and exasperated — encou- 
raged by the sense of their own importance and the evident eflfect 
of their power, and exasperated because what they obtained was 
not what they had demanded. Then would come agitation, 
libels would abound, the press would be excited, and demagogues 
would harangue in every street. Coercion would only aggravate 
the evil. This is no age, this is no coimtry for the war of power 
against the war of opinions. Those enemies to the public quiet, 
agitators and demagogues, who would be driven back by this 
Reform Bill to their proper insignificance, would become truly 
powerftd, till, at the last, the law would be evaded and opposed 
till it became a mockery, and England would be reduced to the 
same condition in which Ireland was placed at the end of the 
year 1828. Then, amidst the cheers of the Whigs, who would 
be occupying their old places on that side of the House, and the 
grief and dismay of the Tories, who are now again trusting, to 
be again betrayed, some right hon. gentleman would rise from 
these benches, as did, on the 1st of March, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, to propose that Bill on which the hearts of the people 
are fixed. Then should we flatter ourselves that all had been 
done ; but not so. The gratitude and delight mth which the 
measure would be now received could no longer exist when the 
materials of agitation were ready. They would find tliemselves 
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in the condition of those in the old stories who evoked the fiends. 
Wlien once the e\i\ spirit is called up, you must find him work, 
or he will tear you in pieces. The noble lord opposite spoke of 
the Day of Sacrifices. Let him remember it was afterwards 
named the Day of Dupes, not because it was a Day of Sacri- 
fices, but of sacrifices delayed too long. It was because the 
French aristocracy refused reform in 1783 that there was revo- 
lution in 1789. But we need not go far to see the danger of 
delaying inevitable concessions. Let us look to Ireland. Is not 
one such instance, when practically felt, enough to convince one 
generation ? 

I feel that some apology is due for the tone I have assumed; I fear 
that it may be deemed unbecoming m me to make any application 
to the fears of members of this House. But surely I may, with- 
out reproach, address myself to their honest fears. It is well to talk 
of opposing a firm front to sedition, and of using rigorous means 
to put down agitation. Those phrases are used very properly 
when they refer to some temporary excitement, to some partial 
disturbances, as in 1780, to stifle which the show of force and 
determination on the part of a Government is alone needed. 
Then it is well to show a bold ifront ; but woe to the Government 
that cannot distinguish between a nation and a mob ! woe to the 
Government that thinks a great and steady movement of mind 
is to be put down like a riot ! This error has been twice fatal to 
the Bourbons ; it may be fatal to the Legislature of this country 
if they should venture to foster it. I do believe that the irre- 
vocable moment has arrived. Nothing can prevent the passing 
of this noble law — this second Bill of Bights. I do call it the 
second Bill of Bights, and so will the country call it, and so will 
our children. I call it a greater charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land. Eighteen hundred and thirty-one is destined to exhibit 
the first example of an established, of a deep-rooted system re- 
moved, without bloodshed, or violence, or rapine ; all points 
being debated, every punctilio observed, the peaceful industry of 
the country never for a moment checked or compromised, and 
the authority of the law not for one instant suspended. Tliese 
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are things of which we may well be proud. These are things 
which make us look with confidence and good hope to the future 
destinies of the human race. These are things that enable us to 
look forward to a long series of tranquil and happy years, in 
which we shall have a popular Gk)vemment and a loyal people ; 
and in which war, if war be inevitable, shall find us a imited 
nation — of years pre-eminently distinguished by the progress of 
art and science, and of knowledge generally ; by the diminution 
of the public burdens, and by all those victories of peace in 
which, more than in the most splendid military successes, consist 
the true prosperity of states and the glory of statesmen. Sir, it 
is with these feehngs and with these hopes that I give my most 
cordial assent to the measure, considering it desirable in itself, 
and at the present moment, and in the present temper of the 
people, indispensably necessary to the repose of the empire and 
the stability of the Throne. 
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September 20, 1831. 

On the Third Reading of the Reform, BiU {England). 

It is not without great diffidence, sir, that I rise to address 
you on a subject which has been nearly exliausted. Indeed, I 
should not have risen had I not thought that, though the argu- 
ments on this question are for the most part old, our situation at 
present is in a great measure new. At length the Reform Bill, 
having passed without ^dtal injury through all the dangers which 
threatened it, during a long and minute discussion, from the 
attacks of its enemies and from the dissensions of its friends, 
comes l)efore us for our final ratification, altered, indeed, in some 
of its details for the better, and in some for the worse, but in its 
great principles stiU the same Bill which, on the 1st of March, 
was proposed to the late Parliament — the same Bill which was 
received ^rith joy and gratitude by the whole nation — the same 
Bill which, in an instant, took away the power of interested 
agitators, and imited in one firm body sects of sincere Reformers 
— the same Bill which, at the late election, received the approba- 
tion of almost every great constituent body in the empire. With 
a confidence which discussion has only strengthened, with an 
assured hoixj of great public blessings if the wish of the nation 
shall be gratified, with a deep and solemn apprehension of great 
public calamities if that wish shall be disappointed, I for the last 
time give my most hearty assent to this noble law, destined, I 
trust, to be the parent of many good laws, and, through a long 
series of years, to secure the repose and promote the prosperity 
of mv country. 

When I say that I expect this Bill to promote the pros- 
perity of the country, I by no means intend to encourage those 
chimerical hopes which the hon. and learned member for Rye, 
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who has so much distinguished himself in this debate^ has 
imputed to the Reformers. The people^ he says^ are for the Bill, 
because they expect that it will immediately relieve all their dis- 
tresses. Sir, I believe that very few of that large and respectable 
class which we are now about to admit to a share of political 
power entertain any such absurd expectation. They expect relief^ 
I doubt not, and I doubt not also that they will find it. But 
sudden relief they are far too wise to expect. The Bill^ says the 
' hon. and learned gentleman, is good for nothing — ^it is merely 
theoretical — ^it removes no real and sensible evil — it will not 
give the people more work, or higher wages, or cheaper bread. 
Undoubtedly, sir, the Bill will not immediately give aU those 
things to the people. But will any institutions give them all 
those things ? Do the present institutions of the coimtry secure 
to them these advantages ? If we are to pronounce the Reform 
Bill good for nothing, because it will not at once raise the nation 
fix)m distress to prosperity, what are we to say of that system 
under which the nation has been of late sinking from prosperity 
into distress ? The defect is not in the Reform Bill, but in the 
very nature of government. On the physical condition of the 
great body of the people government acts not as a specific, but 
as an alterative. Its operation is powerful, indeed, and certain, 
but gradual and indirect. The end of government is not directly 
to make the people rich, but to protect them in making them- 
selves rich ; and a Gk)vemment which attempts more than this is 
precisely the Government which is likely to perform less. Gk)vem- 
ments do not and cannot support the people. We have no mira^ 
culous powers ; we have not the rod of the Hebrew lawgiver — we 
cannot rain down bread on the multitude from heaven — ^we 
cannot smite the rock and give them to drink. We can give 
them only freedom to employ their industry to the best advan- 
tage, and security in the enjoyment of what their industry has 
acquired. These advantages it is our duty to give at the smallest 
possible cost. The diligence and forethought of individuals will 
thus have £ur play ; and it is only by the diligence and fore- 
thought of individuals that the community can become prosperous. 
I am not aware that his Majesty^s Ministers, or any of the sup- 
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porters of the Bill, have encouraged the people to hope that 
reform will remove their distresses in any other way than by this 
indirect process. By this indirect process the Bill will, I feel 
assured, conduce to the national prosperity. K it had been 
passed fifteen years ago, it would have saved us from our present 
embarrassments. If we, pass it now, it will gradually extricate us 
from them. It will secure to us a House of Commons which, by 
preserving peace, by destroying monopolies, by taking away un- 
necessary public burdens, by judiciously distributing necessary, 
public burdens, will, in the progress of time, greatly improve our 
condition. This it will do ; and those who blame it for not doing 
more blame it for not doing what no constitution, no code 
of laws, ever did or ever will do ; what no l^islator, who 
was not an ignorant and imprincipled quack, ever ventured to 
promise. 

But chimerical as are the hopes which the hon. and learned 
member for Bye imputes to the people, they are not, I think, 
more chimerical than the fears which he has himself avowed. 
Indeed, those very gentlemen who are constantly telling us that 
we are taking a leap in the dark, that we pay no attention to the 
lessons of experience, that we are mere theorists, are themselves 
the despisers of experience, are themselves the mere theorists. 
They are terrified at the thought of admitting into Parliament 
members elected by £10 householders. They have formed in 
their own imaginations a most frightftd idea of these members. 
My hon. and learned friend the member for Cockermouth is 
certain that these members will take every opportunity of pro- 
moting the interests of the journeyman in opposition to those of 
the capitalist. The hon. and learned member for Bye is con- 
vinced that none but persons who have strong local connexions 
will ever be returned for such constituent bodies. My hon. 
friend the member for Thetford tells us that none but mob-orators, 
men who are willing to pay the basest court to the multitude, 
will have any chance. Other speakers have gone still further, 
and have described to us the future borough members as so many 
Marats and Santerres — low, fierce, desperate men, who will turn 
the House into a bear-garden, and who will try to turn the 
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monarchy into a republic — mere agitators, without honour, with- 
out sense, without education, without the feelings or manners of 
gentlemen. And whenever, during the course of the fatiguing dis- 
cussions by which we have been so long occupied, there has been 
a cry of ^^ question,^' or a noise at the bar, the orator who has 
been interrupted has remarked that such proceedings wiU be 
quite in place in the Reformed Parliament, but that we ought to 
remember that the House of Conmions is still an assembly of 
gentlemen. 

This, I say, is to set up mere theory, or rather mere prejudice, 
in opposition to long and ample experience. Are the gentlemen 
who talk thus ignorant that we have already the means of judging 
what kind of men the i610 householders will send up to Parlia- 
ment? Are they ignorant that there are even now large towns 
with very popular rights of election — ^with rights of election even 
more democratic than those which will be bestowed by the pre- 
sent Bill ? Ought they not, on their own principles, to look at 
the results of the experiments which hav0 abeady been made, 
instead of predicting frightful calamities at random? How do 
the facts which are before us agree with their theories ? Not- 
tingham is a city with a franchise even more democratic than 
that which this Bill establishes. Does Nottingham send hither 
men of local connexions ? It returns two distinguished men, 
the one an advocate, the other a soldier, both unconnected 
with the town. Every man paying scot-and-lot has a vote at 
Leicester. Tins is a lower franchise than the £10 franchise. Do 
we find that the members for Leicester are the mere tools of the 
journeymen? I was at Leicester during the contest in 1826, 
and I recoUect that the sufl&^es of the scot-and-lot voters were 
pretty equally divided between two candidates, neither of them 
connected with the place, neither of them a slave of the mob ; 
the one a Tory baronet from Derbyshire, the other a most 
respectable and excellent friend of mine, connected with the 
manufacturing interest, and also an inhabitant of Derbyshire. 
Look at Norwich ; look at Northampton, with a fi*anchise more 
democratic than even the scot-and-lot franchise. Northampton 
formerly returned Mr. Perceval, and now returns gentlemen of 
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ness. This, sir, is not the first reaction which the sagacity of 
the Opposition has discovered since the Reform Bill was brought 
in. Every gentleman who sat in the late Parliament — every 
gentleman who, during the sitting of the late Parliament, paid 
attention to political speeches and publications, must remember 
how, for some time before the debate on General Gascoyne^s 
motion, and during the debate on that motion, and down to the 
very day of the dissolution, we were told that public feeling had 
cooled. The right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth told 
us so. All the literary organs of the Opposition, from the 
Quarterly Review down to the Morning Post, told us so. All the 
members of tlie Opposition mth whom we conversed in private 
told us so. I have in my eye a noble friend of mine, who assured 
me on the very night which preceded the dissolution, that the 
people had ceased to be zealous for the Ministerial plan, and that 
we were more likely to lose than to gain by the elections. The 
appeal was made to the people, and what was the result ? What 
sign of a reaction appeared among the Livery of London ? What 
sign of a reaction did the hon. baronet who now represents 
Okehampton find among the freeholders of Cornwall ? How was 
it with the large represented towns ? Had Liverpool cooled ? 
— or Bristol ? or Leicester ? or Coventry ? or Nottingham ? or 
Norwich ? How was it with the great seats of manufacturing 
industry — Yorkshire, and Lancashire, and Stafibrdshire, and 
Warwickshii'c, and Cheshire ? How was it with the agricultural 
districts — ^Northumberland and Cumberland, Leicestershire and 
Lincolnsliire, Kent and Essex, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire ? How was it with the strong- 
holds of aristocratical influence — Newark, and Stamford, and 
Hertford, and St. Alban's? Never did any people display^ 
within the limits prescribed by law, so generous a fervour, or so 
stcdfast a determination, as that very people whose apparent 
languor had just before inspired the enemies of reform with a 
delusive hope. 

Such was the end of the reaction of April ; and if that lesson 
shall not profit those to whom it was given, such and yet more 
signal will be the end of the reaction of September. The two 
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cases are strictly analogous. In both cases the people were eager 
when they believed the Bill to be in clanger, and quiet when they 
believed it to be in security. During the three or four weeks 
which followed the promulgation of the ministerial plan, all was 
joy, and gratitude, and vigorous exertion. Everywhere meetings 
were held; everywhere resolutions were passed; from every 
quarter were sent up petitions to this House, and addresses to the 
Throne; and then the nation, having given vent to its first 
feelings of delight, having clearly and strongly expressed its 
opinions, having seen the principle of the Bill adopted by the 
House of Commons on the second reading, became composed, 
and awaited the result with a tranquiUity which the Opposition 
mistook for indifference. 

All at once the aspect of affairs changed. General Gascoyne's 
amendment was carried ; the Bill was again in danger ; exertions 
were again necessary. Then was it well seen whether the 
calmness of the public^ mind was any indication of slackness! 
The depth and sincerity of the prevailing sentiments were proved, 
not by mere talking, but by actions, by votes, by sacrifices. 
Intimidation was defied, expenses were rejected, old ties were 
broken; the people struggled manfully, they triumphed gloriously, 
ihey placed the Bill in perfect security, as far as this House was 
concerned, and they returned to their repose. They are now, as 
ihey were on the eve of General Gascoyne's motion, awaiting 
the issue of the deliberations of Parliament, without any indecent 
show of violence, but with anxious interest and immoveable reso- 
lution. And because they are not exhibiting that noisy and 
rapturous enthusiasm, which is in its own nature transient — 
because they are not as much excited as on the day when the 
plan of the Government was first made known to them, or on the 
day when the late Parliament was dissolved — because they do 
not go on, week after week, hallooing, and holding meetings, 
and marching about with flags, and making bonfires, and illu- 
minating their houses, we are again told that there is a reaction. 
To such a degree can men be deceived by their wishes, in spite 
of their own recent experience ! 

Sir, there is no reaction, and there will be no reaction. All 
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that has been ^d on this subject convinces me only that those 
who are now, for the second time, raising this cry, know 
nothing of the crisis in which they are called on to act, or of 
the nation which they aspire to govern ; all their opinioDB 
respecting this Bill are fomided on one great error. They 
imagine that the public feeling concerning reform is a mere 
whim which sprang up suddenly out of nothing, and which will 
as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, confidently 
expect a reaction. They are always looking out for a reaction. 
Everything that they see, or that they hear, they construe into 
a sign of the approach of this reaction. They resemble the 
man in Horace, who lies on the bank of the river, expecting 
that it will every moment pass by and leave him a clear passage 
— ^not knowing the depth and abundance of the fountain which 
feeds it — not knowing that it flows, and will flow on for ever. 
They have found out a himdred ingenious devices by which 
they deceive themselves. Sometimes they tell us that the 
public feeling about reform was caused by the events which 
took place at Paris about fourteen months ago ; though every 
observant and impartial man knows that the excitement which 
the late French Revolution produced in England was not the 
cause but the effect of that progress which liberal opinions had 
made amongst us. Sometimes they tell us that we should not 
have been troubled with any complaints on the subject of the 
representation, if the House of Commons had agreed to a 
certain motion, made in the session of 1830, for inquiry into 
the causes of the public distress. I remember nothing about 
that motion, except that it gave rise to the dullest debate ever 
known ; and the country, I am firmly convinced, cared not one 
straw about it. But is it not strange that men of real talents 
can deceive themselves so grossly, as to think that any change 
in the government of a foreign nation, or the rejection of any 
single motion, however popular, could all at once raise up a 
great, rich, enlightened nation, against its representative in- 
stitutions? Could such small drops have produced an over- 
flowing, if the vessel had not already been filled to the very 
brim? 
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These explanations are incredible ; and if they were credible, 
would be anything but consolatory. If it were really true that 
ihe English people had taken a sudden aversion to a repre- 
tentative system which they had always loved and admired, 
because a single division in Parliament had gone against their 
wishes, or because in a foreign country, under circumstances 
bearing not the faintest analogy to those in which we are 
placed, a change of dynasty had happened, what hope could 
we have for such a nation of madmen ? How could we expect 
that the present form of government, or any form of govern- 
ment, would be durable amongst them ? Sir, the public feeling 
concerning reform is of no recent origin, and springs from no 
such frivolous causes. Its first faint commencement may be 
traced far — very far — ^back in our history. During seventy 
years it has had a great influence on the public mind. Through 
the first thirty years of the reign of George III. it was 
graduaUy increasing. The great leaders of the two parties in 
the state were favourable to reform. It was supported by large 
and most respectable minorities in the House of Commons. 
The French Revolution, fiUing the higher and middle classes 
with an extreme dread of change, and the war calling away the 
public attention fit)m internal to external politics, threw the 
question back ; but the people never lost sight of it. Peace 
came, and they were at leisure to think of domestic improve- 
ments. Distress came, and they suspected, as was natural, that 
their distress was the efiect of unfaithful stewardship and un- 
skilful legislation. An opinion favourable to parliamentary 
reform grew up rapidly, and became strong among the middle 
classes. But one tie— one strong tie — still bound those classes 
to the Tory party ; I mean the Catholic question. It is im- 
possible to deny that on that subject a large proportion — a 
majority, I fear — of the middle class of Englishmen, conscien- 
tiously held opinions opposed to those which I have always 
entertained, and were disposed to sacrifice every other con- 
sideration to what they considered as a religious duty. Thus 
the Catholic question hid, so to speak, the question of par- 
liamentary reform: the feeling in favour of parliamentary 
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reform grew, but it grew in the shade. Every man, I think, 
must have observed the progress of that feeling in his own social 
circle. But few reform meetings were held, and few petitions 
in favour of reform presented. At length, the Catholics were 
emancipated; the solitary link of sympathy which attached the 
people to the Tories was broken; the cry of "No Popery^^ could 
no longer be opposed to the cry of " Reform.'^ That which, in 
the opinion of the two great parties in Parliament, and of a vast 
portion of the commimity, had been the first question, suddenly 
disappeared; and the question of parliamentary reform took the 
first place. Then was put forth all the strength which that question 
had gathered in secret; then it appeared that reform had on its 
side a coalition of interests and opinions unprecedented in our 
history — all the liberality and intelligence which had supported 
the Catholic claims, and all the clamour which had opposed them. 

This, I believe, is the true history of that public feeling on the 
subject of reform, which has been ascribed to causes quite inade- 
quate to the production of such an effect. K ever there was in 
the history of mankind a national sentiment which was the very 
opposite of a caprice — with which accident had nothing to do— 
which was produced by the slow, steady, certain progress of the 
human mind, it is the feeling of the EngUsh people on the subject 
of reform. Accidental circumstances may have brought that 
feeling to maturity in a particular year, or a particular month. 
That point I will not dispute, for it is not worth disputing ; but 
those accidental circumstances have brought on reform, only as 
the circumstance that, at a particidar time, indulgences were 
offered to sale in a particular town in Saxony, brought on the 
great separation fix>m the Church of Rome. In both cases the 
public mind was prepared to move on the slightest impulse. 

Thinking thus of the public opinion concerning reform — 
being convinced that this opinion is the mature product of time 
and of discussion — I expect no reaction. I no more expect to 
see my countrymen again content with the mere semblance of a 
representation, than to see them again drowning witches or 
burning heretics — trying causes by red-hot ploughshares, or 
offering up hiunau sacrifices to wicker idols. I no more expect a 
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reaction in favour of Gratton and Old Sarum^ than a reaction in 
&YOur of Thor and Odin. I should think such a reaction almost 
as much a miracle as that the shadow should go back upon the 
dbd. Revolutions produced by violence are often followed by 
reactions; the victories of reason once gained are gained for 
eternity. In fact, if there be in the present aspect of public 
affidrs any sign pecuUarly full of evil omen to the opponents of 
reform, it is that very calmness of the pubUc mind on which 
they found their expectations of success. They think that it is 
the calmness of indifference. It is the calmness of confident 
hope ; and in proportion to the confidence of hope Avill be the 
bitterness of disappointment. Disappointment, indeed, I do not 
anticipate. That we are certain of success in this House is now 
acknowledged; and our opponents have, in consequence, during 
the whole of our session, and particularly during the present 
debate, addressed their arguments and exhortations rather to the 
Lords than to the assembly of which they are themselves mem- 
bers. Their principal ailment has always been, that the Bill 
will destroy the peerage. The hon. and learned member for Rye 
has, in plain terms, called on the barons of England to save 
their order from democratic encroachments, by rejecting this 
measure. All these arguments, all these appeals, being in- 
terpreted, mean this: "Proclaim to your countrymen that you 
have no common interests with them, no common sympathies 
with them ; that you can be powerful only by their weakness, 
and exalted only by their degradation ; that the corruptions which 
disgust them, and the oppression against which their spirit rises 
up, are indispensable to your authority; that the fireedom and 
purity of election are incompatible with the very existence of 
your House. Give them clearly to understand that your power 
rests not, as they have hitherto imagined, on their rational con- 
viction, or their habitual veneration, or your own great property, 
but on a system fertile of political evils, fertile also of low iniqui- 
ties of which ordinary justice takes cognizance. Bind up, in 
inseparable union, the privileges of your estate with the griev- 
ances of ours ; resolve to stand or fall with abuses visibly marked 
out for destruction ; tell the people that they are attacking you 
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in attacking the three holes in the wall^ and that they shall never 
get rid of the three holes in the wall till they have got rid of you; 
that a hereditary peerage and a representative assembly can 
co-exist only in name ; that if they will have a House of Peeri, 
they must be content with a mock House of Commons/^ 

This, I say, is the advice bestowed on the Lords by those 
who call themselves the friends of aristocracy. That advice so 
pernicious will not be followed, I am well assured ; yet I cannot 
but listen to it with uneasiness. I cannot but wonder that it 
should proceed from the lips of men who are constantly lecturing 
us on the duty of consulting history and experience. Have they 
ever heard what effects coimsels like their own, when too fedth- 
ftdly followed, have produced? Have they ever visited that 
neighbouring coimtry, which still presents to the eye, even of a 
passing stranger, the signs of a great dissolution and renovation 
of society? Have they ever walked by those stately mansions, 
now sinking into decay, and portioned out into lodging-rooms, 
which line the silent streets of the Faubourg St. Grermain? Have 
they ever seen the ruins of those castles whose terraces and gardens 
overhang the Loire ? Have they ever heard that from those 
magnificent hotels, from those ancient casties, an aristocracy as 
splendid, as brave, as proud, as accomplished as ever Europe saw, 
was driven forth to exile and be^ary, to implore the charity of 
hostile Grovemments and hostile creeds, to cut wood in the back 
settlements of America, or to teach French in the school-rooms 
of London? And why were those haughty nobles destroyed 
with that utter destruction? Why were they scattered over the 
face of the earth, their tities abolished, their escutcheons defaced, 
their parks wasted, their palaces dismantied, their heritage given 
to strangers ? Because they had no sympathy with the people, 
no discernment of the signs of their time ; because, in the pride 
and narrowness of their hearts, they called those whose warnings 
might have saved them theorists and speculators ; because thqr 
refused all concession till the time had arrived when no conoessioii 
would avail. 

I have no apprehension that such a fate awaits the nobles of 
England. I draw no parallel between our aristocracy and that 
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of France. Those who represent the Lords as a class whose 
power is incompatible with the just influence of the middle orders 
in the state draw the parallel^ and not I. They do all in their 
poiwer to place the Lords and Commons of England in that 
position with respect to each other in which the French gentry 
stood with respect to the tiers ^tat. But I am convinced that 
these advisers will not succeed. We see, with pride and delight, 
among the friends of the people, the Talbots, the Cavendishes, 
the princely house of Howard. Foremost among those who have 
entitled themselves, by their exertions in this House, to the lasting 
gratitude of their countrymen, we see the descendants of Marl- 
borough, of Russell, and of Derby. I hope, and firmly believe, 
that the Lords will see what their interest and their honour require. 
I hope, and firmly believe, that they will act in such a manner as 
to entitle themselves to the esteem and affection of the people. 
But if not, let not the enemies of reform imagine that their reign 
is straightway to recommence, or that they have obtained anything 
more than a short and weary respite. We are bound to respect 
the constitutional rights of the Peers, but we are boimd also not 
to forget our own. We, too, have our privileges — ^we, too, are an 
estate of the realm. A House of Commons, strong in the love 
and confidence of the people — a House of Commons which has 
nothing to fear from a dissolution, is something in the Govern- 
ment. Some persons, I well know, indulge a hope that the rejec- 
tion of the Bill will at once restore the nomination of tliat party 
which fled from power last November, leaving cverytliing abroad 
and everything at home in confrision — Cleaving the European sys- 
tem, which it had built up at a vast cost of blood and treasure, 
fidling to pieces in every direction — leaving the dynasties which it 
had restored hastening into exile — leaving the nations which it 
had joined together breaking away from each other — leaving the 
fundholders in dismay — ^leaving the peasantry in insurrection — 
leaving the most fertile counties lighted up with the fires of in- 
cendiaries — leaving the capital in such a state that a royal pro- 
cession could not safely pass through it. Dark and terrible, 
beyond any season within my remembrance of political affairs, 
was the day of their flight ; far darker and far more terrible 
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-will be the day of their return. They will return in opposition to 
the whole British nation^ united as it was never before united on 
any internal question — united as firmly as when the Armada 
was sailing up the Channel — ^united as when Bonaparte pitched 
his camp on the chffs Of Boulogne. They will return pledged to 
defend evils which the people are resolved to destroy ; they will 
return to a situation in which they can stand only by crushing 
and trampling down pubUc opinion^ and from which^ if they faU^ 
they may, in their fall, drag down with them the whole frume of 
society. Against such evils, should such evils appear to threaten 
the coimtry, it will be our privilege and our duty to warn our gra- 
cious and beloved Sovereign. It will be our privilege and our duty 
to convey the wishes of a loyal people to the throne of a patriot 
king. At such a crisis the proper place for the House of Com- 
mons is in the frx)nt of the nation ; and in that place this Hoiise 
will assuredly be found. Whatever prejudice or weakness may 
do elsewhere to ruin the empire, here, I trust, will not be 
wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and the energy that may save it. 
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OCJTOBEE 10, 1831. 

On Lord EhringtorCs Resolution expressing confidence in Ministers 

unth regao'd to the Reform Qtiestion,* 

I DOUBT, sir, whether any person who had merely heard the 
speech of the right hon. member for the University of Cam- 
bridge would have been able to conjecture what the question 
is which we are discussing, and what the occasion on which we 
are assembled. For myself, I can with perfect sincerity declare 
that never in the whole coiurse of my life did I feel my mind 
oppressed by so deep and solemn a sense of responsibility as at 
the present moment. I firmly believe that the country is now 
in danger of calamities greater than ever threatened it from 
domestic misgovemment or from foreign hostility. The dan- 
ger is no less than this: that there may be a complete 
alienation of the people from their rulers. To soothe the 
public mind, to reconcile the people to the delay — the short 
delay — ^which must intervene before their wishes can be 
Intimately gratified; and, in the mean time, to avert civil 
discord, and to uphold the authority of law — ^these are, I con- 
ceive, the objects of my noble friend the member for Devon- 
shire (Lord Ebrington) — these ought, at the present crisis, to 
be the objects of every honest Englishman. They are objects 
which will assuredly be attained, if we rise to this great 
occasion — if we take our stand in the place which the Con- 
stitution has assigned to us — ^if we employ, with becoming firm- 
ness and dignity, the powers which belong to us as trustees of 
the nation, and as advisers of the Throne. Sir, the resolution 

* The Beform Bill hod been rejected by the House of Lords on the second reading, 
on October 7. 
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of my noble friend consists of two parts. He calls upon ns to 
declare our undiminished attachment to the principles of the 
Reform Bill^ and also our imdiminished confidence in his 
Majesty's Ministers. I consider these two declarations as 
identical. The question of reform is, in my opinion, of such 
paramount importance, that approving the principles of the 
Ministerial Bill, I must think the Ministers who have brought 
that Bill forward, although I may differ fit)m them on some 
minor points, entitled to the strongest support of Parliament. 

The right hon. gentleman the member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Goulbum) has attempted to divert the course 
of the debate to questions comparatively unimportant. He 
has said much about the coal-duty, about the candle-duty, 
about the budget of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
On most of the points to which he has referred, it would be 
easy for me, were I so inclined, to defend the Ministers ; and 
where I could not defend them, I should find it easy to re- 
criminate on those who preceded them. The right hon. 
member for the University of Cambridge has taunted the 
Ministers with the defeat which their measure respecting 
the timber-trade sustained in the last Parliament. I might, 
perhaps, at a more convenient season, be tempted to inquire 
whether that defeat was more disgraceful to them or to their 
predecessors. I might, perhaps, be tempted to ank the right 
hon. gentleman whether, if he had not been treated while in 
office with more fairness than he has shown while in opposition, 
it would have been in his power to carry his best measure — ^the 
Beer Bill ? He has accused the Ministers of bringing forward 
financial measures, and then withdrawing those measures. Did 
not he bring forward, during the session of 1830, a plan re- 
specting the sugar-duties ? and was not that plan withdrawn ? 

But, sir, this is mere trifling. I will not be seduced from 
the matter in hand by the right hon. gentleman's example. At 
the present moment I can see only one question in the state — 
the question of reform; only two parties — ^the friends of the 
Bill and its enemies. It is not my intention, sir, again to 
discuss the merits of the Reform Bill. The principle of that 
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Bill received the approbation of the late House of Commons 
after ten nights^ discussion; and the Bill^ as it now stands^ after 
a long and most laborious investigation^ passed the present 
House of Commons by a majority which was nearly half as 
large again as the minority. This was a little more than a 
fortnight ago. Nothing has since occurred to change our 
opinion. The justice of the case is unaltered. The public 
enthusiasm is undiminished. Old Sarum has grown no larger^ 
Manchester has grown no smaller. In addressing this House, 
therefore, I am entitled to assume that the BiU is in itself a 
good Bill. If so, ought we to abandon it merely because the 
Lords have rejected it? We ought to respect the lawful 
privileges of their House, but we ought also to assert our own. 
We are constitutionally as independent of their lordships as 
their lordships are of us ; we have precisely as good a right to 
adhere to our opinion as they have to dissent firom it. 

In speaking of their decision, I will attempt to follow that 
example of moderation which was so judiciously set by my noble 
friend the member for Devonshire : I will only say that I do 
not think them more competent to form a correct judgment on 
a poUtical question than we are. It is certain, that on all the 
most important points on which the two Houses have for a long 
time past differed, the Lords have at length come over to the 
opinion of the Commons. I am therefore entitled to say that, 
with respect to all those points, the Peers themselves being 
judges, the House of Commons was in the right and the House 
of Lords in the wrong. It was thus with respect to the Slave- 
trade — it was thus with respect to Cathohc Emancipation — it 
was thus with several other important questions. I, therefore, 
cannot think that we ought, on the present occasion, to sur- 
render our judgment to those who have acknowledged that, on 
former occasions of the same kind, we have judged more 
correctly than they have. Then again, sir, I cannot forget how 
the majority and the minority in this House were composed ; I 
cannot forget that the majority contained almost all those 
gentlemen who are returned by large bodies of electors. It is, 
I believe, no exaggeration to say that there were single members 
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of the majority who had more constituents than the whole 
minority put together. I speak advisedly and seriously : I 
believe that the number of freeholders of Yorkshire exceeds that 
of all the electors who return the Opposition. I cannot with 
propriety comment here on any reports which may have been 
circulated concerning the majority and minority in the House 
of Lords. I may, however, mention these notoriously historical 
facts — that during the last forty years the powers of the exe- 
cutive government have been, almost without intermission^ 
exercised by a party opposed to reform ; and that a very great 
number of peers have been created, and all the present bishops 
raised to the bench, during those years. On this question, 
therefore, while I feel more than usual respect for the judgment 
of the House of Commons, I feel less than usual respect for the 
judgment of the House of Lords. Our decision is the decision 
of the nation ; the decision of their lordships can scarcely be 
considered as the decision even of that class from wliich the 
Peers are generally selected, and of which they may be con- 
sidered as virtual representatives — ^the great landed gentlemen 
of England. I tliink, therefore, that we ought to adhere to our 
opinion concerning the Reform Bill. 

The next question is this, ought we to make a formal 
declaration that we adhere to our opinion? I think that we 
ought to make such a declaration; and I am sure that we 
cannot make it in more temperate or more constitutional terms 
than those which my noble friend asks us to adopt. I support 
the resolution which he has proposed Avith all my heart and 
soul. I support it as a friend to reform ; but I support it still 
more as a friend to law, to property, to social order. No 
observant and unpi'ejudiced man can look forward without great 
alarm to the effects which the recent decision of the Lords may 
possibly produce. I do not predict — I do not expect — open, 
armed insurrection. What I apprehend is this : that the people 
may engage in a silent, but extensive and persevering war 
against the law. What I apprehend is, that England may 
exhibit the same spectacle which Ireland exliibited tliree years 
ago ; agitators stronger than the magistrate, associations stronger 
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than the law ; a government powerful enough to be hated, and 
not powerful enough to be feared ; a people bent on indemnifying 

themaelYes by illegal excesses for the want of legal privileges. 
I fear that we may before long see the tribimals defied, the tax- 
gatherer resisted, public credit shaken, property insecure, the 
whole frame of society hastening to dissolution. It is easy to 
say, " Be bold — be firm — defy intimidation ! Let the law have 
its course — ^the law is strong enough to put down the seditious.'* 
Sir, we have heard this blustering before, and we know in 
what it ended. It is the blustering of little men whose lot 
has fallen on a great crisis. Xerxes scourging the winds, 
Canute commanding the waves to recede from his footstool, 
were but types of the folly of those who apply the maxims of 
the quarter sessions to the great convulsions of society. The 
law has no eyes ; the law has no hands ; the law is nothing — 
nothing but a piece of paper printed by the King's printer, with 
the King's arms at the top — till public opinion breathes the 
breath of life into the dead letter. 

We found this in Ireland. The Catholic Association bearded 
the Grovemment. The Grovemment resolved to put down the 
association. An indictment was brought against my hon. and 
learned friend the member for Kerry (Mr. O'Connell). The 
Orand Jury threw it out. ParUament met. The Lords Com- 
missioners came down with a speech recommending the sup- 
pression of the self-constituted legislature of Dublin. A Bill 
was brought in ; it passed both Houses by large majorities ; it 
received the royal assent. And what eflfect did it produce? 
Exactly as much as that old Act of Queen Elizabeth, still un- 
repealed, by which it is provided that every man who, without 
a special exemption, shall eat meat on Fridays and Saturdays, 
shall pay a fine of twenty shillings or go to prison for a month ! 
Not only was the association not destroyed, its power was not 
for one day suspended; it flourished and waxed strong under 
the law which had been made for the purpose of annihilating it. 
The elections of 1826 — the Clare election two years later — 
proved the folly of those who think that nations are governed 
by wax and parchment ; and at length, in the close of 1828^ 
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the Government had only one plain alternative before it— oon- 
oeesion or civil war. 

Sir^ I firmly believe that^ if the people of England shall lose 
all hope of carrying the Reform Bill by constitutional means, 
they will forthwith begin to ofier to the Grovemment the same 
kind of resistance which was ofiered to the late Government, 
three years ago^ by the people of Ireland — a resistance by no 
means amounting to rebellion — a resistance rarely amounting to 
any crime defined by the law — ^but a resistance^ nevertheless;, 
which is quite sufficient to obstruct the course of justice, to 
disturb the pursuits of industry^ and to prevent the accumulation 
of wealth. And is not this a danger which we ought to fear ? 
And is not this a danger which we are bound, by all means in 
our power, to avert ? And who are those who taunt us for 
yielding to intimidation? Who are those who affect to speak 
with contempt of associations, and agitators, and public 
meetings ? Even the very persons who, scarce two years ago, 
gave up to associations, and agitators, and public meetings 
their boasted Protestant Constitution, proclaiming all the time 
that they saw the evils of Catholic Emancipation as strongly as 
ever. Surely, surely the note of defiance which is now so 
loudly sounded in our ears proceeds with a peculiarly bad grace 
firom men whose highest glory it is that they abased themselves 
to the dust before a people whom their policy had driven to 
madness — ^fix>m men the proudest moment of whose lives was 
that in which they appeared in the character of persecutors 
scared into toleration. Do they mean to indemnify themselves 
for the humiliation of quailing before the people of Ireland by 
trampling on the people of England? If so, they deceive 
themselves. The case of Ireland, though a strong one, was by 
no means so strong a case as that with which we have now to 
deal. The Government, in its struggle with the Catholics of 
Ireland, had Great Britain at its back. Whom will it have at 
its back in the stru^le with the Reformers of Great Britain ? 

I know only two ways in which societies can permanently be 
governed — by public opinion, and by the sword. A Govern- 
ment having at its command the armies, the fleets, and the 
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rerenues of Great Britain^ might possibly hold Ireland by the 
sword. So Oliver Cromwell held Ireland ; so William III. held 
it ; so Mr. Pitt held it ; so the Duke of Wellington mighty 
perhaps^ have held it. But to govern Great Britain by the 
sword^ so wild a thought has never^ I will venture to say, 
occurred to any public man of any party ; and if any man were 
firantic enough to make the attempt, he would find, before three 
days had expired, that there is no better sword than that which 
is fieushioned out of a ploughshare. But, if not by the sword, 
how is the country to be governed ? I understand how the peace 
is kept at New York. It is by the assent and support of the 
people. I understand also how the peace is kept at Milan. It 
is by the bayonets of the Austrian soldiers. But how the peace 
is to be kept when you have neither the popular assent nor the 
military force — ^how the peace is to be kept in England by a 
Government acting on the principles of the present Opposition, 
I do not understand. 

There is, in truth, a great anomaly in the relation between 
the EngUsh people and their Government. Our institutions are 
either too popular, or not popular enough. The people have 
not sufficient power in making the laws ; but they have quite 
sofSdent power to impede the execution of the laws once made. 
The Legislature is almost entirely aristocratical ; the machinery 
by which the decrees of the Legislature are carried into effect is 
almost entirely popular ; and therefore we constantly see all the 
power which ought to execute the law employed to counteract 
Ihe law. Thus, for example, with a criminal code which carries 
its rigour to the length of atrocity, we have a criminal judicature 
which often carries its lenity to the length of peijury. Our law 
of libel is the most absurdly severe that ever existed ; so absurdly 
severe that, if it were carried into full eflRect, it would be much 
more oppressive than a censorship. And yet, with this severe 
law of libel, we have a press which practically is as free as the 
air. In 1819 the Ministers complained of the alarming increase 
of seditious and blasphemous publications. They proposed a law 
of great rigour to stop the growth of the evil ; and they obtained 
their law. It was enacted that the publisher of a seditious libel 
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mighty on a second conviction^ be banished ; and that if he should 
return from banishment^ he might be transported. How often 
was this law put in force ? Not once. Last year we repealed 
it ; but it was already dead^ or rather it was dead-bom. It was 
obsolete before le roi le veut had been pronounced over it. For 
any effect which it produced, it might as well have been in the 
Code Napoleon as in the English Statute-book. And why did 
the Grovemment, having solicited and produced so sharp and 
weighty a weapon, straightway hang it up to rust ? Was there 
less sedition, were there fewer libels, after the passing of the Act 
than before it? Sir, the very next year was the year 1820, the 
year of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, the very year when the 
public mind was most excited, the very year when the public 
press was most scurrilous. Why, then, did not the Ministers 
use their new law ? Because they durst not ; because they could 
not. They had obtained it with ease; for, in obtaining it, they 
had to deal with a subservient Parliament. They could not 
execute it ; for in executing it they would have to deal with a 
refractory people. 

These are instances of the difficulty of carrying the law into 
eflfect when the people are incUned to thwart their rulers. The 
great anomaly, or, to speak more properly, the great evil which 
I have described, would, I believe, be removed by the Bicform 
BiQ. That BiQ would establish perfect harmony between the 
people and the Legislature. It would give a fair share in the 
making of laws to those without whose co-operation laws are 
mere waste paper. Under a reformed system we should not 
see, as we now often see, the nation repealing Acts of Parliament 
as fast as we and the Lords can pass them. As I believe that 
the Reform Bill would produce this blessed and salutary concord, 
so I fear that the rejection of the Reform Bill, if that rejection 
should be considered as final, will aggravate the evil which I 
have been describing to an unprecedented, to a terrible extent. 
To all the laws which might be passed for the collection of the 
revenue, or for the prevention of sedition, the people would oppose 
the same kind of resistance by means of which they have suc- 
ceeded in mitigating, I might say in abrogating, the law of libel. 
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There would be so many offenders that the Grovemment would 
scarcely know at whom to aim its blow. Every offender would 
have so many accomplices and protectors^ that the blow would 
almost always miss the aim. The veto of the people — a veto not 
pronounced in set form^ like that of the Roman tribunes^ but 
quite as effectual as that of the Roman tribunes for the piurpose 
of impeding public measures — would meet the Government at 
every turn. The Administration would be unable to preserve 
order at home^ or to uphold the national honour abroad ; and at 
length men who are now moderate, who now think of revolution 
with horror, would begin to wish that the lingering agony of the 
State might be terminated by one fierce, sharp, decisive crisis ! 

Is there a way of escape from these calamities ? I believe 
that there is. I believe that if we do our duty — if we give the 
people reason to believe that the accomplishment of their wishes 
is only deferred — ^if we declare om undiminished attachment to 
the Reform Bill, and our resolution to support no Minister who 
will not support that Bill, we shall avert the fearful disasters 
which impend over the country. There is danger that, at this 
conjimcture, men of more zeal than wisdom may obtain a fatal 
influence over the public mind. With these men will be joined 
others who have neither zeal nor wisdom — common barrators in 
politics — dregs of society, which, in times of violent agitation, are 
tossed up from the botton to the top, and which, in quiet times, 
sink again from the top to their natural place at the bottom. 
To these men nothing is so hatefrd as the prospect of a recon- 
ciliation between the orders of the State. A crisis like that 
which now makes every honest citizen sad and anxious, fills 
these men with joy, and with a detestable hope. And how is it 
ibai such men, formed by nature and education to be objects of 
mere contempt, can ever inspire terror? How is it that such 
men, without talents or acquirements sufficient for the manage- 
ment of a vestry, sometimes become dangerous to great empires? 
The secret of their power lies in the indolence or faithlessness of 
those who ought to take the lead in the redress of public griev- 
ances. The whole history of low traders in sedition is contained 
in that fine old Hebrew fable which we have all read in the Book 
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December 16, 1831. 

On tlie Second Reading of tlie Reform Bill {England), 

I CAX assure my noble friend (Lord Mahon), for whom I 
entertain sentiments of respect and kindness, which no political 
diflference will, I trust, ever disturb, that his remarks have 
given me no pain, except, indeed, the pain which I feel at being 
compelled to say a few words about myself Those words shall 
be very few. I know how unpopular egotism is in this House. 
My noble friend says that, in the debates of last March, I 
declared myself opposed to the ballot, and that I have since 
recanted, for the purpose of making myself popular mth the 
inhal)itant3 of Leeds. My noble friend is altogether mistaken. 
I never said in any debate that I was opposed to the ballot. 
The word ballot never passed my lips within this House. I 
observed strict silence respecting it on two accounts : in the first 
place, because my own opinions were, till very lately, undecided; 
in the second place, because I knew that the agitation of that 
question, a question of which the importance appears to me to 
be greatly overrated, would divide those on whose firm and cordial 
union the safety of the empire depends. My noble friend 
has taken this opportunity of replying to a speech which I 
made last October. The doctrines which I then laid down 
were, according to him, most intemperate and dangerous. 
Now, sir, it happens curiously enough that my noble fiiend 
has himself asserted, in his speech of this night, those 
very doctrines, in language so nearly resembling mine that 
I might fairly accuse him of plagiarism. I said that laws 
have no force in themselves, and that, unless supported by 
public opinion, they are a mere dead letter.* The noble lord 
has said exactly the same thing to-night. " Keep your old Con- 

* See page 57. 
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stitiition/' is his argument ; " for whatever may be its defects in 
theory, it has more of the public veneration than your new Con- 
stitution will have ; and no laws can be efficient unless they have 
the public veneration/' I said that statutes are in themselves 
only wax and parchment, and I was called an incendiary by the 
Opposition. The noble lord has said to-night that statutes in 
themselves are only ink and parchment, and those very persons 
who resiled me have enthusiastically cheered him. It is, evi- 
dently, not from the pnriciple which I laid down, but from the 
application of the principle that they dissent. 

But, sir, it is time that I should address myself to the 
momentous question before us. I shall certainly give my best 
support to this Bill through all its stages ; and, in so doing, I 
conceive that I shall act in strict conformity with the resolution 
by which this House, towards the close of the late sessiolh, 
declared its unabated attachment to the principles and to the 
leading provisions of the first Reform Bill. All those principles, 
all those leading provisions, I find in the present measure. In 
the details there are, undoubtedly, considerable alterations. Most 
of the alterations appear to me to be improvements ; and even 
those alterations which I cannot consider as being in themselves 
improvements will yet be most useful, if their eflTect shall be to 
conciliate opponents, and to facilitate the adjustment of a ques- 
tion which, for the sake of order, for the sake of peace, for the 
sake of trade, ought to be not only satisfactorily but speedily 
settled. We have been told, sir, that if we pronounce this Bill 
to be a better Bill than the last, we recant all the doctrines which 
we maintained during the last session; we sing our palinode ; we 
allow that we have had a great escape ; we allow that our own 
conduct was deserving of censure ; wc allow that the party which 
was the minority in this House, and, most unhappily for the 
country, the majority in the other House, has saved the country 
firom a great calamity. 

Sir, even if this charge were well founded, there are those who 
should have been prevented by prudence, if not by magnanimity, 
from bringing it forward. I remember an Opposition which 
took a very different course. I remember an Opposition which, 
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while excluded firom power, taught all its doctrines to the 
Goyemment ; which, after labouring long, and sacrificing mudi, 
in order to effect improvenients in various parts of our system, 
saw the honour of those improvements appropriated by others. 
But the members of that Opposition had, I beUeve, a sincere 
desire to promote the public good. They, therefore, raised no 
shout of triimiph over the recantations of their neophytes. They 
rejoiced, but with no ungenerous joy, when their principles of 
trade, of jurisprudence, of foreign policy, of religious liberty, 
became the principles of the Administration. They were content 
that he who came into fellowship with them at the eleventh hour 
should have a far larger share of the reward than those who had 
borne the burden and heat of the day. In the year 1828, a single 
division in this House changed the whole policy of the Grovem- 
ment with respect to the Test and Corporation Acts. My noble 
firiend the Paymaster of the Forces then sat where the right hon. 
baronet the member for Tamworth (Sir B. Peel) now sits. I do 
not remember that, when the right hon. baronet announced his 
change of purpose, my noble friend sprang up to talk about 
palinodes, to magnify the wisdom and virtue of the Whigs, and 
to sneer at his new coadjutors. Indeed, I am not sure that the 
members of the late Opposition did not carry their indulgence 
too far, that they did not too easily suffer the fame of Grattan 
and Romilly to be transferred to less deserving claimants, that 
they were not too ready, in the joy with which they welcomed 
the tardy and convenient repentance of their converts, to grant a 
general amnesty for the errors or the insincerity of years. 

If it were true that we had recanted, this ought not to be made 
matter of charge against us by men whom posterity will remem- 
ber by nothing but recantations. But, in truth, we recant 
nothing; we have nothing to recant. We support this Bill ; we 
may possibly think it a better Bill than that which preceded it. 
But are we therefore bound to admit that we were in the wrong, 
that the Opposition was in the right, that the House of Lords 
has conferred a great benefit on the nation ? We saw — who did 
not see ? — great defects in the first Bill. But did we see nothing 
else? Is delay no evil ? Is prolonged excitement no evil ? Is 
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it no evil that the heart of a great people should be made 
hj deferred hope? We allow that many of the changes whieh 
haive been made are improyements. But we think that it would 
have been fiur better for the country to have had the last Bill, 
with aU ite defects^ than the present Bill^ with aU its improve- 
ments. Second thoughts are proverbially the best ; but there 
are emergencies which do not admit of second thoughts. There 
probably never was a law which might not have been amended 
by delay. But there have been many cases in which there would 
have been more mischief in the delay than benefit in the amend- 
ment. The first Bill, however inferior it may have been in its 
details to the present Bill, was yet herein far superior to the 
present Bill — that it was the first. K the first Bill had passed, 
it would, I firmly believe, have produced a complete reconciliation 
between the aristocracy and the people. It is my earnest wish 
and prayer that the present Bill may produce this blessed effect; 
but I cannot say that my hopes are so sanguine as they were at 
the beginning of the last session. The decision of the House of 
Lords has, I fear, excited in the public mind feelings of resent- 
ment which will not soon be allayed. What, then, it is said, 
would you legislate in haste ? Would you l^islate in times of 
great excitement concerning matters of such deep concern? 
Tes, sir, I would ; and if any bad consequenoes should follow 
from the haste and the excitement, let those be held answerable 
who, when there was no need of haste, when there existed no 
excitement, refiised to listen to any project of refi>rm ; nay, who 
made it an argument against reform that the public mind was 
not excited. When few meetings were held, when few petitions 
were sent up to us, these politicians said, ^' Would you alter a 
constitution with which the people are perfectly satisfied ?" And 
now, when the kingdom, fi*om one end to the other, is convulsed 
by the question of reform, we hear it said by the very same 
persons, '^ Would you alter the representative system in such 
agitated times as these ?" 

Half the logic of misgovemment lies in this one sophistical 
dilemma : if the people are turbulent, they are unfit for liberty ; 
if diey are quiet, they do not want liberty. I allow that hasty 
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legislation is an evil. I allow that there are great objections to 
legislating in troubled times. But reformers are compelled to 
legislate fast^ because bigots will not legislate early. Reformers 
are compelled to legislate in times of excitement^ because bigots 
will not legislate in times of tranquillity. If, ten years ago — ^nay, 
if only two years ago — there had been at the head of aflTairs'men 
who imderstood the signs of the times and the temper of the 
nation, we should not have been forced to hurry now. If we 
cannot take our time, it is because we have to make up their lost 
time. If they had reformed gradually, we might have reformed 
gradually ; but we are compelled to move fast, because they would 
not move at all. Though I admit, sir, that this Bill is in its 
details superior to the former Bill, I must say that the best parts 
of this Bill — those parts for the sake of which principally I sup- 
port it, those parts for the sake of which I would support it, 
however imperfect its details might be — are parts which it has in 
common with the former Bill. It destroys nomination; it admits 
the great body of the middle orders to a share in the Govern- 
ment; and it contains provisions which will, as I conceive, 
greatly diminish the expense of elections. 

Touching the expense of elections, I will say a few words, 
because that part of the subject has not, I think, received so much 
attention as it deserves. Whenever the nomination boroughs are 
attacked, the opponents of reform produce a long list of eminent 
men who have sat for those boroughs, and who, they tell us, would 
never have taken any part in public affairs but for those boroughs. 
Now, sir, I suppose no person will maintain that a large consti- 
tuent body is likely to prefer ignorant and incapable men to men 
of information and ability. Whatever objections there may be 
to democratic institutions, it was never, I beUeve, doubted that 
those institutions are f&vourable to the development of talents. 
We may prefer the constitution of Sparta to that of Athens, or 
the constitution of Venice to that of Florence ; but no person 
will deny that Athens produced more great men than Sparta, or 
that Florence produced more great men than Venice. But to 
come nearer home : the five largest English towns which now 
have the right of returning two members each by popular election, 
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are Westminster, Southwark, Liverpool, Bristol, and Norwich. 
Now let us see what members those places have sent to Parlia- 
ment. I will not speak of the hving, though among the living 
are some of the most distinguished ornaments of the House. I 
will confine myself to the dead. Among many respectable and 
useful members of Parliament whom these towns have returned 
during the last half-century, I find Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Tiemey, Sir Samuel B;omilly, Mr. 
Canning, Mr. Huskisson. These were eight of the most illus- 
trious parliamentary leaders of the generation which is passing 
away firom the world. Mr. Pitt was, perhaps, the only person 
worthy to make a ninth with them. It is surely a remarkable 
circumstance that of the nine most distinguished members of 
the House of Commons who have died within the last forty years, 
eight should have been returned to Parliament by the five largest 
represented towns. I am therefore warranted in saying that 
great constituent bodies are quite as competent to discern merit, 
and quite as much disposed to reward merit, as the proprietors 
of boroughs. 

It is true that some of the distinguished statesmen whom I 
have mentioned would never have been known to large constituent 
bodies if they had not first sate for nomination boroughs. But 
why is this ? Simply because the expense of contesting popular 
places, under the present system, is ruinously great. A poor 
man cannot defray it ; an untried man cannot expect his consti- 
tuents to defiray it for him. And this is the way in which our 
representative system is defended. Corruption vouches corrup- 
tion. Every abuse is made the plea for another abuse. We 
must have nomination at Gattou, because we have profusion at 
Liverpool. Sir, these ailments convince me, not that no reform 
is required, but that a very deep and searching reform is required. 
If two evils serve in some respects to counterbalance each other, 
this is a reason, not for keeping both, but for getting rid of both 
together. At present you close against men of talents that broad, 
that noble entrance which belongs to them, and which ought to 
stand wide open to them ; and in exchange you open to them a 
by-entranoe — low and narrow, always obscure, ofUm filthy. 
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thiongh which^ too often^ tiiey can pass only by crawling on 
their hands and knees, and from which they too often emerge 
sallied with stains never to be washed away. 

But take the most favourable case. Suppose that the member 
who sits for a nomination borough owes his seat to a man of 
virtue and honour, to a man whose service is perfect freedom, to 
a man who would think himself degraded by any proof of grati- 
tude which might degrade his nominee. Yet is it nothing that 
he comes into this House wearing the badge, though not feeling 
the chain, of servitude ? Is it nothing that he cannot speak of his 
independence without exciting a smile ? Is it nothing that he is 
considered, not as a representative, but as an adventurer ? This 
is what your system does for men of genius. It admits them to 
political power, not as under better institutions they would be ad- 
mitted to power, erect, independent, unsullied, but by means 
which corrupt the virtue of many, and in some degree diminish the 
authority of all. Could any system be devised better fitted to 
pervert the principles and break the spirit of men formed to be 
the glory of their country ? And can we mention no instance 
in which this system has made such men useless, or worse than 
useless, to the country of which their talents were the omament, 
and might, under happier circumstances, have been the salvation? 
Ariel, the beautiful and kindly Ariel, doing the bidding of the 
loathsome and malignant Sycorax, is but a faint type of genius 
enslaved by the spells, and employed in the drudgery, of 
corruption — 

A spirit too delioate 
To act those earthy and abhorred oommands. 

We cannot do a greater service to men of real merit than by 
destroying that system which has been called their refuge^ 
which is their house of bondage — ^than by taking from them the 
patronage of the great, and giving to them in its stead the respect 
and confidence of the people. The Bill now before us will, I 
believe, produce that happy effect. It facilitates the canvass ; 
it reduces the expense of legal agency; it shorteos the poll; 
above all, it disfranchises the out- voters. It is not easy to cal- 
cnlBte the precise extent to which these changes will diminish 
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the cxMt of dectioiu. I have attempted^ however^ to obtain some 
mfinmation on this subject. I bave applied to a gentleman of 
great ezperienoe in afiairs of this kind — a gentleman who^ at the 
three last general elections^ managed the finances of the popular 
psrtj in one of the largest boroughs in the kingdom. He tells 
me that at the general election of 1826^ when the borough was 
co n te ste d, the expenses of the popular candidate amounted to 
dBlS^OOO ; and that, by the best estimate which can now be made, 
the borough maj, under the reformed system, be as effectually 
contested for one-tenth part of that sum. In the new constituent 
bodies, there are no ancient rights reserved. In those bodies, 
therefore, the expense of an election will be still smaller. I 
firmly believe that it will be possible to poll out Manchester for 
less than the market-price of Old Sarum. 

Sir, I have, from the beginning of these discussions, supported 
reform on two grounds : first, because I believe it to be in itself a 
good thing ; and secondly, because I think the dangers of with- 
holding it to be so great that, even if it were an evil, it would be 
the less of two evils. The dangers of the coimtry have in no wise 
diminished. I believe that they have greatly increased. It is, 
I fear, impossible to deny, that what has happened with respect 
to almost every great question that ever divided mankind has 
happened also with respect to the Reform Bill. Wherever great 
interests are at stake there will be much excitement, and wherever 
there is much excitement there will be some extravagance. The 
tame great stirring of the human mind which produced the 
Befoormation produced also the follies and crimes of the Ana- 
haptists. The same spirit which resisted the Ship-money and 
aboliBhed the Star-chamber produced the Levellers and the 
Kfth-monarchy men. And so, it cannot be denied that bad men, 
availing themselves of the agitation produced by the question of 
Reform, have promulgated, and promulgated with some success, 
doctrines incompatible with the existence— I do not say of 
monarchy, or of aristocracy — but of all law, of all order, of all 
pr operty, of all civilisation, of all that makes us to difier from 
Mohawks or Hottentots. 

I bring no accusation against that portion of the working- 
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classes which has been imposed upon by these doctrines. Those 
persons are what their situation has made them — ignorant from 
want of leisure, irritable from the sense of distress. That they 
should be deluded by impudent assertions and gross sophisms — 
that, suffering cruel privations, they should give ready credence 
to promises of relief — that, never having investigated the nature 
and operation of government, they should expect impossibilities 
from it, and should reproach it for not performing impossibilities 
— all tliis is perfectly natural. No errors which they may commit 
ought ever to make us forget that it is in all probability owing 
solely to the accident of our situation that we have not fallen 
into errors precisely similar. There are few of us who do not 
know from experience, that, even with all our advantages of 
education, pain and sorrow can make us very querulous and very 
unreasonable. We ought not, therefore, to be surprised that, 
as tlie Scotch proverb says, '' it should be ill talking between a 
full man and a fastmg;" that the logic of the rich man who vin- 
dicates the rights of property, should seem very inconclusive to 
the poor man who hears his children cry for bread. 

I bring, I say, no accusation against the working-classes. I 
would withhold from them nothing wliich it might be for their 
good to j)ossess. I see with pleasure that, by the provisions of 
the Reform Bill, the most industrious and respectable of our 
labourers will be admitted to a share in the government of the 
State. If I would reftise to the working-people that larger share 
of power which some of them have demanded, I would refuse it 
because I am convinced that, by giring it, I should only increase 
their distress. I admit that the end of government is their hap- 
piness ; but, that they may be governed for their happiness, they 
must not be governed according to the doctrines which they have 
learned from their ilUterate, incapable, low-minded flatterers. 
But, sir, the fact that such doctrines have been promulgated 
among the multitude is a strong argument for a speedy and 
effectual reform. That government is attacked is a reason for 
making the foundations of government broader, and deeper, and 
more solid. That property is attacked is a reason for binding 
together all proprietors in the firmest union. That the agitation 
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of the question of reform has enabled worthless demagogues to 
propagate their notions with some success^ is a reason for speedily 
settling the question in the only way in which it can be settled. 

It is difficult, sir, to conceive any spectacle more alarming 
than that which presents itself to us when we look at the two 
extreme parties in this country— a narrow oligarchy above, an 
infuriated multitude below ; on the one side the vices engendered 
by power, on the other side the vices engendered by distress ; 
the one party blindly averse to improvement, the other party 
bhndly clamouring for destruction— the one party ascribing to 
poUtical abuses the sanctity of property, the other party crying 
out against property as a poUtical abuse. Both these parties are 
alike ignorant of their true interest. God forbid that the State 
should ever be at the mercy of either, or should ever experience 
the calamities which must result from a collision between them ! 
I anticipate no such horrible event ; for, between those two par- 
ties stands a third party, infinitely more powerful than both the 
others put together, attacked by both, villified by both, but 
destined, I trust, to save both from the fatal effects of their own 
folly. To that party I have never ceased, through all the vicis- 
situdes of public affairs, to look with confidence, and with a good 
hope. I speak of that great party which zealously and steadily 
supported the first Reform Bill, and wliich will, I have no doubt, 
support the second Reform Bill with equal steadiness and equal 
zeal. That party is the middle class of England, with the flower 
of the aristocracy at its head, and the flower of the working- 
classes bringing up its rear. That great party has taken its 
immoveable stand between the enemies of all order and the 
enemies of all liberty. It will have reform, it will not have 
revolution ; it will destroy poUtical abuses, it will not suffer the 
rights of property to be assailed ; it wiU preserve, in spite of 
themselves, those who are assaiUng it, from the right and from 
the left, with contradictory accusations ; it wiU be a daysman 
between them ; it wiU lay its hand upon them both — ^it wiU not 
suffer them to tear each other in pieces. WhUe that great party 
continues unbroken, as it now is imbrokcn, I shaU not reUnquish 
the hope that this great contest may be conducted, by lawful 
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meana^ to a happy termination. But of this I am assured^ that, 
by means lawful or unlawful, to a termination, happy or unhappy, 
tins contest must speedily come. 

All that I know of the history of past times — all the observa- 
tions that I have been able to make on the present state of the 
country — ^have convinced me that the time has arrived when a 
great concession must be made to the democracy of England — 
that the question, whether the change be in itself good or bad 
has become a question of secondary importance — ^that, good or 
bad, the thing must be done — that a law as strong as the laws of 
attraction and motion has decreed it. I well know that history, 
when we look at it in small portions, may be so construed as to 
mean anything — ^that it may be interpreted in as many ways as 
a Delphic oracle. " The French Revolution," says one expositor, 
*' was the effect of concession." " Not so," cries another; " the 
French Revolution was produced by the obstinacy of an arbitrary 
Government." " 11 the French nobles," says the first, " had 
refused to sit with the tiers etat, they would never have been 
driven from their coimtry." '^They would never have been 
driven from their country," answers the other, "if they had 
agreed to the reforms proposed by M. Turgot." These contro- 
versies can never be brought to any decisive test, or to any satis- 
&ctory conclusion. But as I believe that history, when we look 
at it in small fragments, proves anything or nothing, so I believe 
that it is frdl of usefrd aud precious instruction when we contem- 
plate it in lai^ portions — ^when we take in, at one view, the 
whole life-time of great societies. I believe that it is possible to 
obtain some insight into the law which regulates the growth of 
communities, and some knowledge of the effects which that 
growth produces. The history of England, in particular, is the 
history of a government constantly giving way, sometimes peace- 
ably, sometimes afl;er a violent struggle, but constantly giving 
way before a nation which has been constantly advancing. The 
fiirest-laws, the law of villeinage, the oppressive power of the 
Roman Catholic Church — ^the power, scarcely less oppresoivQ^ 
which, for some time after the Reformation, was exercised by the 
Protestant Establishment — ^the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
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MOflonhip of Hie pren^ suooeBiiTely yielded. The abuscB of the 
Fppre eeatati?e system are now yielding to the same irresistible 
fcrce. It was impossible for the Stuarts — and it would have been 
imposnble for them if they had possessed aU the energy of 
Ricbelien^ and aU the craft of Mazarin — ^to govern England as it 
kid been governed by the Tudors. It was impossible for the 
princes of the House of Hanover to govern England as it had 
been governed by the Stuarts. And so it is impossible that 
Bngland should be any longer governed as it was governed under 
the fiKir first prinoes of the House of Hanover. 

I say impossible. I believe that over the great changes of the 
flunral world we possess as little power as over the great changes 
of the physical world. We can no more prevent time firom 
dianging the distribution of property and of intelligence, we can 
no mare prevent property and intelligence from aspiring to 
political power, than we can change the courses of the seasons 
and of the tides. In peace or in tumult — ^by means of old insti- 
tationB, where those institutions are flexible — over the ruins of 
old institutions, where those institutions oppose an unbending 
rasistance — the great march of society proceeds, and must proceed. 
The feeble efforts of individuals to bear back are lost and swept 
sway in the mighty rush with which the species goes onward. 
Iliose who appear to lead the movement are, in &ct, only whirled 
abmg before it; those who attempt to resist it are beaten down 
and crushed beneath it. It is because rulers do not pay sufficient 
attention to the stages of this great movement, because they 
underrate its force, because they are ignorant of its law, that so 
many violent and fisarful revolutions have changed the &ce of 
society. We have heard it said a hundred times during these 
dBcnflsions — ^we have heard it said repeatedly in the course of 
Aui very debate, that the people of England are more free than 
they were, that the government is more democratic than 
it was ; and this is urged as an argument against Reform. 
I admit the ftct, but I deny the inference. 

It is a principle never to be fiirgotten, in discussions like this, 
tfwt it is not by absolute, but by relative misgovemment that 
natioDB aie roused to madness. It is not sufficient to look merely 
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at the form of government. We must look also to the state of the 
public mind. The worst tyrant that ever had his neck wrung in 
modem Europe might have passed for a paragon of clemency in 
Persia or Morocco. Our Indian subjects submit patiently to a 
monopoly of salt. We tried a stamp-duty — a duty so light as to be 
scarcely perceptible — on the fierce breed of the old Puritans, and 
we lost an empire. The government of Louis XVI. was certainly 
a much better and milder government than that of Louis XIV. ; 
yet Louis XIV. was admired, and even loved, by his people. 
Louis XVI. died on the scaffold. Why ? Because, though the 
government had made many steps in the career of improvement, 
it had not advanced so rapidly as the nation. Look at our own 
history. The liberties of the people were at least as much 
respected by Charles I. as by Henry VIII., by James II. as 
by Edward VI. But did this save the crown of James II.? 
Did this save the head of Charles I. ? Every person who knows 
the history of our ci\il dissensions knows that all those argu- 
ments which are now employed l)y the opponents of the Reform 
Bill, might have been employed, and were actually employed, by 
the unfortunate Stuarts. The reasoning of Charles and of all 
his apologists runs thus : " What new grievance does the nation 
suffer ? What has the King done more than what Henry did — 
more than what Elizabeth did? Did the people ever enjoy 
more freedom than at present ? — did they ever enjoy so much 
freedom?" But what would a wise and honest counsellor — ^if 
Charles had been so happy as to possess such a coimsellor — ^have 
repUed to arguments like these ? He would have said, " Sir, I 
acknowledge that the people were never more free than under 
your government. I acknowledge that those who talk of re- 
storing the old Constitution of England use an improper expres- 
sion. I acknowledge that there has been a constant improvement 
during those very years in which many persons imagine that 
there has been a constant deterioration. But though there has 
been no change in the government for the worse, there has been 
a change in the public mind, which produces exactly the same 
effect wliich would be produced by a change in the government 
for the worse. Perhaps tliis change in the public mind is to be 
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regretted. But no matter ; you cannot reverse it. You cannot 
undo all that eighty eventful years have done. You cannot 
tranflform the Englishmen of 1640 into the Englishmen of 1560. 
It may be that the submissive loyalty of our fathers was prefer- 
able to that inquiring^ censuring^ resisting spirit which is now 
abroad. It may be that the times when men paid their bene- 
volences cheerfully were better times than these^ when a gentle- 
man goes before the Exchequer Chamber to resist an assessment 
of 20s. And so it may be that infancy is a happier time than 
manhood, and manhood than old age. But God has decreed 
that old age shall succeed to manhood, and manhood to infancy. 
Even so have societies their law of growth. As their strength 
becomes greater — as their experience becomes more extensive, 
yon can no longer confine them within the swaddling-bands, or 
hill them in the cradles, or amuse them with the rattles, or terrify 
them with the bugbears of their infancy. I do not say that they 
are better or happier than they were ; but this I say, they are 
different from what they were; you cannot again make them 
what they were ; and you cannot safely treat them as if they con- 
tinued to be what they were.'' 

This was the advice which a wise and honest minister would 
have given to Charles I. These were the principles on which 
that unhappy prince should have acted. But no. He would 
govern — I do not say iU, I do not say tyrannically ; I say only 
this, he would govern the men of the seventeenth century as if 
they had been the men of the sixteenth century ; and therefore 
it was that all his talents and all his virtues did not save him 
from unpopularity, from dvil war, from a prison, from a bar, 
from a scaffold. These things are written for our instruction. 
Another great intellectual revolution has taken place; our lot 
has been cast on a time analogous, in many respects, to the time 
which immediately preceded the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment. There is a change in society; there must be a corre- 
spcmding change in the government. We are not — ^we cannot, 
in the nature of things, be — what our fathers were. We are no 
more like the men of the American war, or tlic men of the 
gagging-bill, than the men who cried '^ Privilege V round the 
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coach of Charles I. were like the men who changed their reli* 
gion once a-year at the bidding of Henry VIII. That there is 
such a change^ I can no more doubt than I can doubt that we 
have more powo'-looms^ more steam-engines, more gas-lights 
than our ancestors. That there is such a change, the Minister 
wiU surely find — ^if ever such a Minister should arise — who shall 
attempt to fit the yoke of Mr. Pitt to the necks of the EngUsh- 
men of the nineteenth century. 

What, then, can you do to bring back those times when the 
constitution of this House was an object of veneration to the 
people ? Even as much as Stra£Ebrd and Laud could do to bring 
back the days of the Tudors — as much as Bonner and Gkrdiner 
could do to bring back the days of Hildebrand — as much as 
Villele and Polignac could do to bring back the days of Louis 
XIV. You may make the change tedious ; you may make it 
violent ; you may — Gk)d, in his mercy, forbid ! — ^you may make 
it bloody ; but avert it you cannot. Agitations of the public 
mind, so deep and so long continued as those which we have 
witnessed, do not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, 
by the law or in spite of the law, through the Parliament or 
over the Parliament, reform must be carried. Therefore, be 
content to guide that movement which you cannot stop. Fling 
wide the gates to that force which else will enter through the 
breach. Then will it still be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar 
glory of om* Constitution that, though not exempt from the decay 
which is wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune and the lapse of 
time in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it 
yet contains within it the means of self-reparation. Then will 
England add to her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and 
the purest of all — ^that every blessing which other nations have 
been forced to seek, and have too often sought in vain, by means 
of violent and bloody revolutions, she will have attained by a 
peaceful and a lawful reform. 
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THE ANATOMY BILL. 
February 27, 1832. 

On Mr, Warburtans Moium/or the farther CoMideration of ike Rqwri 

of the Committee on the AfuUomy BiU. 

SiK, I cannot, even at this late hour of the night, lefirain firom 
Kjnng two or three words. Most of the ohflenrations of the hon. 
member for Preston (Mr. H. Hunt) I pass by, as undeserving: of 
any answer before an audience like this. But on one part of his 
qpeech I must make a few remarks. We are, 8a3rs he, making a 
kw to benefit the rich at the expense of the poor. Sir, the &ct 
ii fbe direct reverse of this. This is a Bill which tends espe* 
cially to the benefit of the poor. What are the evils against 
which we are attempting to make provision ? Two especially ; 
that is to say, the practice of burking and bad surger}'. Now, 
tD both those the poor alone are exposed. What man in our 
imk of life runs the smallest risk of being burked? That a 
man has property, that he has connexions, that he is likely to be 
missed and sought for, are circumstances which secure him against 
the burker. It is curious to observe the difference between 
murd e r s of this kind and other murders. An ordinan* miuxlerer 
Udes the body, and disposes of the property. Bishop aiul Wil- 
liams dig holes and bury the property, and expose the boily to 
mle. Hie more wretched, the more lonely, any human being 
maj be, the more desirable prey is he to these wretches. It is 
die man, the mere naked man, that they pursue. 

Again, as to bad surgery ; this is, of all evils, the evil by which 
Ae ridi suffer least, and the poor most. If we could do all that 
in the ofdnion of the member for Preston ought to be done — if 
wc could prevent disinterment — if we could prevent dissection — 
if we oouM destroy the English school of anatomy — ^if we could 
force every student of the medical science to go to the exi)en8e 
of a foreign education, on whom would the bad conseiiuences fall ? 
On the rich ? Not at all. As long as there is in France, in 
Italy, in Germany, a single surgeon of eminent skill — a single 
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sui^:eon who is, to use the phrase of the member for Preston, 
addicted to dissection — that surgeon will be in attendance when- 
ever an English nobleman is about to undergo a critical opera- 
tion. The higher orders in England will always be able to 
procure the best medical assistance. "Who suficrs by the bad 
state of the Russian school of surgery? The Emperor Nicholas ? 
By no means. But the poor dispersed over the country. If the 
education of a surgeon should become very expensive, if the fees 
of surgeons should rise, if the supply of regular surgeons should 
diminish, the suflFerers would be, not the rich, but the poor in 
our country \illages, who would again be left to mountebanks, 
and barbers, and old women — to charms and quack medicines. 

The hon. gentleman talks of sacrificing the interests of 
humanity to the interests of science, as if this were a question 
about the squaring of the circle, or the transit of Venus. This 
is not a mere question of science — it is not the unprofitable ex- 
ercise of an ingenious mind — it is a question of care and pain. 
It is a question of life and death. Does the hon. gentleman 
know from what cruel suflTerings the improvement of surgical 
science has rescued our species ? I will tell him one story, the 
first that comes into my head. He may have heard of La)pold, 
Duke of Austria, the same who imprisoned our Richard CcEur- 
de-Lion. Leopold's horse fell under him, and crushed his leg. 
The surgeons said that the limb must be amputated ; but none 
of them knew how to amputate it. Leo(X)ld, in his agony, laid 
a hatchet on his thigh, and ordered his servant to strike with a 
mallet. The 1^ was cut ofi*, and he died of the gush of blood. 
Such was the end of that powerful prince. Why, there is not 
now a bricklayer who falls from a ladder in England, who cannot 
obtain surgical assistance infinitely superior to that which the 
sovereign of Austria could command in the twelfth century. I 
think this a Bill which tends to the good of the people, and which 
tends especially to the good of the poor. Therefore I support it. 
If it is unpopular, I am sorry for it. But I shall checrfidly take 
my share of its unpopularity. For such, I am con\inced, ought 
to be the conduct of one whose object it is, not to flatter the 
people, but to serve them. 
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February 28, 1832. 

Hie BiU for England, in Committee, 17 th Bay. On the question that 
the Tower Handete stand part of Schedide C. 

He was unwilling to occupy the time of the House upon this sub- 
ject, after the observations wliich he had thought it his duty to 
make in the course of the last session. But the extreme solicitude 
he felt on account of the importance of the question, and of the 
peculiar circumstances under which they were called on to discuss 
it, compelled him to make a few observations on the subject. In 
that, as in every other place, the first grand object in the dis- 
cussion of these questions was, to clear the ground, and settle upon 
whom lay the burden of proof. It was his opinion that the burden 
of proof in this instance lay upon tlie Opposition. He considered 
that he was speaking to a House of Reformers — there might be one 
or two exceptions, but the great body on that and on the other side 
of the House had, he believed, agreed that some change in tlie 
representation must take place. He did not assert that every 
individual in that House entertained that opinion ; but he could 
not avoid taking it for granted, that the great majority of the 
Opposition did ; for he was warranted in saying, that in a great 
majority of the speeches they had delivered they had admitted 
the necessity of some change. If he did not entertain the opinion 
he now expressed as to their sentiments, he must put aside all 
the addresses sent up from the country by the noblemen and 
gentlemen who, in their difiercnt coimties, had opposed this 
measure of reform, but all of whom had said that some change 
was necessary — that some reform must take place — and that 
some large bodies of people must have representatives given to 
them. 

If the &jct was as he had stated, they on the side of the House 

o 
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on whicli he sat proposed that^ as part of the large commiinities 
entitled to representation^ the metropolitan districts should be 
represented. If enfiranchisement ought to be part of the reform 
that the times required^ and that gentlemen opposite admitted to 
be necessary^ it was for those gentlemen to show why the places now 
proposed should not partake of the advantages of enfiranchisement. 
He was aware that they had no precise standard by which to 
determine what were the towns that should receive representatives. 
He should use the word importance, to constitute tliat standard ; 
for though it was possible to raise quibbles upon it, none could 
possibly deny that, if they were compelled to bestow representa- 
tion upon one of two places, they would rather bestow it upon a 
town like Manchester than upon a petty ^-iUage, and their choice 
would be guided by the greater importance of the place selected. 
If they took the amount of population as the standard of im- 
portance — if they adopted that of the number of £10 houses — ^if 
they took the amount of the assessed taxes — if they took the 
wealth — if they adopted intelligence as their criterion — indeed, 
estimate it as they might, let them take any combination of arith- 
metical figures that they plea^sed — let them multiply or divide — 
let them subtract or add — let them adopt the course pointed out 
by Lieutenant Drummond, or that of the hon. member who pro- 
posed to decide the question by the square root of population and 
taxes — in short, let them take whatever course of arithmetic they 
pleased, there was none from which tliese metro[K)Utan districts 
would not come marked with the proofs of a most undoubted im- 
portance. If they took population, wealth, and intelligence, as 
the standard by which to measure their decision, fifty woidd be a 
more projjer number of representatives than eight to give to these 
districts. That was a fact recognised by the hon. and learned 
gentleman himself. 

It was admitted by all hon. members that, in all these elements 
of fitness for the formation of a constituency, the metropolitan 
districts stood higher than any other. If so, it was for those 
who wished to withhold the enfiranchisement to give the reason 
why it should be withheld. The noble lord (Marquis of Chandos) 
had ofifered some reasons for refusing the members to these dis- 
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tricts, m^ich reasons the hon. and learned gentleman had most 
elaborately exerted himself to upset. What, said the hon. and 
learned gentleman, will you let loose 150,000 voters — will you 
give the rights of franchise to such an immense body ? Yes, 
said the noble lord ; I will add Marylebone to Westminster — ^I 
will give the Tower Hamlets and Finsbury to the City, and 
Lambeth to Southwark. Yes, they who had talked so much of 
swamping constituencies, who had exclaimed so loudly against 
such a course, who affected so much dread of a large consti- 
tuency, actually proposed to swamp Westminster with Mary- 
lebone, to swamp the City with Finsbmy and the Tower 
Hamlets, and to swamp Southwark with Lambeth; and that, 
too, although at the same time they described the present con- 
Btituencies of each of these places as sufficiently numerous. 
What! were they not afraid of the unhealthful state of the 
metropolis— of the agitation excited by elections among such 
very large constituencies? No, they seemed to be afraid of 
none of these things when they made the proposal. Of what, 
then, were they afraid ? Of eight members — simply of eight 
members ; that must be the cause of their fear. But the fear 
was still more remarkable, for the noble lord proposed to add 
two members to Middlesex ; so that it might be said that the 
noble lord feared six members, a number not so great as was 
retiuned by some individual peers, under the present system, 
to that House. 

The only argument against giving representatives to the 
metropolitan districts was, that the members would be called 
to a very strict account by their constituents — that they would 
not speak their own sense, but merely the fluctuating sense 
of those who sent them as their representatives. But that argu- 
ment applied as strongly to the instances of members returned 
by individuals. He did not understand the grounds on which 
those who represented the submission of members to l)e called 
to account by a numerous constituency as a disgrace, while they 
thought it a point of honour to submit to the same strictness of 
account to an individual. He did not imderstand that spii'it of 
honour that could lick the heels of au oligarchy, while it spumed 
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at the wishes of the people. He did uot understand that point 
of honour which made a man boast that he had gone out of his 
seat because he had voted in a particular manner against the 
wish of one man^ his patron^ while he taunted another member 
for quitting his seat solely because he had offended 12^000 
persons. But supposing this strictness of calling to account to 
be an evil, was that evil confined to the metropolitan districts? 
Certainly not. During the discussion on the Catholic claims 
there were many gentlemen who disguised their opinion, who 
compromised their real wishes and feelings, for fear of offending 
their constituents. He did not understand on what groimd 
they were more afraid on the subject of the influence to be 
exercised by the constituency in the metropolitan districts than 
in other large towns. He knew an instance of an individiial 
who declared that there were many gentlemen who said on that 
occasion that they- could not vote for the Catholic question if 
they wished to retain their seats. That, however, was not the 
evil of popular representation alone. It was the fault of all 
representations, individual and numerous. To suppose other- 
wise would be to manifest an ignorance of human nature. But 
the great argument really was, in plain words, a dread of the 
preponderance of the people. There might be some evil in 
that ; but if it was an evil, it was one which this Bill would not 
increase. 

It had always been found that a great city exercised an 
influence over the empire of wliich it formed a part, but that 
influence was not connected with the number of representatives 
it possessed. It might, indeed, exist without the city having 
any representative at all, and was nowhere so great as under 
arbitrary and despotic governments. It was unnecessary to re- 
mind the House that at Rome the despotic emperors, while they 
exercised the most unboimded and the most brutal tyranny 
over the people, yet thought it necessary to conciUate the popu- 
lace with expensive shows. At Madrid, under their tyrannical 
government, the mob often compelled their despot king to pro- 
mise the dismissal of an obnoxious Minister ; they had done so 
in the reign of Charles II., and again in that of Charles III. 
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They had risen in the streets; surrounded the palace of the 
king ; compelled him to appear on the balcony^ and to promise 
them all they demanded. That had nothing to do with the 
share which the people of Madrid had in the Cortes. If there 
was any country in which the people exercised a morbid influ- 
ence over the government, it was in Turkey, in despotic Turkey, 
Even there, where reigned the most absolute, the most un- 
mitigated despotism, the most iron-handed tyranny, the Sultan 
was often forced to sacrifice his Ministers, and obey the will of 
the people living in the neighbourhood of the seraglio. 

That was an influence which nothing could take away but an 
earthquake like that of Lisbon. That species of influence would 
always be possessed by London, and nothing would remove it but 
such a fierce and dreadful calamity as that which in a great 
d^n^'ee overwhelmed this great city in 1666. But did the noble 
lord propose to take away that influence ? The noble lord knew 
it was impossible. Prom all time the City of London had been 
of great importance in the struggles of party and of the people ; 
and it had generally, by the force of its power, decided those 
struggles; but it would be absurd to think of making a law to 
regulate a power which was only to be dreaded when all law was 
at an end. As long as the rule of law continued, the power of 
London would only consist of the number of votes it had in that 
House. When law was at an end, the power of London would 
consist of 1,500,000 persons, and of that power there was 
nothing to deprive it. As long as regular government existed, 
the metropolis was, in fact, weak; but when the course of 
legolar government was disturbed, the metropolis possessed, and 
could employ, a vast and overwhelming force. But the noble 
lord proposed that which would, in fact, increase the danger, for 
he would refuse to the metropolis all votes whatever. Without 
recurring to the speeches of any democratic orator, he could 
show the danger of this refiisal, by proving the advantage of the 
concession. He would refer to the speech which Mr. Burke 
delivered on the question of conciliation with America. In that 
speech it was said by Mr. Burke, after referring to the dissen- 
sions that had existed in Wales, " A complete and not ill-pro- 
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portioned representatioii by counties and boronghs was bestowed 
upon Wales by Act of Parliament. From that moment^ as by 
a ebarm^ the tmnults subsided, obedience was restored, peace^ 
order, and civilisation followed in the train of liberty — ^when the 
day-star of the English Constitution had arisen in their hearts^ 
all was harmony within and without — 

Simul alba mratis 

Stella reftilnt, 
Deflnit bkdb agitatoa knmor : 
Conddiuit yenti, fngiontque imbes : 
Et minax (qudd mo Toluere) ponto 

Unda reenmbit." 

He had mentioned Madrid and Constantinople ; but London 
differed from those cities in this respect, that the population of 
London had never assembled round the palace of the Sovereign, 
demanding the punishment of an obnoxious Minister. He 
repeated it — the population of London had never done this, at 
least in his memory. He had, indeed, seen the people assemble 
round their Sovereign with the warmest expressions of a sincere 
attachment. The people of London were orderly ; but exactly 
as he bdieved them to be more orderly than the people of Madrid 
or Constantinople, because they had better modes of expressing 
their opinions, so did he believe that the people of represented 
Loudon would be more quiet than the people of unrepresented 
London. The cause of all commotions in states had been that 
the natural and artificial powers did not correspond with each 
other. That had been the case with the governments of Oreece 
and Italy. It was no new principle ; it had been laid down by 
Aristotle ; it had been maintained and exemplified by Machiavel. 
Its effects in the earlier ages were well known. In the last 
century it had produced the French Revolution ; in this, the cry 
for reform. The danger was in struggling to resist that altera- 
tion which had been rendered necessary by the altered circum- 
stances of the times. That danger this BiU was intended to 
rectify. It gave to the people.. a place in the government like 
that which they mnat have in society ; and was it not a most 
monstrous argument to say that, because a great natural power 
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existed^ it should have no political power associated with it? 
Was it for them to create dissension where none had yet appeared? 
This Bill was meant to be a great deed of reconciliation; would 
they deprive it of that character? Would they make it produce 
heart-burnings instead of peace, dissensions instead of recon- 
ciliation and harmony of feeling? 

It was the object of the Government to firame this measure so 
as to be final — as final as any human measure could be. Would 
they be the first to deprive it of that character? would they make 
it short-lived ? Was it to be the first business of the reformed 
House of Commons to discuss a new measure of reform ? The 
hon. gentlemen opposite had firequently predicted that this settle- 
ment of the reform question would not be permanent ; and they 
were taking the greatest pains to accomplish their prediction. 
He agreed with them in their dislike and dread of change, as 
change, and he was prepared to bear with many anomalies, many 
practical grievances, rather than venture heedlessly on political 
alterations ; but when a change had become absolutely necessary, 
as undoubtedly it had at present, then his opinion was that it 
should be fiill and effectual. It was dangerous to change often. 
The Constitution was more injured by being frequently tampered 
with than by a great revolution. If no members were now given 
to the metropolitan districts, they would be demanded with 
clamour, and by that very people of whom the noble marquis 
was so much afiraid, in the first session of the next Parliament. 
If gentlemen believed, as they professed to believe, that the new 
Parliament would be more democratically inclined than the pre- 
sent, they must expect that it would not resist the demand, and 
that the alteration would be larger. 

The question, then, was, whether they should pass the Reform 
Bill, not without anomalies, for no measure could be without 
them, but in such a state as was sure to engender dislike and 
discontent in a large and influential body of voters. Ought they 
to frame it so as to outrage the feelings of those it professed to 
conciliate, and continue the abuses it proposed to destroy ? He 
would support the proposition to give members to the metro- 
politan districts, not only because members ought to be given, but 
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becaii5e the majority of that House were now on their trial before 
the country, and it was for them now to prove whether they were 
sincere or not ; whether the pledge they had given in last Octo- 
ber, to support the principle and the leading details of the BUI, 
was now to be redeemed. The question was not only whether 
the metropolitan districts should have eight members or none, 
but whether they would carry the Bill or compromise it ; com- 
promise that to which they had pledged themselves, in order to 
gratify those who, finding it impossible to throw out the Bill, 
resolved to Mtter it away. He called on them, for Grod's sake, 
to be firm. The hon. gentlemen who sat in that House for 
Ireland would not suffer those who, in the last Parliament, had 
deprived them of five members, to flatter them into the beUef 
that, by voting against this proposition, they would secure even a 
single additional member for their coimtry. But all the hon. 
gentlemen who heard him, wliatever district of the United King- 
dom they were connected with, on this occasion owed a solemn 
duty to their country. As they performed that duty, the confi- 
dence which they had justly earned would be confirmed or lost ; 
and, on this occasion, it was perfectly and completely true, that 
he who was not with them was against them. 
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On the Third Beading of the Reform BiU {England). 

It was nimecessary for him to declare that he fully concurred 
in the feeling which the House had expressed at the speech of 
the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Pemberton) who had just 
sat down; and if that hon. and learned gentleman thought it 
necessary to apolc^ise to the House on account of having once 
before delivered a speech which, like that just concluded, met 
with the most enthusiastic reception, how much more necessary 
was it for him to offer some apology for again trespassing on the 
time of the House? He could not, however, suffer this occasion 
— ^the third reading of the Reform Bill — to pass over without 
coming forward once more to vindicate the principles he pro- 
fessed. The noble lord (Lord Mahon) who opened the debate, 
in a speech distinguished, Uke everything which fell from him, 
by the greatest ingenuity and ability, told the House that the first 
great evil of this Bill was, that it pronounced an absolute con- 
demnation upon our ancestors ; and he asked whether we were 
prepared utterly to condemn all which they had done. He 
certainly was not prepared to take any such course ; but, at the 
same time, he must say, that the men of the present day were 
better enabled to decide political questions than their ancestors. 
Crovemment was not a matter of a priori reasoning, and must 
always be determined by experiment, and it was the essence of 
every experimental science that it should be progressive. More- 
over, it was essential that every experiment concerning govern- 
ment should be founded on the special and peculiar circimistances 
which called for it. Arguments, therefore, that were unanswer- 
able a thousand years ago, would be very defective if applied to 
the present day ; and he would venture to say, that there was no 
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gentleman in this House who would not be ashamed to be guided 
by the wisdom of our ancestors, if he were about to make an 
experiment on any other subject than that of government. Take 
chemistry, botany, surgery, or any science, for example, in which 
ingenuity and invention were necessary, and there was no man 
in that House who would reject improvements in those sciences 
because they did not comport with the wisdom of our forefathers, 
or who would say that the present age, instead of being vastly 
superior to those times, was, in fact, very inferior. And why 
was that? Because these sciences depended on observation and 
experiment. Every age had greater opportunity for experiment 
than that which preceded it ; and every age must, therefore, be 
considered as wiser than its predecessor. Like the other sciences 
he had mentioned, the science of government was essentially an 
experimental science — that is, its conclusions were so wholly the 
creatures of experience, and its application so dependent upon 
ever-changing circumstances, that nought could be predicated of 
them of universal applicability. Political doctrines were not like 
the axioms and definitions of the geometer— of intrinsic truth, 
wholly uninfluenced by time and place ; their worth and force 
depended on experience, and were necessarily as changing as the 
circumstances on which all experience was founded. This truth 
had been happily expressed by Lord Flunkett, with that noble 
person^s characteristic force and stem precision of language. It 
was observed by him, that history not read in a philosophioal 
manner was merely an old almanack. 

Another extraordinary doctrine had been advanced with respect 
to the payment of debts by nations, and their manner of dis- 
charging the duties which devolve upon them. But he appealed 
to experience — was it not a fact, that, among all the democratic 
revolutions which had been witnessed, payment of no national 
debt had been refused on the ground assigned in this argu- 
ment? There had been instances, both in monarchies and 
democracies, of the payment of debts being refused on account 
of the difficulty or impossibility of paying them ; but no such 
course had been pursued as that which was stated by the 
noble lord. Look to France — look to the different dianges 
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winch had taken place in the representative system of that 
country. Look to the changes of 1815, of 1817, of 1821, and of 
1831, which were all constituted on entirely different principles, 
and yet, at this moment, the national credit was preserved. The 
only instance that he knew of a Gtovemment refusing to discharge 
a debt on the ground that it was contracted by an illegitimate 
authority, was not the case of a democracy, but of a monarchy, 
where the Government refused to pay a debt contracted under 
that very constitution which the king had sworn to maintain. 

The noble lord also said, that the classes of men who ought 
not to be admitted into this House would be admitted by the 
Bill, and that those whom it would be desirable to admit would 
never be returned under this measure. He would again only 
refer to experience, and ask whether that was the case in large 
towns which now possess the franchise? The noble lord said 
that the eldest sons of peers would find great difficulty in obtain- 
ing seats in that House. Let him look over the lists of the sons 
of peers returned for counties at the present time. Let the noble 
lord look to Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Dorsetshire, North- 
amptonshire, Northumberland, Lincolnshire, Westmoreland, 
Devonshire, Oxfordshire, and Cheshire ; and he would find that 
there were at present but few sons of peers returned as the 
representatives of the people. The noble lord was decidedly 
inaccurate in one of his statements : the noble lord said, that 
in the county of Northumberland this prejudice existed to a very 
great extent, and to that cause he attributed the circmnstance of 
his noble friend, the Under Secretary for the Colonies, being 
unsuccessful in the election of 1826. The noble lord forgot that 
it was the eldest son of a peer who contested the election with 
him, and was returned in opposition to him. The noble lord had 
not proved his statement, which appeared to proceed entirely 
upon assumption. 

There was, however, another class of men, who, according to 
mtte noble lord, would be excluded by the operation of this Bill 
— those members who had been returned by the oligarchy of this 
House. The noble lord thought it a hard case that they should 
be eududed ; but the reason for their exclusion was a proper ooe. 
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for they were not sent there by the people. The noble lord also 
stated, that we had long enjoyed the blessings and protection of 
good government, repeating that the system had practically 
worked well, and that the nation was, in fact, in a state of the 
greatest happiness and prosperity. Indeed, the hon. member for 
Oxford said, that we had attained such a state of prosperity, that 
we ought not to hazard it by making an experiment. If this 
argument proceeded on facts, he would admit that it was un- 
answerable. The happiness of nations might be influenced by 
causes unconnected with their political institutions; but, on the 
whole, there could be no doubt that the happiness of a people was 
the best test of the form of government under which they lived. 
If it were proved that the House was about to destroy that con- 
stitution under which the people of England had long enjoyed so 
great a measure of happiness as that which the hon. gentleman 
described, it would be acting the part of madmen. But he denied 
that the condition of the people of England was one of immixed 
prosperity; and he denied that the Bill was a measure of immixed 
destruction. When he heard it said, over and over again, that 
the English were the happiest people under the sun — when he 
heard this laid down as an undeniable proposition, which it 
would be unnecessary to prove, and absurd to deny — he could 
not but feel astonished at such an argument. From the first 
acquaintance he had had with political afiairs, he had heard, 
from all sides and firom all parties, statements of the distressed 
situation of the people. Speech after speech from the Throne, 
parliamentary address after parliamentary address, had ad- 
mitted the existence of great distress, expressing a vain hope 
that it would be but temporary. He scarcely remembered the 
time in which some great interest had not been complaining. It 
was certain that the people of this country were by no means in 
a prosperous condition. The hon. baronet, the member for Oak- 
hampton, himself, has distinctly told us, that all the cry for reform 
originated in the severe distress of the people, and the indifference 
of the House to their complaints. The hon. member for Aid- 
borough, too, frequently, in glowing and energetic terms, set forth 
the miserable state of our commercial and manufacturing classes. 
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and distinctly attributed their distress to the legislative measures 
pursued by successive Parliaments. When the question of the 
currency, the renewal of the corn-laws, or the state of trade came 
before the House, then the country was described'iti a condition 
of the deepest distress, plunged into a state of absolute misery, a 
doud was over us, our present condition was bad, but our fixture 
prospects were alarming. When the Reform Bill was under dis- 
cussion, all our miseries vanished at once ; the sun broke out, the 
clouds cleared away, the sky was bright, and we were]the happiest 
people on the face of the earth ! If hon. gentlemen wanted a large 
issue of small notes, our condition was again gloomy ; but when the 
case of Gatton or Old Sarum was noticed, then we laboured under 
no other imperfections than the unfaithfiilness of our own hearts. 
Was it fair for hon. gentlemen to describe the country as in a 
state of the greatest misery, when they complained of the political 
economists, and to speak of oiu* people as the happiest under 
heaven when they wished to attack the reformers? For different 
opponents they had diifcrent weapons. The reformers of our 
commercial code they slew with the national distress, and with 
the national prosperity they sought to annihilate the reformers of 
the Constitution. 

The real situation of the country was midway between their 
extremes. There was much truth in both descriptions," but, at 
the same time, there was much fiction. He would, however, 
give his opponents their choice. If they ascribed to the insti- 
tutions of the country the national greatness, let them also 
ascribe to those institutions all the evils the nation endured. 
If it was the Constitution which had improved the 'public 
credit, which had extended our trade — if it was the Consti- 
tution which had converted the barbarous hordes who once 
infested the Scottish borders into the finest peasantry in the 
world, if the Constitution had improved our machinery, if we 
owe to the Constitution the important factories of Manchester 
and the gigantic docks of Liverpool — ^we were bound by strict 
reason and justice, to ascribe to the Constitution, on the other 
hand, the heavy burden of taxation under which the people 
labour, and against which they had to struggle — the frequent 
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stagnation of trade^ commeroe, and mannfiActures — and the 
dreadful and deplorable aituation of those parts of the country 
in which the rate of wages was scarcely sufficient for the sup- 
port of animal life; in which the labourer, starved and wretched 
as he isy considers the parochial rates as a fund, not for his 
occasional relief, but for his daily maintenance ; in which men 
may be met harnessed to cars like beasts of burden, and in 
which the £EU'-spreading light of midnight fires and the out- 
rages of incendiaries have but too often indicated wretchedness 
and despair, starvation and daring recklessness. Hon. gentle- 
men opposite generally content themselves with pursuing the 
very convenient course of contemplating only one side of the 
picture ; they dwelt very fiilly on all the outward signs of our 
national prosperity, and they concluded, therefore, that the 
existing system must work most beneficially. There were also 
violent reformers who had adopted a course directly the reverse, 
and who could see nothing in the present state of the country 
but causes for apprehension and dismay. 

He could not agree in either of those extreme opinions. He 
saw great cause for rejoicing, but also great cause for appre- 
hension and dread. We had vast resources, but we had to 
bear great burdens. We had magnificent institutions, but 
they were surrounded by the most appalling miser}', and heart- 
breaking famine and wretchedness. K he was to adopt the 
lesson of hon. gentlemen opposite, if he was to judge of the 
system by its practical working, if he was to look at the con- 
dition of society, and pronounce upon the merits of our Con- 
stitution, he should be irresistibly led to this conclusion, as 
he saw great good alloyed by great evil, so in the Constitution 
there must be sound and just principles defaced by great cor- 
ruptions. It was not difficult to ascertain which parts of the 
Constitution were the source of prosperity; nor would it be 
difficult to get rid of those corruptions to which we must 
attribute our distresses. The protection which the laws give 
to the liberty and property of the subject is a great advantage 
undoubtedly, and the mere existence of a House of Commons 
in which, however defective its constitution, there have always 
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been some memben chosen bjr the people^ and zealous for 
their service, in which the smaUest minority has some weight, 
and grievances, if not redressed, can at least be exposed, is 
undoubtedly some security far every other advantage. To these 
circumstances we owe our prosperity ; and it was proposed, by 
the measure then under dh^u^ to give additio,^ ^Zkol 
to the subject, and make the House of Commons more useful 
to the people. 

The distress which the country had suffered, and of which 
it had so bitterly complained, he must attribute to an unthrifty 
squandering of the public money; to the injudicious measures 
of Government; to the negligence of that House; to defects 
in the representative sjrstem, which had made the House more 
the council of the Grovemment than the defender of the people ; 
to laws deservedly unpopular, more easily adopted than they 
could have been under the eye of a reformed Parliament; to 
laws made for the benefit of particular classes at the expense 
of the people generally ; in short, he attributed the distress 
to Ministers who had not yet been controlled by Parliament, 
and to Parliament who had not before its eyes the fear of 
the people. The noble lord who moved the amendment had 
ai^ed that in no instance had that House been reluctant to 
" back'' Ministers in measures of pubHc economy. What ! the 
House of Commons merely backing Government who might 
be disposed to cut down useless expenditure of the public 
money — the House of Commons, whose duty it was to force 
every Government to eftect every reduction of the public expen- 
diture compatible with the public service ! Was that a descrip- 
tion or justification of the House of Commons ? The Commons 
ought to go before the Government in measures of economy, 
and force it to be wise. A reformed House of Commons would 
do it. But the utmost praise bestowed on it by the noble lord, 
the negative praise of not being a greater spendthrift than 
the Government, was upon the House of Commons the bitterest 
satire. 

Those who supported the Bill were charged with lo\'ing 
democracy; for his part, he had no idea that any species of 
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government was universally applicable. There was no universal 
form which could be assured of good government. He would 
not make institutions for all ages and all nations. He gave his 
assent to the Bill because he thought it was adapted to this 
country at present ; but he should think it unsuitable^ because 
too democratic, for Hindostan, and because not democratic 
enough for New York. He had no more idea that a govern- 
ment could be called good, which was not in unison with the 
feelings, habits, and opinions of the people governed, than that 
a coat could be called good which was not suited to the size or 
shape of the person for whom it was intended. A coat that does 
not fit is a bad coat, though it has been cut to suit the Apollo 
Belvidere. He did not support the present Bill because he 
thought that democratic institutions were best for all ages and 
for all comitries, but because he thought that a more democratic 
constitution than that which now existed in this country, and 
in our age, would produce good government; and because he 
believed that, under the present system of representation, we 
would soon have no government at all. 

He had never declared war with anomalies — he had never, to 
quote the words of the noble lord opposite, confounded anomalies 
with abuses; he had never lifted up his hand against any 
anomaly, imless he saw in it a cause of misgovemment. He did 
not, therefore, support the Bill because it removed anomalies, 
but because it eradicated real abuses, and averted dangers not 
imaginary or remote, but palpable and near. That, he con- 
ceived, would be the practical result of the Reform Bill. Some 
men sacrificed practical law to general doctrines; they spoke 
with rapture of the beautiful machinery of the Constitution, but 
would not look to its practical working, nor take into considera- 
tion existing circumstances. The representative system, as it at 
present existed, was said to be good. Be it so ; but it was good 
in vain unless it suited the state of society for which it was 
intended. No members of this House had advocated such 
ailments more strongly than the present opponents of this 
mcasiuT, when the propriety of giving liberal institutions to 
other countries had been under discussion. Whenever an 
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attempt had beea made to introduce into other countries our 
best institutions — ^whenever it had been proposed to give Spain 
or Naples the freedom of the press, or the security of the 
Habeas Corpus Act^ how often had it been said that it was folly 
to legislate for those countries as if they were England ; that 
what we considered tyrannical, the Spaniards and the Neapoli- 
tans cherished as a privilege ! How often has it been said that 
it was absurd to force upon a people institutions which, however 
good in themselves, that people despise ! Was this argument to 
be used only on one side, and to be invalid when applied to the 
other ? When Spain or Naples was a question, hon. gentlemen 
opposite reminded the House that governments should be accom- 
modated to the wishes of the people ; that popular institutions 
could not be usefiil nor stable, unless they harmonised with 
pubUc feeling and public opinion. 

But if this argument be good when applied to one description 
of institutions, was it not equaUy good when applied to another? 
Can hon. gentlemen mention a greater blessing than the Habeas 
Corpus Act, or the trial by jury ? No man would deny that it 
would have been absurd to apply these institutions to nations 
which did not value them. Would gentlemen, however, say that 
the existence of Old Sarum and Gatton was consistent with the 
feelings and wishes of the people ? That was the true answer to 
those arguments which had been urged on former occasions, and 
which had been so eloquently advanced to-night by the noble 
lord who opened this debate on the subject of prescription. Pre- 
scription was certainly advantageous to a government, because 
it was very probable that a government founded on prescription 
would possess a greater share of public respect than one which 
was bom yesterday; but if a government did not possess the 
public respect, it was in no way the better for prescription. A 
man would rather have the measles than the cholera (to make 
use of a homely illustration), becaiise he would be less likely to 
die of the one than of the other; but if he must die of the 
measles, why he might as well have the cholera. 

If a government did not possess the public respect, it might 
as well be a representative system of yesterday as of centuries 
back. In fact, there never was a great change which took away 

H 
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80 little of what was really valuable as this did ; which took away 
so little of what we love and respect ; or which took away so 
little of what was connected with our feelings and entwined around 
our affections. The Reformation and the Revolution of 1688, 
and the first revolution in France, shocked the prejudices of great 
masses of people. Glorious as they were, and calculated to 
promote the public good, they were certainly effected at the 
expense of long-cherished feelings, deep-rooted affections, and 
dose-entwined associations ; but what was there of all that in the 
present Bill ? Did it propose to touch any one thing which the 
people esteemed, respected, or revered ? Did it take from the 
Constitution anything but those which Mr. Burke called its 
shameAil parts? Did it endanger the government of the 
country? It was high time that some such measure as this 
should be introduced to preserve it, that the unpopular and worse 
parts of the Constitution should be separated fix)m the good, or 
they would all perish together. 

But, however forcible the claims of prescription might be, the 
ai^ument could not be justly used by the noble lord, who had 
distinctly declared himself to be a reformer. It was an ai^ument 
which no gentleman had a right to advance who was disposed 
to agree to even the most moderate reform, because the smallest 
possible change equally destroyed the claim of prescription as the 
most extensive and important alteration. Prescription might, 
like honour, be compared to Prince Rupert's drops — " one part 
cracked, the whole does fly." He appealed to the hon. gentle- 
men opposite whether they had not, in the debate on the question 
respecting the propriety of giving members to Manchester, Leeds, 
and Sheffield, asserted, that if they once began to change, there 
would be no end to it. But they had now departed from their 
ovm principle ; they admitted the necessity of some change, and 
all the arguments on the score of prescription must be at an end. 

The arguments m^d against this Bill would apply with equal 
force against any plan of reform whatever. A large majority of 
the Opposition called themselves moderate reformers ; but the 
objections which they offered to the present Bill could be applied 
to any measure of practical reform. They talked of anomalies ; 
could any plan of reform be devised in which anomalies would 
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not exist? All reform must consist of disfranchisement and 
enfiranchisement. To eifect these objects, lines must be drawn 
somewhere, and distinctions made, which would inevitably create 
anomalies, unless some uniform system were established, and at 
variance with, and sweeping away, the whole of our present insti- 
tutions. They might take population, or assessed taxes, or 
whatever test they pleased, but there would always, as they had 
already seen, be mathematicians ready to prove that their mode 
of computation would produce anomalies. The most symmetri- 
cal system of representation was that of the United States ; yet, 
even in that it would be easy to point out anomalies. It there- 
fore became moderate reformers, who objected to the Bill on the 
ground of anomalies, to consider whether any plan of moderate 
reform could be produced in which there would not be anomalies. 

Those who support any plan of reform must admit one of two 
things : either that the present system did not work well — or that, 
working well, it ought to be changed, in deference to what must 
be considered unreasonable clamour, to which they were prepared 
to bend. Any plan would also be open to the objection of not 
being final ; and none more so than a very niggardly one. Of 
every plan of reform it might be said that it was the first step 
to revolution. It would always afford an opportunity of making 
allusions to the scenes of the French Revolution ; to the guillotine, 
to heads carried upon pikes, and all the horrors of that eventful 
period. All these topics, however, it would be recollected, were 
brought into requisition when the only question before the House 
was, whether Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham should have 
representatives. Most of the hon. members opposite called 
themselves reformers ; and he was entitled to demand their plan 
of reform, in order that the House and country might see 
whether the objections which they had raised be applicable to 
the ministerial plan alone, or be objections to which any plan of 
reform must be liable, and such, therefore, as no person who 
called himself a reformer was entitled to employ. 

That something must be done was admitted on all hands; 
while the Ministerial Bill was the only plan of reform which had 
been proposed. The hon. member who had just sat down said 
that, at the last election, people were compelled to vote in favour 
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of candidates who supported the Reform Bill, because there was 
no other plan left before the country. They had no choice — it 
was this plan or none. He had a right, under these circum- 
stances, to call on the leaders of the hon. members opposite to 
let the coimtry know what their plan was ; and he was entitled, 
in particular, to make this appeal to the right hon. member for 
Tamworth (Sir. R. Peel) . The hon. baronet stood at the head 
of a great party ; he had filled a high situation in the state, and 
might possibly fill a still higher, and these were circumstances 
which not only gave him (Mr. Macaulay) a right, but made it 
his duty, to make observations freely, but respectfully, on the 
public conduct of the right hon. baronet. After thirteen 
months of discussion on the question of reform, all that the 
House knew of the opinion of one of its most distinguished 
members was, that he was opposed to the ministerial plan of 
reform. He had, indeed, declared that, though he would not 
himself have brought forward, yet he would have assented to, a 
measure of moderate reform. What the plan of reform was to 
which the right hon. baronet would have assented, on what 
groimds he would have given his support to a measure which he 
thought unnecessary, and what were the reasons which made 
him to hesitate to bring forward such a plan himself, he had not 
yet explained to the House. The question of reform might be 
a question which divided men^s opinions, but with respect to the 
importance of the question all were agreed ; and he could not 
understand, on looking to the high character and station of the 
right hon. gentleman, how he could shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of proposing such a measure as, in his opinion, 
would satisfy the country, and be less injurious in its effects 
than the ministerial proposition. Yet all that the right hon. 
gentleman had as yet said was, that he disliked the plan 
proposed by Grovemment, and that there was a something which 
would have met with his assent, but that Ministers had not hit 
upon that something. 

But let the right hon. baronet observe the state of the public 
mind, the excitement which prevailed on the subject, and the 
delight with which the ministerial plan of reform had been received 
by the people ; and then let him ask himself whether he was 
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prepared to bear the responsibility of the consequences which 
would follow its rejection. But the right hon. baronet would 
doubtless say, " That is no aifair of mine ; the excitement is 
your own.^' {Cheers.) He supposed, from that cheer, that the 
answer was considered satisfactory by the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site. The next generation would judge them. When the 
dearest interests of the empire were at stake, the world would 
hold them responsible, not only for the evil which they had 
done, but for the good which they had omitted to do. History 
would not hold such men guiltless if they did not take en- 
larged \dews of the state of society ; if they did not rise to great 
occasions ; and if, when the public good required them to speak 
out, for fear of compromising themselves, they held their 
tongues, or spoke in such a way as not to be understood. If 
any persons were to be held responsible for the pubUc excite- 
ment, the late Ministers had more to answer for than the 
present. But the great question was, not " what person is to 
blame ?" but " what is now to be done ?" That was the question 
before the House and the country ; and that was the question 
which he thought he had a right to ask the right hon. baronet 
opposite. The right hon. baronet possessed pre-eminent talent 
for debate ; but the country had a right to expect from him 
something of a higher character. The country had a right to 
call on him for his opinion of the principles upon which reform 
ought to be founded, and of the extent to which concession 
shoiUd be made to the public wish at such a crisis as the present. 
He asked the right hon. baronet whether he should wish it to 
go do>vn to posterity that he, in the most eventful period of 
British history, when the dearest interests of the empire were at 
stake — that he, being one of the most distinguished members of 
the House of Commons, brought some sound and many specious 
objections against everything proposed by others — hinted in 
general terms that something might be done, but never could be 
induced to explain what that something was ? Did the right 
hon. baronet suppose that he could ever again conduct the 
affairs of the Government on anti-reform principles? It would 
be madness for any Government, pledged to no reform, to at- 
tempt to go on with the present House of Commons. They 
must dissolve the Parliament^ and appeal to the people in a 
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moment of fearful excitement ; and they would then find that 
they had committed the same error which Charles committed 
when he dissolved the Short Parliament, and exchanged it for 
the Long Parliament. But supposing that such a Government 
gained more by the elections than could possibly be expected, 
and supposing that they should obtain a majority in the House 
of Commons, still, he asked, what would be the case out of 
doors ? The agitation which prevailed in the year 1817 and in 
1819, at the time of Queen Caroline's return to England, and 
during the latter period of the Duke of Wellington's adminis- 
tration, would seem peace and tranquillity in comparison with 
the disorder and excitement which would immediately spread 
throughout the country. Tumults, seditions, agitators without 
end would arise. Agitators they had at present ; but were they 
disposed to try what would be their power imder a Government 
hostile to reform ? It was impossible to keep them down by a 
strong hand ; and if they would not have Uberty, they must have 
licentiousness. Measures of coercion and severity would be of 
no avail. Charies tried them against Hampden, and failed: 
James employed them against the bishops, and failed. It was 
the same with Mr. Pitt, when he prosecuted Hardy and Home 
Tooke ; and the same with Lord Castlereagh, when he passed 
the Six Acts in 1819; and the same would be foimd by any 
Government which attempted to smother the complaints of the 
people of England without redressing their grievances. 

There was only this simple alternative — :reform, or anarchy. 
About the result he had no fear, for he placed the fullest reliance 
in his Majesty's Ministers. If he required any other pledges 
from them than those which he found in their character, he 
found them in their position. To abandon their coimtry would 
be to abandon themselves. They had done that which changed 
the character of our institutions. They had taken no slight step 
— ^no step that could be easily retraced, on the 1st of March, 
1881. Before them was glory, behind them was disgrace. For 
himself, he beUeved that their virtues, abilities, and firmness 
would }ye found equal to the momentous occasion, and that 
their names would to the latest period be inseparably associated 
with the noblest measure that ever restored to health a corrupt 
government, and bound together the hearts of a divided people. 
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May 10, 1832. 

On Lord EhringUnCs moving an Address to the King expressive of the 
deep regret of the House at the cha/nge which had taken place in the 
Councils of his Majesty. *^ 

In the course of the last eighteen months^ they had often been 
on the verge of anarchy ; but until this crisis he had never known 
what it was to be once anxious on the subject of political affairs. 
If ever there was a time which called for the firmness, honesty, 
wisdom, or energy of a political assembly — ^if ever there was a 
question in which the interest of the community was involved, 
that time was the present — that question was the question of his 
noble friend. Amidst all his anxiety, however, there was ample 
cause for joy. He remembered with delight the noble conduct 
which that House had pursued from the day they first met in that 
place up to the present moment; and he anticipated with confidence 
that the majority would adhere to that noble line of conduct 
which was indispensable to their own honour, and the safety of 
the commonweal. It was pleasing to reflect that they had still 
leaders to whom they could look up with confidence and pride, 
that those leaders were deser\dng of the support which they had 
given them, and who had fallen, indeed, but it was with un- 
blemished honour. Amidst the dark events by which they were 
surrounded, there was this consolation — their sincerity as states- 
men had been put to the test, and it was not foimd wanting. By 
the voice of the people they were brought into power, by that 
voice they were supported in power, and they retired from power 
rather than betray the people who trusted them. They would 

* The Beform Ministry, in consequence of the Reform Bill being rejected bj the Houie 
of Lords in Committee, on May 7th, had advised the King to create a sufScient number 
of peers to insure the carrying of the measure through the Upper House. This 
advice not being received, the Ministry tendered its reaignatian, which resignatioii tba 
King had accepted. 
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thus cany with them to their retirement— and very brief he 
trusted it would be — the proud satisfaction that their conduct 
was fully appreciated by the people. 

He did not feel bound, on the present occasion, to enter into 
any discussion on the subject of reform, but he should address 
himself at once to the particular motion before the House. He 
was sure that the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) opposite 
must, on a little reflection, see that he was wrong in asserting 
that that House had no right to interfere with the prerogative 
of the King in the choice of his Ministers. It appeared to him 
that there was nothing more in accordance with the principles 
of the Constitution — nothing for which there could not be 
found more numerous examples in the best times of our 
history — than the course which was now proposed to be 
adopted by the House, namely, the respectfiilly offering its 
suggestions to the Sovereign as to the choice of his Ministers. 
The appointment of his Ministers undoubtedly belonged to the 
Sovereign ; but it was a clear constitutional doctrine, to which 
he did not know a single exception, that, Avith respect to every 
prerogative of the King, that House had the right respectfiilly 
to offer its advice and its suggestions to the Sovereign. That 
was a position, he was sure, which a person of the constitutional 
knowledge of the right hon. baronet would not feel disposed 
to dispute ; and he was equally sure that it would not be denied 
that, under certain circumstances, that House had a right to 
offer its advice to the Sovereign as to the persons whom it 
judged fit to fill the offices of his Ministers, as it had often 
suggested to the King the names of persons fit to fill offices 
in the Church, or fit, on accoimt of their services in the ainiiy 
or navy, to fill any public offices under the Crown. He, 
therefore, laid down this as a position that would not be con- 
troverted, that the House had a right, with respect to the 
prerogative of the Sovereign in the choice of his Ministei*s, as 
with regard to all the other prerogatives of the Crown, to offer 
its respectful advice. 

He imdoubtedly did understand the present resolution as a 
recommendation to his Majesty to retain his present Ministers. 
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He could not see how it could be otherwise understood, for 
he could not discover any other materials from which such a 
Ministry as that which they recommended to his Majesty 
could be formed. " But/' said the hon. member for Thetford 
(Mr. A. Baring), "the Ministers had voluntarily retired from 
office, and the House, in adopting such a resolution as this, 
would be advising his Majesty to force office on men who 
would not imdertake it.'' Surely such a sophism was unworthy 
of the acute mind of that hon. member. When we advise the 
King to take back his Ministers, we also advise him to take 
back their ad\dce with them. That was what he (Mr. Macaulay) 
meant by the vote which he would give on this motion, and he 
was sure it was on such an imderstanding that it would be 
supported by a majority of that House. 

Now, as to the objection raised to the creation of peers, it 
amoimted, if he understood it right, to this — that a creation 
of peers, for the purpose of carrying a measure, even of the 
most vital importance, went to destroy the authority and weight 
of the House of Lords, and was, therefore, indefensible upon 
any principle of the Constitution. He conceived that the 
prerogative vested in the Crown, of creating peers, for the 
purpose of earring any public question, was a valuable and 
useful power, the existence of which was absolutely necessary, 
in order, on important occasions, to ob^date great and pressing 
inconveniences. He believed it would be found that the 
exercise of such a power was in accordance with the principles 
of the Constitution, as laid down by the greatest constitutional 
writers on all sides and of all parties. A reference to S^vift, 
on the one side, to Walpole and Steele on the other, and to 
De Lolme as a middle and impartial authority, would satis- 
factorily bear out that assertion, and would prove that the 
Constitution did not recognise any branch of the Legislature 
existing as the House of Lords would exist if this prerogative 
were not vested in the Crown, with uncontrolled and irrespon- 
sible power. They knew that kings had fallen upon erroneous 
courses, and what had happened in the case of an hereditary 
monarchy might happen in the case of an hereditary nobility. 
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We had had a James II., and it was not beyond the range of 
possibility that we might have a House of Lords full of high 
spirit, imbued with prejudices that could not be overcome, 
and, unfortunately, opposed to the wishes and feelings of the 
people; and was there to be no means of remedying such a 
state of things ? The Constitution afforded the means of deal- 
ing mth a factious and pen erse opposition on the part of the 
House of Commons, for the King could dissolve the Parliament, 
and appeal to the people, at a time when he might think that 
appeal would stand the best chance of success. Again, that 
House had a check upon the King, for it could refuse the 
supplies ; and was there to be no check at all upon the House 
of Lords? Was there anything in the constitution of that 
illustrious assembly, the House of Lords, which exempted it 
from the necessity of some similar controlling check ? If that 
power, which was subject to abuse from Kings and Commons, 
could never be abused by Dukes or Earls, the best course 
was, to leave the whole government in the hands of so pure, 
wise, and virtuous an assembly, to abolish the monarchy, and 
to dissolve themselves. But, if this were not the case, was it 
not monstrous to imagine that the House of Lords should be 
exempt from some check like that to which both King and 
Commons are subject? Were there no check, the only 
appeal of the people could be to physical force ; but, for- 
tunately, the Constitution affords the means required, by con- 
ferring on the King the prerogative of making peers. He 
admitted that there was some danger that the power might be 
abused; but of two dangers, he thought it proper to choose 
the least ; and when they remembered that the Ministers 
who advised the creation of peers would be responsible for that 
advice, he thought it a power not much likely to be abused. 
Unless some one could bring in a Peerage Bill much less 
liable to objection than the Peerage Bill of Lord Sunderland, 
he thought the King's prerogative a useftd one, and one which, 
at this period, he was called upon to exert. As to impeach- 
ment, which had been spoken of, who would venture to im- 
peach the Ministers for a step absolutely essential to the 
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welfare of the kingdom ? This exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative might be necessary, too, for the preservation of the 
very existence of the other estates of the realm, and justified 
on groimds of the purest public policy. 

Let them suppose a case in which the two Houses were placed 
in direct and immediate collision by an uniform and continued 
difference of opinion on every question. Suppose the House of 
Lords was to be for war, and the House of Commons for peace ; 
suppose the House of Commons to be for one Ministry, and the 
House of Lords for another ; suppose, too, the struggles conse- 
quent on these differences of opinion to be continued ; suppose 
that they lasted throughout an entire session of Parliament; 
suppose that they were found so inveterate as to be incurable 
even by a dissolution of the House of Commons. Why, what, he 
would ask, must be the consequence of such a state of things? 
That the whole machinery of government must be stopped unless 
his Majesty exercised his prerogative by giving one of the parties 
a predominance. The government must in such a case stand 
still, or new peers must be created. But then it is urged 
against this creation, the monstrous anomaly of which you would 
be guilty by concurring in the creation of peers merely to give 
one party an ascendency over the other on a particidar question. 
He would ask them to look a little more narrowly into that 
question. He thought he should be able to show that it was a 
course just, reasonable, and perfectly defensible on all principles 
of law and of equity. If the objections were so strong to the 
creation of a large number of peers in one day, were there none 
to the creation of more than two hundred in less than half of a 
century V Suppose that one party holding power for nearly fifty 
years ennobled, from time to time, nearly two hundred of its own 
supporters, wliile all others were passed by -, suppose all the peers 
for that i>eriod to be chosen from one faction, while all rank was 
denied to the other ; was there anything so monstrously imcon- 
stitutioiial in that other party setting themselves right in the 
political balance, and resuming that station in the House of Lords 
to which they were entitled when they obtained the ascendency? 
If it was imconstitutional for the Whigs, when they obtained 
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power, to resume that balance of influence in the House of Lords, 
of which the long tenure of office by their adversaries had de- 
prived them, then the inevitable result must be, that the posses- 
sion of political ascendency for thirty or forty years would be a 
possession for ever. It was no longer a question of public opinion 
or political rectitude, but it must be a question of whether one 
party or the other had been longest in office ; of whether Mr. 
Pitt or Mr. Fox held the premiership in 1800, or Lord Grey or 
Lord Liverpool presided over the Cabinet in 1820. The uphold- 
ing of such doctrines was not to be tolerated even for an instant. 
It would make the present generation the mere slaves of the 
past, and be utterly inconsistent with the first principles of 
politics. 

But the matter might be placed on still stronger groimds than 
that. Suppose this party, holding power so long, to have ad- 
hered to principles tending one way, while public opinion was 
constantly and rapidly verging towards the other ; suppose the 
party which possessed a majority in the House of Lords to be 
devoted to a course of policy directly contrary to the feelings and 
wishes of the nation ; suppose, in fact, the House of Lords and 
the nation to have been during the whole of that period movii^ 
in diverging directions; supposing, as the result, an over- 
whelming majority in favour of the one course in the House of 
Commons, and an equally overwhelming majority in favour of a 
difierent course in the House of Lords ; he did not mean to say 
that this state of things was decidedly injurious to the Crown or 
to the country, or that it might not arise out of the working of 
the Constitution ; but then he would ask them in such a case 
to look at the situation of the Lords. The House of Lords was 
not strictly a representative body, nor did he contend that it 
should be so; but it must, nevertheless, be mixed up a little with 
the other classes of the country, and have some connexion and 
affinity with the general interests of that people from whom they 
derived their wealth and importance. 

Under such circumstances as he had attempted to describe, to 
add to the number of the House of Lords out of the great mass 
of the intelligence and respectability of the ooimtry would not 
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impair, but, on the coiitraiy, extend theii* influence — ^would not 
swamp, but, on the contrary, support their power and independence. 
This was his view of the condition in which they were placed, 
and he saw no other course left for tliem to adopt than by a large 
addition to the nimibers of the House of Lords from the sup- 
porters of that party so long excluded from power, to place the 
aristocracy in harmony with the other institutions of the State. 
It appeared to him that everything was in favour of this creation 
— the letter of the law and the strongest reasons of public policy. 
The power of the King to exercise his prerogative for the purpose 
was undoubted ; and the letter of the law was in harmony vnth 
the letter of the highest law of all — the safety of the State. He, 
therefore, for one, concurred most cordially in the motion of the 
noble lord, and concurred with him also in the expressions of 
regret for the retirement of those who had supported the Reform 
Bill, and in his desire that none should be looked for as their 
successors who were not prepared to give that Bill their unquali- 
fied concurrence. If that Government which had supported the 
Reform Bill with so much zeal and so much sincerity did not re- 
turn to office, then he would say the Bill was lost to the country. 
Lost, he would say, because he could not conjecture how those 
who would then have the management of it, could, even in a 
mutilated form (for mutilated it would be), consent that it should 
be carried. That the hon. members who sat on the benches 
opposite should attempt to carry such a Bill seemed to him utterly 
impossible ; and, although one or two expressions which fell from 
them might bear the interpretation of such an intention, he could 
not believe they were spoken in earnest. He would not go back 
to the history of East Retford in 1829 and 1830. He would 
take a much later period. He would speak of those who abandoned 
office not eighteen months ago— who resigned their places because 
they were hostile to all reform whatever. He would speak of 
those who, from the 1st of March, when the first Bill was intro- 
duced, down to the final dismissal of the second Bill to the House 
of Lords, attacked all its provisions with the most inveterate hos- 
tility ; who stigmatised all disfranchisement as robbery, and all 
enfranchisement as usurpation; and who bellowed Universal 
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Suffirage as a means of terror into the ears of the rich^ and 
declaimed about 10/. aristocracy to the poor. 

It was of these hon. members and their party he spoke ; and 
he could not think it possible that they would so descend as 
to give their support and countenance to the Reform Bill. He 
believed they had too much honesty ; he believed they had too 
strong a sense of shame. The inconsistency of the act would 
be too glarings the time was too short, the memory of their 
former professions was too recent, the motive would be too 
obvious. He could not trust himself to believe that the party 
of which he spoke could entertain an idea of supporting the 
Reform Bill. The party, then, that — ^if they accepted office — 
could carry the Reform Bill, would not carry it; and there 
remained only that other party which might be disposed to 
attempt it, but who were much too powerless and insignificant 
to form an administration. He did not mean to designate those 
attached to that party offensively, but the House probably 
understood that he alluded to those who were commonly known 
by the name of the " waverers." Prom that party, he appre- 
hended, it was utterly impossible to select a number of men 
who could conduct the public business of the House of Com- 
mons. The case, then, stood thus: those who might support 
the Bill could not form a Grovemment, and those who could 
form a Grovernment could not support the Bill with any regard 
to their public character, or with any respect to political con- 
sistency, unless with the introduction of most extensive amend- 
ments. The Bill he regarded, therefore, as lost; and, on the 
whole, he thought it better it should be lost than suffer muti- 
lation in the hands of its enemies, and be drained of that which 
they called its venom, but which he considered its life-blood. 

The members of his side of the House had been accused of 
making prophecies which they accomplished themselves, and no 
one had been more subjected to these accusations than he had. 
They had been accused of prophesying the agitation which they 
endeavoured to excite. The fault of that argument was, that 
it might be used at all times, with the same success, whenever 
a deliberative assembly was warned of the dangers which awaited 
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its decisions. It was the duty, however, of those who believed 
such dangers existed to speak out, and to speak boldly. K they 
spoke for the purpose of exciting discontent, they were guilty 
of a great crime ; but his conscience acquitted him of any such 
intention. He knew that he was as anxious as any man for the 
preservation of order and the sccurit}'^ of property. He knew 
that he was prepared to contend as strongly against the errors of 
the people as to argue for their rights; and he would, at all 
times, rather be the victim of their injustice than its instrument. 
The time, however, might come when those who derided the 
warning would be sensible of its value, when those who laughed 
at the danger might witness the evils they could no longer avert, 
when those who despised all advice might feel themselves bereft 
of all relief. The time might come when the candid but mipre- 
tending counsel of a Cordelia would be found preferable to the 
bold but crafty recommendations of a Goneril. Let the Legis- 
lature depend on those who boldly declared their opinions as to 
the danger of rejecting reform rather than upon the smooth- 
tongued Conservatives ; the former, he contended, were the only 
true Conservatives. He would not cry " Peace, peace," when 
" there was no peace." As to those who might attempt to play 
the part of a PoUgnac Ministry in England, and endeavour to 
carry on the affairs of the State without public confidence — ^nay, 
in direct opposition to the sentiments of the people — ^he told 
those individuals that they had to do with a people more firm 
and determined than the French, and he warned them to take 
care how they ventured on the attempt. Why, the ink was 
scarcely yet dry of the protests which noble lords had entered 
against the Reform Bill; their speeches were yet ringing in 
the people's ears, in which they denounced the measure ; and 
would they attempt to take office ? In attempting to administer 
the government they were so eager to grasp, they must either 
shamelessly desert the whole of their former protestations, or go 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the majority of that House. 
And even if they could succeed in overcoming the majority 
of that House, they would still have dangers before them from 
which Mr. Pitt would have shrunk, and even an Earl of Straf- 
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ford have hesitated to encounter. They would go forth to the 
contest with public opinion without arms either offensive or 
defensive. If they had recourse to force, they would find it 
vain ; if they attempted Gagging Bills, they would be derided ; 
in short, they would, in taking office, present a most miserable 
exhibition of impotent ambition, and appear as if they wished 
to show to the world a melancholy example of little men 
bringing a great empire to destruction. 

In this perilous hour he would call on the House of Commons 
to remember the high mission with which they stood charged 
— to remember the important privileges with which they were 
invested. Now, at the hour when a paltry faction, elated by a 
momentary triumph, were, on the one hand, preparing to destroy 
all the hopes of the people, and the enemies of social order, on 
the other hand, were rejoicing in the prospect of anarchy and 
confusion — now, at this eventful hour, he implored them to rise 
in the grandeur of their hearts, and save a Sovereign misled by 
evil coiuisel — save a nobility insensible to their own welfare or 
true interests — save the country, of which they were the guardians, 
firom a disastrous convulsion, and save, he would say, the hive of 
industrj' , the mart of the whole world, the centre of civilisation — 
firom confusion and anarchy. Their vote of that night would, he 
trusted, revive industry and restore confidence. It would place 
out of all possibility of danger the public peace ; it would stay 
political dissensions^ and, by averting the calamities with which 
they were threatened, preserve the authority of the law, and up- 
hold the majesty of the Crown. 

KoTB. — Lord Ebrington's motion was carried by a majority of eighty ; and the Ministry 
erentually returned to power. When it became known throughout the country that it 
had resigned, numerous great meetings were held, at which petitions were agreed to, 
u]^:ing the House to stop the supplies. The King had sent for the Duke of Wellington : 
but before tne Duke had succeeded in forming an Administration Earl Grey was recalled 
to o£Bce, on the understanding that as many new peers as might be necessary to insure 
the carrying of the Bill through the House of Lords would be created. The occasion for 
the exercise of the royal prerogative, however, did not arise; the Bill for England 
having passed its third reading on June 4th, when the great Reform struggle may be 
said to have virtually terminated. 
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SLAVERY IN THE COLONIES. 
May 24, 1832. 

On Mr. Fotvell Buocton^s Motion Jot a Select Committee to consider icJuU 
Measures should he adopted for effecting the Extinction of Slavery 
throngJiout the British Dominions. 

After the very extensive view of this subject which has been 
taken by my hon. fiiend (Mr. Fowell Buxton), I shall not attempt 
a general survey of the subjects of n^ro slavery, but merely con- 
fine myself to the question of the decrease of the negro population, 
the only point of all my hon. friend's ailment that the member 
for Dumfries (Mr. K. Douglas) has ventured to dispute. The hon. 
member has not contented himself with charging my hon. friend 
with a mis-statement, but has actually gone the length of accusing 
him of havTing knowingly and wilfully brought forward a statement 
which he was, in his own mind, convinced was incorrect. I beg, 
however, to say, that I am, in my own mind, most entirely con- 
vinced that the argument of my hon. friend is impregnable. I 
first say that this decrease, which the hon. gentleman attributes 
to the inequality of the sexes, is to be found in many islands 
where the females exceeded the males in number in the vear 
1817. I next say that in St. Cliristopher's, which is the island 
selected by the hon. member himself, the women in 1817 ex- 
ceeded the men in numbers. To be sure, the hon. gentleman has 
talked about the sexes approximating in 1825 and 1826 ; but if 
this means anything, it means that the women diminished in 
number, for it cannot be otherwise explained. It is true that, in 
Barbadocs, the black population has uicreased, which circimistance 
the hon. gentleman may attribute to what he calls the approxi- 
mation of the sexes, if he pleases, but which I attribute to the 
cultivation of sugar being little practised in that island. 

But, sir, there are some colonies in wliich the number of the 

I 
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men exceeds that of the women ; such, for instance, are Bcrbice, 
Demerara, and Trinidad ; and there we find not only that there 
is a total decrease, but even a decrease in the number of the 
females. 1 say that this fact reduces the whole matter to irre- 
sistible demonstration ; for if he be correct, and if the men exceed 
the women, the worst that could happen would be, that the islands 
would be in as bad a situation as if the men were reduced to the 
number of the women, and the two sexes made equal. But if we 
look to those colonies, we shall find that there is a decrease in 
the women as well as in the men ; and therefore again I say that 
it is clear to demonstration, that the decrease in the slave popu- 
lation cannot arise fix)m this ill-assortment of the sexes, as argued 
by the hon. gentleman. But the hon. gentleman seems to think 
that he has done enough when he has made out, as he supposes, 
that no decrease has taken place ; but I contend that, not only 
should there be no decrease, but that there should be a most rapid 
and striking increase. The negro population in the West Indies 
are placed in a situation admirably suited to their nature and 
disposition ; the produce of the land is all-proUfic— the bright and 
vivid sky is favourable to their African constitutions — they have 
a great extent of rich virgin soil ready to pour forth its gifts, with 
but little laboTU', into their hands. This, therefore, ought, to them, 
to be the golden age of existence ; it ought to be their age of 
easy life, smiling children, and happy wives ; it ought to be their 
age of high wages, ftdl meals, light work, early marries, and 
nuxnerous families. But is it so? Alas! sir, no; a blight is on 
them, and they drag on a weary, burdensome existence, darkened 
by despair, and uncheered by a single ray of hope. 

Let us look at the result of the same advantages in other 
countries. How is it in New South Wales ? There the popu- 
lation is made up of convicts and prostitutes ; and yet, in spite 
of that deterioration — in spite of the inequality of the sexes — 
we see that colony daily increasing, with every probability of 
these convicts becoming the patriarchs of a mighty empire. We 
all know the origin of the United States ; we all know that 
they were originally peopled by the refuse of European society. 
And how is it with them ? The population there has gone on 
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swelling and swelling, like an iiTesistible torrent; the people 
have multiplied, till at length, in M'hole tribes, they have poured 
themselves across the mountains of Alleghany, the streams of 
Ohio, and the plains of the Arkansas. Year after year the 
woods and the forests, the fortresses of nature, have been reced- 
ing before the advancing tide of human beings; and, year 
after year, mankind has shown, by its midtiplication, that, under 
favourable circumstances, its tcndcncv is to fulfil the immutable 
law of nature. Why, then, does not the same inile apply to 
those colonies ? Why is all America teeming with life, and why 
are the W^est Indies becoming desolate ? 

Sir, that our colonies shoidd decrease in so rapid a maimer is 
to me one of the most appalling facts in the history of the 
world. In the worst-governed state of Europe — in the worst- 
managed condition of society — the people still increase. Look, 
for instance, at the miserable population of Ireland — at the 
oppressed serfs of Russia — look even at the slave-population of 
America, or that of our own colonies where sugar is not culti- 
vated. In the Bermudas and the Bahamas, where no sugar is 
manufactured, the population goes on increasing ; but when we 
come to the sugar-islands, the orduiar}^ law of nature is in- 
verted, and in proportion to the exuberance of the soil is the 
curse of suffering and of death. In these islands, which are 
subject to one eternal reign of terror, human life flickers and 
goes out like a candle in a mephitic atmosphere. Wliat the 
Spaniards did on the continent for gold, we arc doing in the 
islands for sugar. Let me remind the House of what Mr. Fox 
said on this subject. No one will deny that, perhaps, of all our 
statesmen, Mr. Fox was the most ardent for political Uberty ; and 
yet his observation on this question was, that all political liberty 
was but as a mere nothing compared with personal Uberty. I 
shall give my best support to the motion of my hon. fiiend. 
I shall do so, l^ecause I feel that this continued waste of life, 
without example and without parallel, is a foid blot to this 
country, and because I hope that the adoption of tliis resolution 
may remove it. 
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THE RUSSIAN-DUTCH LOAN. 

July 12, 1832. 

On Lard AUhorp^a Motion /or a ConmdUee of the whole House, to 
take into consideration the Convention toiih Russia regarding live 
HussiaiirlhUch Loan,^ 

He could have wished that the conduct to be pursued by the 
gallant officer (Colonel Davies) who had last addressed the 
House were the direct reverse to that he had announced liim- 
self it would be, and that, on the vote of censure upon the 
Government, he should vote against them, and in that re- 
specting the violation of national faith, he should be with them. 
It was of little importance by whom the affairs of the countr}-^ 
were administered, but it was of the deepest moment that the 
national honoiu* should be preserved innolate. Considering 
that upon this subject hung the national faith and honour of 
England, he confessed it did in the highest degree astonish him 
that hon. members should think of introducing topics which had 
not the slightest relation to such a subject. If we were bound 

* Lord Althorp, iu moying for a Committee of the House, thui stated this question : 
— ^The House was aware that, in 1815, a treaty had been entered into between the King 
of the Netherlands, England, and Bussia, and that preriously a treaty hod been 
concluded between Great Britain and the King of the Netherlands, to take upon fhem- 
selyes the payment of a certain portion of a loan due from the Emperor of Bussia. It 
was not now necessaxy to enter into that question — to inquire whether this arrange- 
ment was right or wrong ; it was sufficient to consider if the treaty was binding in 
equity and honour upon this country. The agreement concluded was, that the Nether- 
lands and Great Britain should undertake to pay the interest of a loan due from the 
Emperor of Bussia, at five per cent., together with a sinking fund of one per cent., 
until the whole loan was extinguished. In case of the separation between Belgium and 
Holland, it was provided that the obligation of the King of the Netherlands and Great 
Britain ceased. This was the letter of the treaty. The separation had taken place. 
The question was, if it were such as was contemplated by the treaty, and if this country 
was absolved, in justice and honour, from paying its portion of the debt. He thought 
not. The separation was not such a separation as was contemplate<l by the treaty, 
which was exclusively one effected by foreign force. 
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by the solemn obligations of a mutual compact, of what im- 
portance to us was the general conduct of the monarch with 
whom that compact might have been contracted ? Were we at 
fiill liberty to enter into as many treaties as we please with all 
the monarchs of the world, and yet keep faith only with those 
who proved to be merciful, liberal, and constitutional rulers? 
We entered into treaties with the Burmese and Siamese Govern- 
ments ; and were we to require of them that they should conform 
their respective principles of government to that which we con- 
ceived might be suitable and becoming as between them and 
their subjects ? The only argument on that side of the House 
was the necessity of keeping faith ; and how had the hon. and 
gallant member met that argument? Why, the hon. and 
gallant member talked as if we paid tribute to Russia, at the 
moment it was attacking Poland. On what ground else did he 
speak of economy? To exercise economy in a case of this 
description, the payment must be optional, for he had not yet 
heard anybody rise in the House and say that economy was to 
be preserved at the expense of national honour. If the com- 
mon-sense interpretation of the treaty called upon this country 
for its execution, the hon. and gallant member might as well 
call upon them to economise by a reduction of the Three per 
Cents, or a non-payment of Exchequer Bills. 

The question which they were then engaged in debating 
naturally dirided itself into two parts. The first was, whether 
or not the country was bound, by the most obvious principles 
of public faith, to continue these payments; secondly, did 
Government act illegally in continuing them without obtaining a 
new Act of Parliament for the purpose ? AU the hon. members 
who spoke upon the other side professed to pursue the object of 
keeping these questions perfectly distinct; and yet it strangely 
enough happened, that there was not one amongst them who did 
not niLx both these topics ; and that confusion of those questions 
was strikingly conspicuous where Vattel was referred to. Re- 
ferring to the Treaty of 1815, he must admit that, if they 
examined the letter of that treaty, they would find that the 
proviso had arisen, and that we were absolved firom the pay- 
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ment of the debt. Yes, according to the letter of the treaty 
we were absolved. According to the letter we might l^e ab- 
solved ; but were they now to be told for the first time, that 
the foreign policy of this great and renowned coimtry was to be 
governed by such pettifogging rules of construction as were 
enimciated firom the other side ? Principles such as those were 
never meant, in any age or country, to be applied to the con- 
struction of compacts affecting the peace or the fate of nations. 
Reference, for the purposes of present argument, had been 
made to the opinions of jurists ; but he knew enough of jurists 
to know, that they were the most convenient authorities that 
ootdd in any case be referred to for the purposes of such a 
debate as the present. In the early ages of the Church the 
Fathers were frequently quoted, and many of them so frequently 
to serve opposite ends, that it became a proverb, that you might 
apply to the Fathers and obtain their authority in support of 
either side of almost any question. If they adopted the rule of 
literal construction, there must be an end of all that had hereto- 
fore been considered the faith of treaties. 

Hon. members on the other side had spoken much and 
emphatically of the authorities which they had quoted in support 
of their respective opinions ; but he would call their attention to 
one authority which few amongst them would be disposed to 
dispute — ^he meant the authority of the Duke of Wellington. 
One of the great conventions to which he was a party bore date 
in the same year with that which they were then discussing. It 
related to thp entrance of the allied armies into Paris in the year 
1815. By that convention it was strictly stipulated that all 
pubUc property, other than military stores, should be respected ; 
and it was farther agreed that, if any doubt should arise resi)ect- 
ing the construction of any part of that convention, it should be 
construed fevourably to the city of Paris ; yet all the pictiu*es of 
the Louvre were removed. The people of France held up the 
letter of the treaty, and insisted that the works of art, of which 
Napoleon had despoiled the nations of Europe, should still remain 
within the French capital; but they were restored to their 
original possessors, and the British nation and all Europe ap- 
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proved the act, for it was understood at the time of siguing the 
convention that the pictures at the Louvre were to be restored. 
There was an understanding that an exception had been made 
in respect of them particularly. He was aware it might be 
alleged that the rules of construction required that when any 
exception whatever was specified, none other could be introduced 
or added ; but let the House only look to the circumstances of 
1815 — look to that very convention in which the Duke of Wel- 
lington himself was concerned. 

The treaties entered into at the period when what was called 
the settlement of Europe had been effected, were directed to 
objects which could not, from their very nature, be long main- 
tained ; but was the pecimiary part of those treaties to be there- 
fore set at nought by a people calling themselves free, liberal, 
and enlightened ? The treaties of that period could certainly 
accomplish no object of a permanent kind, for these Govern- 
ments thought but of other Governments, and nothing of the 
nations. In all their partitions they looked to making up com- 
pact states — they looked to nothing beyond the convenient 
frontiers which an acquaintance with the state supplied — they 
attended not to the national characters, habits, feelings, religion, 
morals of the several nations whose fates they presumed to decide ; 
and what better proof could be supplied of that than that very 
plausible but hollow union of Holland and Belgium? But 
though, in those various points of policy, England had failed, that 
failure, so far from furnishing an argument in support of breach 
of pecuniary faith, had quite an opposite tendency. He said 
nothing of the policy of that union ; but it was a great and 
primary object of the then Ministry of this country to form it, 
and it would be an eternal disgrace to the present Ministers, who 
differed as to that measure, if they refused to fulfil the stipulations 
of their predecessors. 

It was well known that Russia was averse from the union 
between Holland and Belgium ; and as a means of reconciUng 
the Court of St. Petersburg, the payment of the Russian debt 
due in Holland was guaranteed by England. (Cries of " No,'') 
He certainly understood, and believed he could show from good 
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authority, that Russia was opposed to that union — it was stated at 
the time — he could show it had been recorded — it had been stated 
in that House that, in 1815, Russia was averse from the union ; 
the treaty was concluded under that view, and with the express 
object and intention of inducing Russia to accede to it ; and, in 
in order to prevent Russia having-an interest in disturbing that 
union, the payments were made to depend upon its continuance. 
The period fixed for the determination of those payments was the 
dissolution of the union, not because there was any natural con- 
nexion between the two, but because it was from Russia that 
danger was chiefly apprehended. If looked at in that \dew, the 
treaty was intelligible ; in any other it had no meaning. The 
hon. member for Thetford said, that these payments were due, 
not to Russia but to Holland, and that England could only con- 
template paying them as long as Holland had the ability to pay 
her share to Russia. But if that were the contingency of our 
I)ayments, it might have been as well made to depend on the fall 
of the next meteoric stone, or the drying up of the Mediterranean. 
If the principle were that Russia should not receive the money 
in consequence of a separation which she could not prevent, or 
that England should be exonerated from the payment in consc- 
uencc of a separation which she had promoted, the treaty in 
which such a principle was embodied would be the most extra- 
ordinary that ever was made. If he understood the spirit of 
those treaties rightly, it was that if there were the slightest 
reason to beUeve that Russia, by direct or indirect means, had 
produced a separation between Holland and Belgium — if she had 
been inclined to lag behind, and to make no exertion to prevent 
it — if she had favoured that separation — if she had thrown any 
obstruction in the way of any efibrts we might have been inclined 
to make for the purpose of preventing that separation — then the 
circumstances contemplated by the proviso had arisen, and we 
were relieved from the payment of the money. 

But was that the present state of afiairs ? Was it not noto- 
rious that since 1815 the tvvo countries had, so to speak, 
interchanged their parts >vith reference to this question? In 
1815 we were for the union, and Russia was against it ; in 1831 
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Russia was decidedly opposed to the separation. He would not 
say that England either caused or was desirous of that sepa- 
ration. He did not mean to say that England desired that 
the people of Belgium should be discontented with the Govern- 
ment of Holland^ nor that the Belgians should have risen 
against the King of Holland. He did say^ however, that while 
the King of Holland continued to l^e virtually the king of that 
country, hostilities took place, the resistance of the Belgians 
was successful, and Belgium was separated, to be again united^ 
in all probability, by the European Powers only. England was 
desirous that the separation should 1x3 recognised, and it became 
necessary that the new independent State of Belgium should be 
invited to enter into the great European family. In the mean 
time, the circumstances of Russia had changed in a directly 
opix)sitc direction. In the first place, as every gentleman 
knew, a matrimonial alliance had, since 1815, very closely 
imited the Court of St. Petersburg and the House of Orange ; 
but, above all, they could not help feeling, that the circum- 
stances under wliich the Belgian revolution took place were 
such as could not be contemplated with pleasure by a Govern- 
ment distinguished by its jealousy of all popular institutions 
arising out of the people. The forcible expulsion of the 
troops of the Government and the Sovereign, and a demo- 
cratic council being called to the govcnmient of the country, 
the question between a republic and a hereditary monarchy 
put to the vote, and a Sovereign invited and elected by the 
people themselves, on certain constitutional terms — these 
were the characteristics of the Belgian revolution ; and these 
were things which it could not Ix; supposed the Russian 
Government would contemplate ^rith pleasure. It appeared 
to him, therefore, that the two countries had entirely changed 
their former parts; that this recognition was now eflected by 
the great Powers of Euro^^, and that the independence of 
the State of Belgium had not been eflected in that way which 
would absolve us from our obligations. It had been etfected, 
not by the interference of Russia, but in conformity with the 
wishes of England, and in spite of a strong reluctance on the 
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part of Russia. He could not but think^ then, that we were 
still bound to Mfil our obligations. 

There was a case he would meution to the House, which 
appeared nearly parallel to the present. He remembered to 
have read, long ago, in one of the old jurists — he could not 
recollect where, but it was not necessary to mention the 
authority, for its great similarity to the present case would 
carry it^ own argument along with it— the writer, according 
to a common practice, as many hon. gentlemen knew, with 
the jurists, put a supposed case. There were two States before 
the invention of fire-arms. Certain circumstances induced one 
State to agree to pay the other an annual subsidy of 1000 
ducats; the other State stipulating in retimi that, whenever 
the State paying this money was invaded, they would send to 
their assistance 1000 pikemen ; and the treaty contained a 
stipulation that, if this number and the force were not sent 
within three days after such an invasion, then the payment of 
the annual subsidy should cease and be discontinued. Fire- 
arms were subsequently invented, and came into general use ; 
an invasion took place, the party invaded sent to the other 
State, not for pikemen, but for musqueteers : " For the love 
of Heaven, send us some musqueteers ; pikemen are of no use 
now.^^ A battaUon of musqueteers immediately marched to 
the assistance of the distressed State, and the invasion was 
repelled. Afterwards, when the subsidy was demanded, the 
answer was, " Look to the terms of the treaty ; it declares 
that you shall send 1000 pikemen, and that, if you do not 
■end such a force, in number and arms, as herein stipulated, 
payment of our annual subsidy shall thereupon cease." Why, 
what would be the language of the Power cheated in this 
way ? Would it not say, " You are taking advantage of your 
own wrong : circumstances have changed ; military tactics 
have altered ; we have conformed to that alteration ; by doing 
80 we have saved you, and this is the return you give us for 
what we have done !" 

These cases were analogous. In 1815 we were desirous of 
the union ; in 1832 we were desirous to promote a separation ; 
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and with what face could the British Minister stand up and 
say to the Russians, " You did not frustrate my wishes with 
respect to Belgium, you did not plunge all Europe into war 
to support your own views, and I will now take advantage of 
the separation which I promoted, and which you might have 
prevented, but did not, in order to evade payments which 
Utcrally, though not according to the spirit of the treaty, 
were made to depend upon the continuance of the union?" 
He had no difficulty, then, upon grounds such as these, broadly 
and roundly to assert, that his Majesty^s Government had 
deserved well of the country ; and therefore he paid but little 
attention to the taunts, coming from the other side, about 
the difficulty that members might have in facing their con- 
stituents, after voting in favour of a continuance of those 
payments. For his part, he should have no difficulty in de- 
fending such a vote before any constituent body in the empire ; 
for the people of England had long shown that they knew 
and felt there was a fixed identity in the State — that public 
and private morals were the same — that honesty was the best 
policy — and they believed that to pay what they owed was 
the tniest economy ; that the State could not be guilty of a 
breach of faith in one instance without bringing suspicion on 
all its engagements, and thus reducing itself to a situation at 
once disgraceful and perilous, putting to hazard that peace 
throughout Europe now happily so long preserved — a peace 
in the continuance of which every artisan, every ploughman, 
every shopkeeper in the land knew that he was deeply 
interested ; and he need not say that, to preserve peace, 
public faith must be maintained inviolably. Upon these prin- 
ciples, Members of Parliament might go before the people of 
England ; upon these principles. Members of Parliament might 
be Avilling to act, and content to suffer. 

NoTR. — On August 16th, Parliament was dissolved ; and Mr. Maoaulay offered him- 
self a candidate for the representation of Leeds, one of the new constitueneies. He was 
eleetwl member for that borough on Deeember 13th, 1832. At this time he held the 
oflSiee of Secretary to the Board of Control. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

February 6, 1833. 

On the Address in Arisirer to the King's Speech^ and Mr. O'ConneWs 
Attiendtnent for a Committee of ike whole House to consider his 
Majesttfs Speech, 

Last night he had formed the intention of not taking part in 
the present debate ; but circnmstanees whieh had this evening 
arisen determined him to adopt an opposite eourse, and to say a 
few words in reply to the attack which had been made upon him 
by his hon. firiend the member for Lincoln* (Mr. E. L. Bidwer) ; 
at the same time that he felt that he should quite as well dis • 
charge the duty which he owed to himself, and much better 
consult what was due to the House, by postponing the defence of 
his OAvn personal consistency imtil after he had more directly 
addressed himself to the question which mainly occupied the 
attention of the House. His hon. friend, so ingenious in the 
construction of an argument, and so successftJ in making a point, 
was sometimes not always aware of the effect of the words which 
he used. His hon. friend told the House that the Government 
proposed coercion, while the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin (Mr. O'Connell) recommended redress. When called 
upon to choose between both, the hon. meml)er for Lincoln de- 
clared that he could not hesitat<3 ; but he was sure that, upon 
reflection, his hon. friend would see that he and the hon. and 
learned meml)er for Dublin did not attach the same meaning to 
the wonls which the one was the first to use, and that the other 
had but too readily adopted. 

The hon. and learned member for Dublin meant repeal of the 
Union ; to that his hon. friend was averse. When they were told 
that the question of the Union of Ireland was not to be sneered 

♦ The attack alludetl to consisted of a reference to that portion of Mr. Macaulay's 
speech on the third reading of the Hcform Bill, wherein he stated that measures of 
coercion and severitj had failed in former Gbyemments, Ac. (See page 102.) In quoting 
this passage, Mr. £. L. Bulwer proposed, instead of the '* people of England," to read 
« Ireland.'* 
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down till after the most complete investigation, tiU after the 
fiillest inquiry and afi;er the gravest debate, he could not help 
putting the question. Whose fault was it that they had no full and 
formal debate upon the subject? Why was it that the question 
had not been fully agitated? Had not his Majesty^s Govern- 
ment given the challenge, and was it not fully in the recollection 
of the House that the hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
addressed them for two or three hours — he forgot how long, for 
no one could consider the time long while that gentleman con- 
tinued speaking — but had he not spoken for two or three hours, 
without opening the question of the Union in a manner that could 
be grappled with, or indeed fairly encountered at all ? This was 
the more remarkable, as that hon. and learned member had last 
night placed fourteen notices on the book, and not one of them 
related to the subject of the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The hon. and learned member had per- 
mitted judgment to go against him by default. Hon. members 
at that side of the House (the Ministerial) had called upon the 
hon. and learned member to proceed, but he had declined the 
invitation ; he shrunk back ; he skulked away from the oppor- 
tunity of giving effect in that House to the doctrines which he 
had promidgated elsewhere with so much vehemence, and accom- 
panied with so much of personal invective and objm^ation. If 
ever there was an occasion which naturally led to a discussion of 
the question of repeal, it was the amendment moved by the hon. 
and learned member ; but he had not only then neglected to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered to him, but instead of 
making any approach towards joining issue upon it, he had de- 
livered one of the most evasive speeches that had ever been uttered 
^vithin the Avails of Parliament. From the beginning to the end 
he had most carefully and studiously avoided meeting the 
question of repeal. He should be the last man in the world to 
deny that that speech was very able and eloquent ; but though 
the most ample opportmiity had been afforded the hon. and 
learned member, by the occasion which then presented itself, to 
press upon the attention of the House the question of repeal, 
yet he ha^l cautiously abstained from improving that opportunity, 
and had not accepted the challenge of those who stood strong in 
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sition to the views and feelings of the Parliament. The Re- 
pealers might, therefore, be refuted out of their own mouths. 
They said that the executive power ought to be one : but the 
Legislature had a share of executive power. Therefore, by the 
confession of the Repealers themselves, the L^islature ought to 
be one. Now the futility of such an opinion could be at once 
exposed by a most simple, obvious, and familiar illustration. 
Suppose the one Legislature voted an address in favour of peace, 
and the other declared for war, what would ensue ? Did they 
suppose that there were to be, at all foreign States with which we 
maintained diplomatic relations, two ambassadors — one for Eng- 
land and the other for Ireland ? And yet it was impossible to 
avoid arriving at that conclusion if a distinction were established 
between the legislative, and therefore, of necessity, between the 
executive powers of the two countries. And what would be the 
next step ? Negotiations might be carried on with foreign States, 
and the Legislature of this countrj"^ express the highest appro- 
bation of the manner in which they might liave been conducted 
— ^might declare its confidence in, and offer its thanks to, the 
diplomatic agent employed ; while the L^slature of the other 
State might resolve upon his impeachment. Not ten — ^not five 
years would elapse before occasions must present themselves, out 
of which causes of irreconcileable dispute must arise. Not one 
year could the two coimtries exist imder the same Imperial 
Executive. 

The supposition was monstrous and absurd, and all history 
showed that the plan would be utterly impracticable. It had 
been supposed that parallel cases should be referred to; but 
when those came to be examined, it would, in every instance, be 
seen that a similarity of circumstances did not prevail; and 
that where they did, the case but strengthened the position for 
which he was contending. Take the case of Ireland herself 
during the short period in which she possessed an independent 
Parliament. It was only during eighteen years that there did 
exist in the British Empire two independent and co-equal 
Legislatures ; and though the circumstances imdcr which they 
so existed rendered collision exceedingly difficult — for during 
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the whole of that period^ as was well known to all who heard 
him^ the Irish Houses were managed by that parliamentary 
corruption which no one could desire to see renewed, and the 
Irish people were overawed by a lai^e military force — ^yet, for 
all that, so filled was the s}rstem with the seeds of disunion^ 
that six years did not elapse firom the declaration of indepen- 
dence till occasion for a difference of opinion arose. 

In the year 1788, George III. was incapacitated by illness 
from the exercise of the powers appertaining to the kingly 
office, and, according to the Constitution, the privilege devolved 
upon Parliament of making provision for the discharge of those 
high and important functions. What occurred? The Parlia- 
ment of England offered the Regency to the Prince of Wales 
with extensive restrictions — the Parliament of Ireland offered 
him the same powers without any restrictions whatever. Surely, 
if they possessed the right and the power to make such offer 
respecting the conditions upon which the royal functions were 
to be exercised, they possessed as fully and could as freely 
exercise the privilege of selecting the individual to whom the 
appointment might be offered, and with quite as strong a claim 
of right constitute the Duke of York regent, as extend the 
powers of the office when vested in the Prince of Wales. They 
might have chosen their own regent, and might have invested 
him with such powers as they thought proper; and had 
George III. continued for the remainder of his life incapable of 
the duties of monarch, England and Ireland would have been 
for thirty-two years with a divided Executive, without departing 
one iota from the principles of the Constitution. This would 
have been the unavoidable consequence; yet it was loudly 
deprecated in the very same breath which sent forth a warm 
recommendation to call into life and activity the causes from 
which that consequence must necessarily flow. 

Were he to pursue the argiunent further, he could occupy the 
attention of the House with nothing more than reciting such a 
series of monstrous results as certainly never before ensued, and 
whicli were probably never yet contemplated in reference to any 
public measure. Not only was all argument opposed to it 
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a priori, but all history would show the scheme to be founded 
upon a gross and pernicious fallacy. Tliey might have again a 
Legislature in Dublin and in London, as they had Ijefore 1782 ; 
but all that the former would have to do, would ]3c to olx?y the 
decrees of the latter under a mock form of independence. He 
admitted that some cases bore the appearances of divided 
Legislatures and imited Crowns ; but those appearances were to 
the utmost degree deceptive, and the more closely they were 
examined the more clearly did that character develope itself. 
Such was the case, for example, in the co-cxistent Parliaments 
of Prance, Burgundy, and Brittany ; and, equally so, in those 
mockeries of the names of Parliament with which the HoiLse of 
Austria still amused the i)eople of Hungary and the Tyrol. In 
all these cases there was no such thing as an independent 
L^islature ; all the power lay in the hands of the Crown ; the 
Parliament was a mere pagciint — a mockery — or means of 
riveting the fetters of the c<mquered. In fact, if history had 
one lesson which stood out more emphatically than another, it 
was that wliich, indeed, reason would strike out for itself — the 
impossibility of two independent Legislatures co-existing imder 
the same executive head. 

It was not easy to get at the precise plan of repeal con- 
tonplated by the learned member for Dublin. He had not 
himself developed it, and it was only to be guessed at by some 
partial revelations. Among a number of statements of the 
learned gentleman on this head which he had read in the public 
journals^ the most precise plan was one proposing a kind of 
federal union of a local Legislature sitting in Dublin, with an 
imperial Legishature in London. But did the learned gentleman 
deceive himself so much as to suppose that by this plan he 
evaded the difficulties of two indcixjiidcnt liegislatiures ? Sup- 
posing, a.s in the latter case, that there shoidd spring up some 
difference of opinion or conduct between the two Legislatures — 
the domestic and the imperial — who was to decide between 
them? Where Mas the paramount authority to declare, '^ You 
are right,^^ and *' You aic wrong; you therefore must yield,'' 
See. ; for on the supix)sition of the learned gentleman, they 
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were both to be independent and supreme. A dispute between 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords was bad 
enough; yet in that case the Crown possessed a constitutional 
power^ which in practice had prevented collisions between the 
hereditary and the representative branches of the Legislature; 
it could dissolve the one — ^it could add to the numbers of the 
other. They all knew that both expedients were had recourse 
to in the reign of Anne^ in 1704 and 1712 : in the one instance 
(the Aylesbury afiair) the Queen dissolved the House of Com- 
mons ; in the other (the question of the peace of Utrecht) she 
created a number of peers. But who was to arbitrate between 
two independent Legislatures elected by two different nations ? 
The federal union of a domestic and an imperial Legislature did 
not meet the difficulty, which, indeed, the greatest federal re- 
public in the world was at this moment exhibiting on a large 
scale. That republic — ^the most fiuned in the world — agreed to 
its present constitution in a great convention, over which the 
genius of Washington presided, and in which the most able 
statesmen of the day assisted. At that memorable convention, 
the different states of which the republic was composed agreed 
to a form of imion similar to that contemplated by the hon. 
and learned gentleman; and yet, after more than half a 
century's trial, the constitution of the United States had found 
no other arbiter between a local and an imperial Legislature 
but physical force. 

The hon. and learned gentleman's plan for separating the 
Legislatures of the two countries, and at the same time con* 
tinuing the imion of the Crowns, was, therefisre, worse than a 
complete and total separation — ^that complete and total separation 
which the hon. and learned gentleman said he should regard at 
a calamity ; but which would be no calamity compared with that 
which he proposed to put upon us. If, on a fair trial, it were 
found that the two coimtries could not be made to co-exist in 
the same empire — could not be made harmoniously to combine 
in one course of mutual support and prosperity — ^in God's 
name let them be wholly separated. He did not wish to see 
them, like those strange twin beings lately exhibited in this 
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city,* connected by an unnatural tie, which made each the plague 
of the existence of the other — each in the other's way ; more slow 
of motion, because they had more legs ; more helpless, because 
they had more hands; partaking of no common aliment, sympa- 
thising only in disease and helplessness, and each being per- 
petually subject to perish by the dissolution of the other. And, 
now, in what character was it that the hon. and learned 
gentleman came forward? He said that he appeared as the last 
advocate of his own country — as the man who stood between the 
empire and civil war. But if they admitted that the repeal of 
the Union was to save us from this calamity, what argument had 
the hon. and learned member advanced in favour of that pro- 
position? He had recounted many grievances; and he was not 
the man to speak lightly of those grievances — they were, 
undoubtedly, numerous, extensive, and of long standing; but 
when he heard the hon. and learned gentleman go through that 
melancholy list of evils, many of which, unquestionably, required 
a speedy remedy — a remedy which he trusted soon to see applied 
(at least, so far as any remedy might be within the gift of the 
Legislature) — ^when he heard the hon. and learned gentleman go 
through that melancholy list, he detected one alone which, as it 
seemed to him, the repeal of the Union could, even in the hon. 
and learned gentleman's own opinion, tend to remove. What 
was the nature of the evils to which the hon. and learned 
gentleman alluded ? Were they such as did not exist previous to 
the Union? Certainly not; and he had yet to learn that the 
repeal of the Union would be a remedy for grievances which 
existed long before that Union took place, and which grievances, he 
would confidently venture to add, a repeal of that Union would 
but aggravate. The learned gentleman, in his post hoc and 
propter hoc distinctions, seemed to reverse the well-known logic 
of the Goodwin Sands versus Tenterden Steeple. The steeple 
was the cause of the sands, said the rustic logicians, because it 
existed before they encroached upon the coast : but the learned 
gentleman reversed the reasoning, and said, because the Union 

• Tiic Finrnose Twins. 
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took place long after the existence of certain grievances^ there- 
fore it must be the cause of them. 

Some of the grievances which he thus ascribed to the Act of 
Union were not peculiar to Ireland, or to any form of govern- 
ment. For what did they reform the House of Commons? 
Was it not on the same gromids upon which the hon. and learned 
member now came forward and asked for a repeal of the Union? 
Was not the removal of many of them — ^undeserving sinecurists^ 
political judges, corrupt magistrates, for example — one of the 
great objects of the Reform Bill ? Surely, the removal of the 
remaining Irish grievances did not in all fairness require a 
domestic Legislature in Ireland. Besides, see to what the argu- 
ment tended : if local abuses in Ireland required a local L^islature 
to remedy them, why should not every other part of the empire, 
also complaining of grievances, be allowed its domestic Legisla- 
ture ? They all remembered what complaints were made a few 
years since with respect to the Welsh Judges ; but did anybody 
therefore dream that Wales should be separated from England, 
and that it shoidd have a domestic Legislature of its own? In 
the same way, he never heard it said that a domestic Legislature 
should be established in Cornwall because there were several 
local grievances in that county which required a remedy. Nay, 
to come nearer his political home — Leeds — he could assure the 
House that a large majority of his constituents complained loudly 
of the grievances imposed upon them by its co-operation ; but not 
a hint had been thrown out that the best remedy would be the 
establishing a nice federal indei)endent domestic Legislature in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. And yet, if the learned gentle- 
man's project were good for anything, it must be capable of being 
applied to Wales, and Cornwall, and Yorkshire, and every county 
in England, as well as to Ireland. He would go further (perhapn 
the learned gentleman would say much further), and maintain 
that the clearest groimd which could be guessed at, as the basis 
of his repeal scheme, would apply a fortiori to a separation of 
the Legislatures of the north and the south of Ireland. If a 
rooted difference of religion, and the existence of the worst con- 
sequences of that difference, would justify the separatioti of the 
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English and Irish Legislatures^ the same difference^ aud^ still more^ 
the same baleful consequences^ would warrant the separation of 
Protestant Ulster from Catholic Munster. If^ as the learned 
gentleman had often declared^ it was impossible for a Catholic 
prosecutor or prosecuted to obtain even the semblance of justice 
from an Orange juryman, and that such a state of things would 
be a justification of a repeal of the L^islative Union between 
England and Ireland (though the fact was notorious that no such 
conduct would, imder any circumstances, be manifested towards 
any British subject in England), why then the same reasoning, 
that only a domestic Legislature could remedy a domestic griev- 
ance, would in a tenfold degree apply in fjEivour of one domestic 
Legislature in Dublin and another in Derry, or some other large 
town in the north of Ireland. All the arguments which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had advanced in favour of his 
&vonrite scheme of repeal seemed invalid. 

In making these observations, he had in a great measure 
vindicated himself from the charge of inconsistency brought 
against him by hk hon. friend the member for Lincoln. Itwa* 
very easy for hon. gentlemen to come forward with a speech 
made by another upon the Reform Bill, to read a few sentences 
from it, and to say, " This binds you to support a repeal of the 
Union.'' It was hardly tear to take such a course, because every 
eaqpression uttered in the House ought to be construed only in 
reference to the occasion upon which it had been used. No man 
knew better than a practised writer like the hon. member for 
Lincoln, that the whole force or wisdom of words depended on 
their application ; that nothing was easier than to write a theory 
on either side of a subject, either all panegyric or all vituperation; 
and that the wisdom or folly of the theory depended solely on 
its appUcation. For example, were he to defend Thistlewood in 
the tone and language which he should, or at least ought to 
employ, if he were the advocate of a Lord William Russell, or an 
Algernon Sydney, it would be plain that he should be employiag 
words, to say the least, inappositely. The whole test of the pro- 
priety is the application — ^the appositeness of the expressions at 
the time ; and by these considerations he ought, in fidmess, to 
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have been judged by his hon. frieud the member for Lincoln. 
He believed the Reform Bill to l)e a remedy which might be 
easily applied for the removal of the greater portion of the evils 
complained of by the hon. and learned member for Dublin. He 
believed that the project for the repeal of the Union was a mere 
delusion ; nay, more, he believed that, in the maimer in which 
it was proposed, it was an impossibility. He believed also that, 
if it were practicable, there was no part of the empire to which 
it would be so fatally ruinous as to Ireland itself. The expres- 
sions which he used on the occasion alluded to by the hon. 
member for Lincoln, and which he did not shrink from, imputed 
much, perhaps nine-tenths, of the grievances and ills which 
afflicted the country previous to the passing of the Reform Bill, 
to tlie misgovernment consequent upon a withholding of that 
beneficial measure. But it should be recollected, in applying his 
language to the case of Ireland, that he did not, therefore, argue 
that the breaches of the law to which these consequences of mis- 
government led should go unpunished. When he said that in 
his mind the burnings and destruction of agricultural produce 
which disgraced so many portions of England were mainly owing 
to the then Ministers turning a deaf ear to the people's cry for 
reform, he did not at the same time contend that the incendiaries 
and the lawless disturbers of social order should not be hanged 
or otherwise punished. Then, though he earnestly deplored the 
probable results of rejecting the Reform Bill, he did not assert 
that the outrages and excesses committed under the name of that 
rejection should pass with impunity — that for the Bristol rioters, 
for example, the sword of justice should not be unsheathed — but 
he would defend the consistency of his language, on that and the 
present occasion, out of tlie mouth of the learned member for 
Dublin himself. 

That leai-ned gentleman told the House yesterday that the 
coercers might goad by their harsh policy some of the least pru- 
dent, least thinking multitude, into a general war against pro- 
perty and order, but that then he should be found in the ranks 
of the Executive in resisting the outrages and punishing the 
guilty. The learned gentleman, it was true, said that he would 
thus join the ranks of the Government as the lesser of two great 
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evils — ^that while he aided it^ he would abuse and execrate it as 
the parent source of all the imschief — ^but still he would be found 
in its ranks. If, therefore, the learned gentleman did not deem 
himself inconsistent when aiding, in the case he put, to check the 
lawless consequences of grievances which he called upon the 
House to remedy, he was at least as little obnoxious to a similar 
charge by his hon. friend the member for Lincoln. The hon. 
gentleman and he agreed in ascribing to misgovemment the real 
parentage of the grievances which had led, or might lead, to acts 
inconsistent with social order ; and both of them agreed that, 
whUe the grievances should be remedied, the violation of the law 
should be punished. 

The only difference between them was one of time — that was, 
when the law should be enforced against its transgressors. He 
agreed with the learned gentleman that Ireland presented many 
grievances which demanded a remedy from the Legislature. He, 
for one, would do his best to redress those grievances. He would 
go further, and declare he would not belong, for a moment, to 
any Government to which that redress should be a matter of 
unnecessary delay. But because he was thus ready to redress 
the grievances of Ireland, was he, in the mean time, to see the 
law outraged — nay, despised, by a fmious and misguided multi- 
tude ? Talk of the distribution of Church property in a country 
in which no property was respected, and were they to be told 
that, to enforce the law against the robber, and the murderer, 
and the incendiary, was to drive an injm^d people into civil war? 
Did they who talked thus wildly recollect the present deplorable 
state of Ireland ? Did they recollect that, in one county alone, 
according to the authority of the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
not less than sixty murders, or attempts at murder, had been 
perpetrated in comparatively a few weeks, and not less than six 
hundred burglaries, or attempts at burglary? Wliy, this was far 
worse than civil war. A loss of life and property equal to the 
sacking of three or four towns ! Civil war, indeed ! He de- 
dared solemnly that he would rather live in the midst of any 
civil wars he had ever read of, than live in some parts of Ireland 
at this time. Much rather Avould he have lived on the line of 
the Pretender's march at Carlisle or at Preston, than now live 
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in some of the districts of Ireland in which burglary and murder 
were the nightly occupations. In point of fact, to threaten civil 
war was only to threaten that which was now suflfered, for Ire- 
land was in a state of civil war. And yet, to endeavour to put 
an end to such a disgraceful scene of anarchy and strife was, 
forsooth, "brutally" to coerce Ireland. He repeated that the 
civil war had long since begun, and, if not checked, must end in 
the ruin of the empire. 

In the course of the remarks with which he had thus troubled 
the House, he had avoided all allusion to those irritating topics 
connected with the vituperations which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had, more than once, thought it fitting to 
pour out against the party now in office. That party would 
spare itself the task of reproaching him ^dth conduct, to say the 
least, savouring of ingratitude. The hon. and learned gentleman 
might be assured that his abuse was not a bit more stinging to 
those against whom it was directed, than that which was so 
lavishly bestowed upon them by those who so long withheld 
from him and his Catholic brethren their political rights, and 
who were now allied with him in hostility against those very 
persons who were ever the earnest and uncompromising advocates 
of those rights. He might be assured that the high-minded 
men who braved the " No Popery^^ cry hi all its fiiry, were not 
likely to be scared by a cry for the repeal of the Union. 

As attached to that party known by the name of "the 
Whigs," it was not for him to speak of their claims upon 
the favour of an enlightened public. The time would come 
when historj^ would do them justice, and would show, among 
other things not unworthy of commendation, 'how much 
they had done and suffered for Ireland ; it would show that, 
in 1807, they left office because they could not knock off 
the political fetters of their Catholic fellow-subjects ; and that, 
for the same sacred cause, they remained upwards of twenty 
years out of office, though more than once it was within their 
grasp, braving at the same time the frowns of the court and the 
hisses of the multitude. Yes, for the Catholics they renounced 
power and place, without obtaining in return the poor reward of 
a fleeting popularity. These were men, in those days of " No 
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Popery*' triumph, who niiglit, by uttering one Uttlc word against 
the Catholics — nay, in some places, by merely not saying a little 
word in favour of tlicm — have been returned by numerous con- 
stituencies to a seat in the Legislature ; but who, sooner than 
utter that little word, contrary to their well-foimded convictions 
of right and justice, were not only excluded from Parliament, 
but from all those places of honour and trust which are coveted 
by evcr^' high-minded English gentleman ! The Whigs retired 
from public Ufe, but their honoiur was unsuUied. The clamour, 
therefore, which the lion, and learned member for Dublin w as 
endeavouring to excite against Earl Grey's Government could 
not be of much moment, compared with that which Earl Grey 
had already withstood in order to place the learned gentleman 
where he sat. 

Though a comparatively young member of the WbiQ partj-, 
he could take it upon him to speak their sentiments on this head. 
He therefore could tell the hon. and learned gentleman that the 
same spirit and moral courage which sustained the Whigs, when 
out of oflSce> in their conflict with bad laws, would sustain them 
in office in their conflict with the enemies of good laws. They 
were not deterred by clamour from making the learned gentleman 
not less than a British subject ; he might be assured they would 
never suffer him to be more. In saying this, he believed that he 
was speaking the sentiments of many thousands. He was proud 
to say that he stood there, for the first time, the representative 
of a new, a great, and a flourishing commimity,* who conceived 
that, at the present time, the service of the people was not in- 
compatible witli tliat of the Crown ; and who had sent him there, 
charged (as the words of his Majesty's writ expressed it) " to do 
and consent to such things as shoidd be proposed in the great 
council of the kingdom.'' In their name, therefore, he hereby 
gave his full assent to that part of the address wherein the House 
declared its resolution to maintain, by the help of God, the con- 
nexion between England and Ireland inviolate, and to intrust 
to the Sovereign such powers aa might be necessary for the 
security of property, for the maintenance of order, and for pre- 
serving, entire, the integrity of the empire. 

* This refernd to his election fior Leeds, one of the new vefbrm eonititueneies. 
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DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 

Feb. 28, 1833. 

On Lord AUhorp's Motion /or tfis First Heading oftJye BiUfor the JSup- 

preasion of Diatv/rbances {Irda/nd), 

He confessed that the apprehensions entertained by the hon. 
and learned gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. Sheil) did 
not appear to him to be in any degree well-grounded ; nor did he 
think that the speech of that hon and learned gentleman, how- 
ever much it had been cheered at that side of the House, would 
at all weaken the lasting impression made by the admirable ad- 
dress delivered by his right hon. fiiend (Mr. Stanley) yesterday 
evening.* That speech had produced an impression which he was 
convinced would not easily be removed from the minds of those 
who heard it. The hon. and learned gentleman had told them 
that that speech, great as he admitted it to be, owed much of 
its force to the prepossessions of the majority in that House. 
According to the hon. and learned gentleman, it would appear 
that English members were eager to find an excuse for exposing 
Ireland to the operation of this measure. For himself, and for 
those who concurred with him in opinion as to the necessity of 
the measure, he begged most distinctly and positively to repudiate 
the charge. That Englishmen were anxious for some excuse to 
put their fellow-subjects of Ireland out of the pale of the Consti- 
tution, was, he must, in justice to himself and other English 
members, say, altogether unfounded. For his own part, he had 
never risen in that House under more painfrd feelings than those 
which now oppressed him. He had never thought that it would 
have become necessary for him to stand up and defend the sus- 

* Mr. Stanley, as Iriah Secretary, in a speech of remarkable length, and of equally 
remarkable ability, had brought forward a long seriee of authorities in proof of the 
necessity that existed for the proposed measure. In the coarse of this address he had 
quoted some passages from ballads sung in the ste«ets of Kilkenny, in proof of the 
violence and brutality of the disposition of the Irish people. Mr. Shefl complained of 
this quotation being thus applied; and it if to bis obsemlkms in reference to it that Mr, 
M a c a n la y alludes on page 14B. 
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pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the suspension of the 
trial by jury. 

But on what grounds did he defend that course? Before he went 
to those grounds, he would begin by saying, that he entertained 
no feelings mth respect to the rights, and liberties, and prosperity 
of England, which he did not hold as fully and as strongly in 
regard to those of Ireland. He thought there was no situation 
in the life of a public man more painful than that in which he 
foimd himself under the necessity of supporting the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and even the temporary abolition of 
the trial by jury. These were sacred portions of our Constitution. 
Older than Parliament itself, their origin was lost in the dark- 
ness of ancient times ; they were beyond the Heptarchy ; they 
formed parts of the great charter of English liberties ; they were 
those great bulwarks of freedom for which our ancestors had 
bravely and successfully struggled — ^to preserve which kings had 
been deposed, dynasties had been changed, for which a noble 
army of martyrs had bled. He touched those sacred bulwarks 
with trembling and awe. Never ought they to be touched or 
disturbed but in case of the greatest necessity ; but that necessity 
once made out, he would not stop to inquire how far or how short 
he was to go beyond them. He would not — having once admitted 
the principle — enter into the details, for they must be granted, 
in order that the application of the principle might not be in 
vain. He could imagine nothing worse than the enactment of a 
measiu*e which, being unconstitutional, should at the same time 
be ineffectual — wliich, while it went beyond the law, did not afford 
any security for the briefiiess of its own duration. 

In departing from the law, he would rather err on the side of 
rigour than of lenity. He would therefore adopt a strong 
measure, that its duration might be short, and that it might be 
less liable to be drawn into a precedent. When once, therefore, 
he had made up his mind that a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act and of the trial by jury had become necessarj', it was to him 
of little importance to go into discussion as to details, and in that 
feeling he would not inquire which would be the best substitute 
for the trial by jury — ^the trial by one judge, or by three 
barristers, or by courts-martial ; for though he was not without 
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an opinion as to which was the best^ he would not stop to choose 
between them, but as he had mentioned them, he must say that, 
in his opinion, any of them would be preferable to that substitute 
suggested by the hon. and learned gentleman who had just 
addressed the House. That hon. and learned gentleman seemed 
to think that the trials under the Bill before them ought 
to be by a jury, but a jury chosen from the aristocracy. Now, 
it seemed to be generally admitted, at least he had not yet heard 
any hon. member who controverted the opinion, that the very 
worst hands to which the administration of strong measures like 
the present could be confided, were the local gentry or magistracy. 
Yet, to something like this, to a sort of special jury of the aris- 
tocracy, would the hon. and learned member confide the admin- 
istration of these strong measures. He would have a jury of 
the Protestant gentry to try the Catholic peasantry. Could any- 
thing be more likely to create irritation, when the passions and 
prejudices and superstitions of the great mass of the people would 
be opposed to it? Was that the course which the hon. and 
learned member would adopt? But how, then, could a jury of 
the aristocracy be formed without incurring the objection that 
seemed so generally to prevail as to the unfitness of the local 
gentry to administer strong measures? 

Let him, without going further into details, which, he repeated, 
he looked upon as of minor importance, if the necessity for the 
principle was made out — let him ask, was that necessity proved 
to exist ? He thought it was. The question of that necessity 
was divided into two great parts. There was predial agitation 
and poUtical agitation. Was any doubt entertained of the 
existence of the former? Could anything be more appalling 
than the details which were received, and some of which the 
House had heard, as to the meetings and outrages of the 
peasantry ? Well, but it was said, " Put a stop to that,** and 
he thought he had heard it said, ^^ Let it be enacted that any man 
in the disturbed districts who was found from his home after 
eight o'clock at night, should be liable to the punishment, not 
only of a misdemeanour, but a felony.** (" No, no," from Mr. 
O^ConnM.) If his ears had not deceived him, that was said, 
and there were manv near liim who weix* under tlie same 
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impression. But perhaps there had been some words said very 
like them in sounds though differing in sense^ as in another case 
which must still be ircsh in the recollection of the House. He 
thought that something of the kind was said at the time when a 
threat was intimated of vengeance to be taken for Ireland by 
the mob of St. Giles's. 

To him it appeared to be incontrovertibly proved that predial 
agitation existed^ and it was closely connected with political 
agitation. He did not rest on the anecdotes which he had heard 
on the subject, though some of them were of great importance 
as showing the opinions of the great mass of the people. He 
did not take this proof from the ballads on which the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Sheil) had commented ; yet, from circum- 
stances such as these, trifling as they might at first appear, the 
signs of the times might often be collected. Such things were, 
as Lord Bacon said, like straws which, thrown up, showed which 
way the wind blew. Taking the whole of what he had heard, he 
could not refuse his belief to the facts, nor could he avoid coming 
to the conclusion that there was a close connexion between predial 
and political agitation. A likeness existed both in feature and in 
principle, and the principle of each was evidently one and the same 
— that of preventing peaceable inhabitants from being loyal to 
their king, and obeying the laws of their country. Both were 
founded on intimidation. The Whitefeet threatened, and put 
their own threat into execution ; the political agitators also held 
out their threats, and in doing so usurped a power which no 
subject had a right to. There was an active and a passive resist- 
ance to the law. Tliat the active was imlawful no man would 
pretend to deny ; that the passive resistance — ^that which directed 
or recommended men not to deal with other men of certain 
political opinions, not to buy from or sell to them — was also 
unlawful, he would assert ; and he was satisfied that the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin would not stake his legal reputation 
on the assertion that it was otherwise. 

But there were other modes of intimidation. What were 
those district courts wliich were recommended, and to which men 
were told to refer their differences? What were those but so 
many sources of intimidation, by which those who should refuse 
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to conform to them were to be held up to public odium ? What 
was that organisation of an unarmed body, which might be armed? 
Were not all these so many means of intimidation ? They had 
heard in that House of declarations against the Whitefeet, of dis- 
avowals of their acts ; no doubt, most, if not all, of their acts 
were such as no man had yet the hardihood to defend. But was 
there no use in keeping up excitement just below crime, and 
amongst those who were just above the vilest criminals ? Was 
such agitation not of some benefit to those who made a profit of 
it, and could they be otherwise than desirous that it should be 
kept up just below that point where it excited the disgust and 
the horror of all reasonable men ? Some men turned agitation 
into a lucrative trade, and it was of use to those who could turn 
it to a profitable accoimt. But why, he would ask, declaim so 
strongly against the predial agitation by the Wliitefeet and others, 
when they who so declaimed kept up an agitation, of a different 
kind as to the means, it was true, but much alike in the tendency? 
Suppose one of those Whitefeet brought before an association of 
agitators of a different kind, and asked to account for his conduct, 
what would be his natural answer? ^^You,^' he would say, 
'' agitate, so do I ; you pursue one course, I another ; you in- 
timidate, so do I ; but though the execution of my threats is more 
immediate, it is not more certain than that of yours in the result. 
You speak of your unarmed volunteers, so have I mine — mostly 
imarraed ; but I have my arms under lock and key, to be delivered 
for use as occajsion may require. I have as much right to act 
against the law in my way as you have in yours.^' 

What was the difference between this active and passive 
resistance ? Why, the active resister of the law was exposed to 
great personal risk, from which the cunning of the passive 
resister might screen him. In this respect the difierence between 
them was, he admitted, great; but, in a moral point of view, were 
they not both the same ? The active resister might well ask, 
" Who gave you the right to draw the line, and to say where 
passive resistance should end, and where the active should begin? 
Who made you judges over yoiur fellow-countrymen ? A\Tiat 
right have you to determine on taking up arms, and forming 
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yourselves into what you call a national guard? You say you 
have grievances to redress. So have we. We have woods to cut 
down, cultivated grounds to uncultify, houses and farm-yards to 
burn, stewards and landlords to dismiss ; and we do this with 
the same right that you have to take upon you to cure your own 
wrongs." 

The 'WTiitefeet might be disavowed by the agitators and 
pacificators; but that the acts of the one had a coimexion with the 
agitation of the other, he thought no man who paid any attention 
to what was passing in Ireland could for a moment entertain a 
doubt. But suppose, for a moment, that no such connexion 
existed, still he would contend that political agitation was a 
proper subject for legislative interference. It was, as it had l)eeii 
seen, a usurpation of the power of law, a self-appointed associa- 
tion, sitting to try causes — ^not merely a ci\dl, but also a criminal 
tribunal, where men were denounced for holding certain political 
opinions, and the teiTor of whose denunciations obliged those who 
gave an honest vote to move about with pistols in their pockets 
for the protection of their lives. What did such an association 
want ? A story was told of a King of Scotland, who, meeting a 
border-robber, was so struck by the nmnber of his followers and 
the splendour of their appearance, that he exclaimed, '^What 
wants that knave which beseems a king?" So he said, what 
wanted the volunteers ? Not power — not terror ; they wanted 
nothing but responsibility to make them a government. He 
would as soon trust to them, as soon be under their domination, as 
of those ancient secret societies of Germany who sent their spies 
abroad, and despatched their assassins to the right hand and to 
the left. 

History scarcely supplied a parallel of a similar association. 
The present volunteers compared themselves to the volunteers 
of 1782, and to the unions of England. Nothing coidd be 
more grossly incorrect than the comparison — nothing more 
unlike than the two things. He knew of no body to which 
they could be compared; at least, no existing society. The 
only one that he could recollect was one which, by its appli- 
cations, had usurped all the powers of government, and which, 
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through the medium of its dictators, spread tyranny over the 
unhappy country in which it existed. He meant, as might be 
easily seen, the Jacobin Club of the first French revolution. 
That club was long under the control of a man who was the 
idol of the people, but who, after plunging his country into the 
abyss of ruin, miserably perished. It was to that club, and 
to that only, that the present political associations in Ireland 
could be assimilated. In their organisation, in their conduct, 
there was a resemblance between the Jacobin Club and the 
Irish Volunteers. Let anybody read the debates and speeches 
of both societies, and the closest application would be found 
in his comparison. A member of this Irish association declares 
that he will stand upon a mine, to the train of which the match 
is about to be applied, if the great leader of that association 
commands it; so among the Jacobins were found those who 
would drink poison rather than disobey the wishes of their 
chiefs, or separate themselves from their political fortunes. 
Since those associations followed the career chalked out to them 
by the Jacobins, since they imitated them in even minute 
details, should the present Grovernment imitate that weak admi- 
nistration of France, which shut its eyes upon the designs of 
those Jacobins, allowed them to wax powerful, and at last to 
dictate to all without control? He hoped not, and that it 
would be taught by experience, and destroy the evil in its bud. 

He would ask a reformed Parliament, freely chosen by the 
electors of the greatest nation of the world, whether it was 
to see such power assumed bv anv bodv of men ? He would 
lisk them as freemen, whether they could sanction the existence 
of such a^ssociations ? In former times there were brave men 
who had resisted the tyranny of the Stuarts ; but when they 
saw a fresli tyramiy springing up, they naturally enough asked, 
" Have we slain the lion in order to be devoured by the wolf?" 
So he asked, " Had they beaten down parliamentary corruption, 
only to make way for the rule of clubs?" He belonged to that 
party which had carried reform in order to avoid revolution. 
But that party had not fought the battle against the proudest 
aristocracy in the world, in order that an oligarchy which had 

L 
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since sprung up should rule in its steady an oligarchy which had 
no title to power but the lenity of the Government and its own 
audacity. Were they prepared to surrender Ireland to the 
domination of such a party ? It was said that this measure 
would destroy liberty in Ireland. Where was that Uberty? 
He remembered in Mr. Mathews's very amus^ing description 
of American peculiarities^ the exclamation of the Kentucky 
man^ who cried out, " Pretty liberty, when a man camiot wallop 
his own nigger !" He might say of the sort of liberty enjoyed 
in Ireland, " Pretty liberty, where a man cannot enjoy or express 
his oHTi opinion ! Pretty li))erty, where a man is not secure of 
his property or life — where he is constantly obliged to go about 
armed, to protect himself from the violence of those who will 
not allow him to think and judge for himself — where he is called 
upon to resort to those self-constituted courts of arbitration 
rather than to tlie ordinary tribunals of the land — a liberty 
that prevents buying or selling — a liberty that flourishes in 
the midst of conspii*acies, a Uberty whose insu/nia are plunder 
and assassination V' That was the liberty Ireland was to ])e 
bereft of! Never was that word more profaned — never was that 
sacred word of liberty more foully abused, than it was at present 
in Ireland. The liistory of Europe gave but one example of 
such profanation of the word lil)erty — that was, when over the 
doors of the execrable Jacobin Club were emblazoned the words 
"Li))crty or Death.^^ The Government were defending real 
liberty, when they asked for those coercive measiu^s so much 
decried. AVhat were the Habeas Corpus and trial by jury in- 
tended for? Why, to l)c the means, not the ends, of protecthig 
life and property ; they were valuable, because they secured life 
— because they scciut^ property — Ijecause they protected ordei* ; 
and they became wortliless the instant tliey afforded protec^tion 
to \illains and depredators. 

Allusion had been made to former measures of this kind. 
He >vould say, that there never was a measure which stood on 
such grounds as this, and for which such a necessity existed. 
No Ministrj' had ever yet applied for such measures who stood 
upon the same grounds sis the present Ministers. The pn»sent 
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Ministers had the confidence of tlie nation, and would not abuse 
it. They asked for great powers to be granted them ; but, at 
the same time, they felt that they were responail)le to a re- 
formed Parliament for the use they made of those powers. 
Besides, they asked for those jyowers in order to be able to apply 
to Ireland those measures of redress which thev knew she was 
entitled to. It had been argued, last night, by the hon. member 
for Lincoln (Sir E. L. Bulwer), that, ^vith them, it was " to- 
day, concession — to-morrow, coercion. A quick alternation of 
kicks and kindness — coaxing with the hand, and spurring ^ith 
the heel.^^ Such an accusation did not come well and con- 
sistently from that hon. member, as he woidd confess, if he 
recollected his words on the address to the Throne; he said 
then, " If you ask for coercive poAvers, why do you not, at the 
same time, hold out measures of redress?" That was the very 
thing Government did ; it agreed with the hon. member's first 
thoughts, which, in his humble opinion. Mere better than his second 
thoughts. The Govenimcnt, in asking for those measures, gave 
a strong proof of consistency — a strong proof that it acted upon 
the principles of reform. It was a proof that it still advocated 
the same principles as when it recommended reform. It was 
determined to provide a remedy in time, so that it might not 
be compelled to legislate in the midst of such scenes as were 
acted at Nottingham and Bristol. They had recommended 
reform as a remedv, and thev were determined it should not be 
abused. 

Two different diseases existed in Ireland, and they had dif- 
ferent remedies for the grievances complained of, and for the 
system of outrage. To the latter, which was a temi)orary 
paroxysm, would be applied temporary remedies — to the former, 
which were founded upon deeply-rooted discontent, woidd be 
applied an efficacious, speedy, and yet permanent cure. At all 
events, the present Government, in asking for coercive powers, 
were only following the example of the Administrations that 
went before them. He considered that the present state of 
Ireland might be aptly compared to the state of the Highlands 
of Scotland eighty years ago. At that period, thei'c existed in 
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the Higlilands two species of agitation — predial and political 
agitation. The one, carried on under the influence of Lord 
Lovat, resembled the political associations of Ireland at the 
present day. The other, the principle of which was burnings, 
robbery, and murder, was conducted by the noted Rob Roy. 
The means of the tiivo were different, yet they were closely 
connected. The Government of that day broke up the con- 
nexion, which was more honest than the present, for that was 
kept up by family tics, the present by intimidation ; but the 
Government broke it up by the enactment of salutarj- laws, and 
at the same time it improved the condition of the Highlanders 
by making roads and l)ridge8, and othen^isc facilitating inter- 
coiu'se to everv part of the countr\'. And what is now the 
consequence, he would ask, of having then had recourse to 
means of coercion ? Let the Highlanders be asked ; there would 
not be foimd one among them who did not bless the severity 
used towards them at the period mentioned, and the salutary 
wisdom that dictated that severity. 

He had no desire whatsoever to disguise tlic appalling features 
of the present measure. Tliough it were nothing but a mere 
experiment (if an experiment, it was at least experintentum in 
corpore tnli), though its features were still more hideous, yet it 
was less appalling tlian the state of things in Ireland. It asked 
for coiurts-martiai ; but could anything that would result from 
them, by any possibility, be half so despotic and arbitrary as 
what might be expected from the new National Guards already 
organised and prepared to extend their sway ? Looking at the 
courts-martial in their worst light, were they so-bad as the courts 
which were now opened to try men for their political opinions ; 
and ha\ing passed sentence of denunciation against them, to 
liand them over to the peasantry, ^rith the request that they 
might l)e dealt with as leniently as possible ? See how the two 
systems would operate — that of the proposed measiure, and the 
one which at present prevailed. This woiUd tend to prevent 
illegal assemblages at night ; that which now prevailed tended 
only to encourage the midnight assassin. Tliis would authorise 
domiciliarj' visits, in order to find out who were engaged in these 
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outrages ; the other made those visits only to punish the innocent. 
He knew which species of visits he should prefer ; and he em- 
phatically declared that, let the measure be stigmatised as it 
might, let it be branded as an Algerine Act, he preferred it to a 
Kilkenny Act. He would far rather live in Algiers, in its most 
desi)otic day, than he would live in the county of Kilkenny at the 
present time. 

There was last year as ample a suspension of the laws in some 
parts of Ireland as was now demanded ; and yet the powers it 
gave were not abused. The cause of that suspension was, to 
prevent an e\dl at which even agitation trembled — the further 
propagation of cholera. Now, if it were given him to choose, 
and to say which he should prefer — that dreadful pestilence, such 
as it prevailed in Russia or India, or this moral pestilence, under 
which there was no security for property or life, under which 
men were exposed to the visits of the midnight assassin and to 
the noonday murderer, to having their houses burned by night, 
and to be shot as they fled from the fearful conflagration — if, he 
repeated, it were given liim to make a choice between those two 
e^ils, he would choose the former; for he would say with the 
Hebrew king, " Let me fall into the hands of God, not into those 
of men.^' 

He had thus stated his opinion freely and candidly of this 
measure ; but he could assure the House that in what he said he 
was in no degree influenced by his official connexion Avith the 
Government.* He did not expect any credit on this score from 
the hon. and learned gentleman opposite. He would admit 
that there were many cases in which a man might give up his 
own opinion out of respect or attachment to political friends, or 
from connexions with Government ; but the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was not one of those cases in which such a 
sacrifice of opinion could be honestly made. He could appeal to 
many of his hon. friends near him, who would bear testimony to 
the fact that he had come down on an early night of the session, 
when the measure of Church Reform was to be introduced, pre- 

* Mr. Macaulay, as bei'cre stated, beld nt this time the office of Seq^t^i^' to the Board 
o'." Control. 
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pared^ in spite of his attachment to those who formed the 
Administration^ and in spite of his own connexion with Govern- 
ment^ to separate himself from that Government if he should not 
find that the measure to be proposed was of a nature which the 
country had a right to expect. But as he was then ready to 
part from Ministers if he could not concur with them, so now 
he was ready to lend them all the feeble aid in his power, being 
firmly convinced that the course which they proposed was the 
right one. 

He should have no fear of meeting his constituents in conse- 
quence of his vote on this occasion. He knew their zeal for 
liberty; but he also knew that it was zeal with knowledge. 
While they would oppose any unnecessary inroad on the rights 
of any portion of their fellow-subjects, they would, though they 
regretted its necessity, not object to a measure which, while it 
temporarily suspended the Constitution, did so only that it might 
not be wholly endangered by anarchy. Ho would wUlingly 
render them an account of his conduct, satisfied that they were 
too sincerely attached to true liberty, and too enlightened, not 
to distinguish between it and that unbridled license which could 
end only in the worst of slavery. Whatever might be the result 
of the opinions he had expressed, he would abide by them. He 
had made up his mind on the subject. He might become the 
victim of popular injustice, but he would never condescend to be 
itn flatterer. 
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April 1, 1833. 

In Ccmiimttee: On Lord AUhorp's Flmt, far regulating ihe Tempo- 
ralities of the Chiirch of Ireland,^ 

He had two species of opposition to contend against — ^that of 
those hon. gentlemen who did not conceive the Bill went far 
enough, and that of those who either considered that it went too 
far, or of those who believed that such a measure never should 
have been entered upon at all. Now, with respect to the first, 
he was glad, at least, to learn from the hon. and learned 
member opposite, that the Bill was satisfactory so far as it 
went, and that it would not have, in fact, been equally judi- 
cious, if at present it did go further. On this opinion of the 
hon. and learned gentleman he was willing to rest his defence of 
the Ministers for having gone no further. He was heartily glad 
that the hon. and learned member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) had 
withdrawn his notice of motion which stood upon the books; 
and he wished sincerely that that hon. and learned gentle- 
man's example might prevail with others, and induce them in 
like manner to withdraw the motions they had announced. 
He conceived that it was a matter of extreme importance 
that this measure should be carried; and he felt that the 
difficulty of carrying it would be most considerably increased 
if it were made stronger. He consequently should, if it were 
necessary, feel no difficulty in moving the previous question, 
should the hon. member not consent to withdraw his amend- 
ment. He had now, however, to approach the other species of 
opposition against which he had to contend, and which was much 
the more formidable of the two — namely, that the Bill went too 
far, or rather, that it proceeded on an erroneous principle. 

* Tho ob joct of Lord Althorp'fl mcaAurc wm to levy an annual asftossmcnt on the Tarious 
bishopries, archbishoprict), benefices, dignitaries, and other spiritual promotions belonging 
to tho Irish Church, above tho yearly value of 4^*200, to be applied to the building and 
repairing of churcheM. and the auflpmentation of small livings, and other ecclesiastical 
purposes. 
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Among those who liad supported this view of the subject, 
one houoiurahle member (Mr. Halcomb) had contended, that 
if his Majesty- should give his sanction to this measure, it 
would be given in direct violation of his coronation oath. 
The hon. and learned member also said, that this measure 
was a violation of the rights of the Church, and of the rights 
of property. Tlic argument respecting the coronation oath 
was ui^ged when the questions of the Catholic Emancipation 
and the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts were before 
tbe House^ and he had thought that that argumeni had been 
90 completely rcluted on those occasions^ that it would not 
have been brought forward again. He was, however, pre- 
pared to show that the objection had no foroi-. It w&!> per- 
fectlv dear, from the words of the oath, that ihev coiud not 
bear the constraction the hon. and learned member Lad put 
upon them. What was the oath: thai the King would 
maintaJTi for the Churcii **alJ such lights a> do. or l:y la-w 
akall appeixain to the Chmvh.'* The whole force of the jias- 
aigc rcstjed on the word "shall." In another part of ibc 
oath his Majesty says, " We declare to govern all out jeopic 
aooarding to the starutes agreed to in Parliamciit ;" but surdy 
tiiax did not mean thai his Maii>'r\' >wan- lo i^aem bv the 
soaontes acniaUv in tusr^-nce at the m.imeni he cjLme to the 
tfaone. Cenainlv noi : for if thai were the <»eiisi oi iiie 
passage, every Ac: of rariiament to whicL ibe Soviet icii giiie 
Us ccmaent, in the coarst- of his redgn, wnuid be hi:, a^-: of 
pHTJniy npan his pan. How much, less, ihen, tpus iLert any 
donbi of the wording with riK^"« to tb- rights and ]ir:'iiifs:res 
of ii»c- CiuKi ! T^e iaci wax. the jiassagc was iiitr.id'jjcc ii.i.l> 
tie oftii for ihf- purjKtse of guarding tb-: Cliiir:ii aga:n<: sjch 
ftcss^ as tboiie wLidi James II. cieatased as bcjid cc ibe Ci'-rci*. 
Tfce p!«JCL": nKtasun ccintiar^jiiarod nc^ inTcrferviicc cc iLt: kniS 
«ith tbi Churd*. and it wa> ;»crf£vilv ejcij" to Lin.. 'I'hb:: iiit 
oadi had hoc th£- smaljfs: rfdereDCf tc* ibe cindnn :c ibe 
King ii. his JOTfoarvf wijuk-nty. ^nd ii£ n.-^ bar bis ircim 
giving tis ftaflfiLt tv- aa-y me.as'nrf acTfeJi t:' ^ brc:. I\:rj5*i*s 
of }>arbamfajr. 
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Allusion had been made to the articles of the Union as if 
theyl prevented any change in the Established Church of 
Ireland. The words of the 5th article of the Union were, 
that "the doctrine, discipline, worship, and government of 
the Church are to be maintained in both countries un- 
changed/' If this measure were passed, all those things 
would be unchanged. No alteration was to be made in the 
Articles, the Book of Common Prayer was untouched, and the 
discipline would still be episcopal, the Archbishops and Bishops 
would retain all their authority, and the doctrine and dis- 
cipline would be unaltered. Would it be said, that the union 
of certain sees in Ireland made anv difference in the doc- 
trine, discipline, worship, or government of the Church? He 
should suppose not. If so, all the fundamental principles of 
the government of the Church of England were compromised 
by the junction between the sees of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Nor were they destroying the Church of Ireland by arrange- 
ments contained in the Bill for a different distribution of 
Church property. Such arrangements had been frequently 
made by the Legislature. The present case was a parallel to 
the case of London after the fire. The number of parishes 
then destroyed was eighty-seven, and soon afterwards an Act 
passed by which they were consolidated, and reduced to fifty- 
one; and a commutation of tithes for a fixed money-payment 
was also ordained. Indeed, local Acts of a similar description 
were continually passed, and every one of them was as much 
the destruction of the Church of England as this Bill would 
be, were it to become a law to-morrow. 

It had next been asserted that the rights of property had 
been attacked by this Bill : this, he maintained, was an 
assertion ; if it could be proved, he would give up the Bill. 
The right of property was of immense importance. To pre- 
serve that. Kings, and Parliaments, and coronation oatha, all 
existed. For that alone, law was made. Admitting the 
momentous nature of this consideration, he denied that the 
rights of property had been attacked by the framers of the 
Bill. No necessity existed which should induce Ministers to 
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iiifriuge on those sacred rights. On the contrary, Ministei^s 
felt bound to defend to the utmost the institution of property, 
believing, as they did, tiiat it was to that institution mankind 
were indebted for the origin and the progress of civilisation — 
believing that it was in consequence of that institution that we 
were not now, like om* rude ancestors, naked and painted 
savages, feeding upon acorns and sheltering ourselves in caves. 
They felt, however, at the same time, that in the institu- 
tion of property there were many anomalies and evils; and 
yet these anomalies and evils were not only willingly^ but 
cheerfullv borne bv the manv, in consideration of the manifold 
blessings which the institution of property conferred upon 
society at large. He would admit, too^ that the anomalies in 
the distribution of the property of the Church of Ireland were 
not greater than in the distribution of lay property in other 
countries. It was an anomaly^ that a young man who had 
never served the commonwealth either with head or hand 
should hold possession of half a county, while other men who 
had deserved well of the State in arts and arms were left 
without an acre ; and yet this was cheerfully endured by aU, 
rather than derange the settled order of things. This was as 
great an anomaly as existed between the revenues of the 
Archbishop of Armagh and the poorest working curate. But, 
as mankind found no ai^ument in the former for attacking all 
property, so the latter could apply no inducement to attack the 
property of the Irish Church. But, the more sacred he re- 
garded the right of property, the more care did it require that 
the right should not be enfeebled and contaminated by abuses. 
It was by protecting the abuses with which it was mingled that 
the institution itself was brought into disrepute. 

The House had heard from an eloquent voice, which, alas ! 
they woiUd never hear again^ some opinions upon the subject of 
the institution of property, to which he entirely subscribed. 
He alluded to his excellent and accomplished friend, the late 
Sir Jame^i Mackintosh, who, in one of the discussions on the 
Reform Bill, while he supported in the strongest way the in- 
stitntion of property, denied it was fortified by the abuses which 
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had accumulated around it. He said : " Of all doctrines which 
threaten the principle of property, none more dangerous waw 
ever promulgated than that which confounds it with political 
privilege. None of the disciples of St. Simon, or of the 
followers of the ingenious and benevolent Owen, have struck 
so deadly a blow at property, as those who would reduce it to 
the level of the elective rights of Gatton and Old Sarum. 
Property, the nourisher of mankind, the incentive of industry, 
the cement of human society, will be in a perilous condition, 
if the people be taught to identify it with political abuses, and 
to deal with it as being involved in their impending fate.*' 

He entirely concurred in those observations, and objected 
strongly to those who cried out that the institution of property 
was endangered by removing any of the abuses that had 
gathered about it. He believed the Government were most 
anxious to preserve the institution of property ; but he thought 
that the best and truest firiends of the institution of property 
had little reason to be obliged to those who talked of Old 
Sarum as being property, and vested rights existing in it ; and 
of the anomalies and abuses of the Irish Church being sacred 
property. He wished to have it understood, at the same time, 
that he allowed an incumbent had a right of property in his 
benefice, but not of the same species with the right to landed 
property. The incumbent was a proprietor, but he was also a 
public fimctionary ; and his rights in the former capacity were 
controlled by his duties in the latter. He held this property, 
as subject not only to the existing regulations, but also to such 
as the Legislature might choose hereafter to impose. The hon. 
gentlemen opposite must allow that, unless they were prepared 
to charge a number of former Parhamenta with spoliation, and 
many of the noblest characters whose names graced our history 
with having encouraged schemes of robbery, there was nothing 
in this Bill which could authorise the allegations which had 
been thrown out against it. It was not a spoliation of in- 
dividuals; it was not a confiscation of property. It did not 
legalise rajnnc and plunder. If that were its character, what 
must the Act of Supremacy have been? That Act deprived 
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clergymen who took orders imder previous circumstances of 
their benefices. It was true they were not married, for that 
was not permitted; but they might have incurred debts, and 
involved themselves in i)ccmiiary obligations. Yet, without any 
regard to their possible situation, the Parliament passed an Act 
of expulsion against any clergyman who refused to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Queen Elizabeth. He was aware that few 
clei^men were affected by that Act, l^ecause the great ma- 
jority took the oath ; but one instance of a clergyman exnelled 
was as complete an illustration of the principle as a hundred. 
That Act was passed when the opinions of men were loose and 
unsettled ; but nevertheless that House would not condemn an 
Act by which the Reformation was firmly established in 
England. 

Again, at the time of the Restoration, when the Act of 
Uniformity was passed, the Prayer Book was altered. It was 
changed from that which it had been in the reigns of James I., 
and Charles 1. ; and those clergymen who might conscientiously 
object to the new Prayer Book were liable to be turnwl out of 
their benefices. The clergymen were all told, that if they did 
not before a fixed day — and that day was St. Bartholomew — 
notify their assent to the new Prayer Books, they would be ejected 
from the Church. The consequence was, that several thousands 
of the clergy were obliged to abandon their livings, and the Church 
lost several distinguished men. He admitted that the authority 
of many exemplary and excellent individuals was given, to add 
weight to the principles of this Act; and that it received the 
sanction of Sheldon, of Juxon, and of other equally celebrated 
men. That Act was either one of direct spoliation, or else there 
was an absolute distinction between Church property and other 
property; since the proprietors of benefices were deprived of their 
property, for refusing to conform to certain prescribed regulations 
which were not enforced until long after they were in possession 
of their benefices. 

He would not dwell on the changes at the Revolution, but he 
would come to an Act passed in our own time, introduced by 
one who could not Ix; accused of any wish to lessen the right to 
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Church property — ^the late Mr. Perceval — and followed up and 
perfected by Lord Harrowby. According to the principles laid 
down to-night^ this must have been as complete a spoliation of 
property as ever was committed. It provided that all non- 
resident clergymen should^ under certain circumstances^ pay a 
salary to a curate^ proceeding upon a graduated scale^ almost 
similar to that recommended in the measure now before the 
House. That was as much a violation of the inciunbent's right 
of property as was contemplated by the present Bill. The right 
hon. ihember for Tamworth said, on a former debate, that if the 
Legislature imposed a tax on absentees, it would be neither more 
nor less than an act of confiscation. He said that such a pro- 
ceeding would be utterly inconsistent with the preservation of 
the rights of property. But, in the Bill he had just alluded to, 
and which was introduced by one who was a leader of the High 
Church party, within the last thirty years, there was either a 
recognition of the diflference between Church property and other 
property, or else it was a positive confiscation of property. 

His own opinion of Church property was, that it was a sort of 
mixed property — that it was something more than salarj^ and 
something less than an estate ; and no man could deny, after the 
cases he had quoted, that the Legislature had a right to deal with 
it. In one sense it might be compared to the half-pay of our 
army and navy. No man would say, that the total abolition of 
that half-pay would not be a grievous spoliation. Yet, though it 
was admitted to be the property of the individual, no man would 
deny the right of the State to regulate it in any manner it pleased. 
Such power had repeatedly been exercised, in changes and regu- 
lations respecting it, both in respect of the amount and of the 
administration of the ftmd fix)m whence it was paid, when the 
benefit of the service had seemed to require it. If the good of 
the Church and the well-being of the community could be pro- 
moted by a new distribution of Church property, was there any 
reason why the Legislature should not make it — provided that 
existing interests were honestly and liberally considered ? 

He admitted that this measure would take something firom 
the clergy; but in no case would it take such an amount as to 
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reduce any of them to distress. The money to be taken from 
diem was to be applied to purposes beneficial to the clergy 
themselves, and to the security of the Church in Ireland, by 
remoA^ing some portion of that odium which was entertained to 
an alarming extent against the Establishment in that country. 
He did not expect to hear any hon. member of that House 
contend that not filling up a vacant bishopric was a spoliation, 
or a \iolation of property. How could it be ? There could be 
no robbery where there was no person to be robbed, and there 
oonld be no injury where tliere was no one to be injured. The 
bishopric of Waterfonl, for instance, was vacant, and it was not 
the intention of Government to fill up the vacancy. To whom 
was tlie injury done here ? Not to the bishop, for there was 
none ; not to his predecessor, for he was dead ; nor to any of 
the 10,000 persons from whom a selection might be made, not 
one of whom woidd probably consider his chance of the ap- 
pointment worth a sovereign. There was, then, no injury to 
any, unless it could be shown that those who had been under 
the spiritual care of the preceding bishop were to be left without 
future spiritual instruction ; but if adequate provision were to be 
made on that head, there could be no injury to any party ; but 
there would be a direct and positive good in the application 
of the revenues of that sec to other Chiux^h purposes which 
required them. 

He had heard with astonishment the argument of the hon. and 
learned member for the University of Dublin (Mr. Lefroy), who 
maintained, " that the whole property of the Church, even for the 
purpose of distribution, was beyond the control of Parhament, 
and that no Parliament could sanction any measure of this 
kind without being guilty of sacrilege." He denied the truth 
of the proposition of the hon. and learned gentleman. Par- 
liament had the same power to alter and remodel as to frame ; 
and the Church of England had no rights except inidcr the Act 
of the Legislature. Did the hon. and learned member say, 
that the unity of the Church would be destroyed by the dimi- 
nution of ten bishops in Ireland, when the whole doctrine, and 
discipline, and worship continued the same ? Or did he mean 
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to say^ that that unity was to I>c kept up only by its temporali- 
ties remaiuing in the same hands ? Did he mean to renew the 
doctrine of those who once held^ that the gold was to be 
preferred to the temple M'hich sanctified it ? Had the clergy of 
England been as inflexible in doctrine as some of their bishops 
at the period of some of the changes of doctrine and worship 
to which he had already alluded^ would not the whole of the 
Church property of the country have changed hands ? What 
would then have been said of the identity of the Church ? 
What would the hon. baronet, the member for the University 
of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) say to a revision of the wills of those 
pious men by which the colleges which he represented had been 
so liberally founded, and so munificently endowed ? If he con- 
tended that any interference with Church property was spoliation, 
as no doubt he would contend, what would he say, on referring 
back to the Avills and donations of some of the pious foimders of 
the colleges of Oxford ? William of Wyckham ; Chichdey, the 
opponent of the Lollards ; Flemming, the enemy of Wickliffe ; 
Cardinal Wolsey, a candidate for the Papal throne ; Sir Thomas 
Pope, the follower of Mary and the teacher of Elizabeth — would 
have burned off their hands before they left bequests which they 
conceived were likely to be used against the religion they pro- 
fessed. If anyone had told any of those pious founders that 
mass would soon cease to be celebrated in the chapels which 
thev had built, and that the refectories and chambers of the 
halLs and colleges which they had endowed would no longer be 
occupied by those who acknowledged the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Rome in England, they would much rather have left 
their money for the education of laymen without reUgion than 
have it used for the dissemination of doctrines which they eon- 
sidered as atrocious heresy. 

He would support the measure because he thought it would 
tend to the peace of Ireland, to the preservation of property 
there, to the real benefit of the clergy. It was the beginning of 
a series of judicious measures of reform, which would greatiy 
promote the interests of religion and of the Established Church. 
He looked upon it also as one which would be for the interest 
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of the people of England. But, before he concluded, he was 
anxious to remark that one of the objections urged against the 
Bill was, that by reducing the number of bishops they left no 
room for the expansive force of Protestantism, no machinery by 
which the affairs of an enlarged Church might be administered. 
Ireland was about half the size of England, and she was to have 
half the number of bishops which England had. If Protestantism 
should expand, it would have the machinery necessary for such 
expansion ; but he owned that he did not anticipate any such 
expansion, with all its wealth, and power, and learning. It had 
not been deficient in these aids — it had not lacked the aid of 
whatever they could give of penal laws in its favour ; and yet 
the Protestants of Ireland at the present day were not a fourth 
of the population, and of that small number more than the half 
did not belong to the Established Church. 

Compare the expansive power of Protestantism in Ireland for 
the last century and a half with that which existed in the 
sixteenth centurj-. The spirit, the restless and over-mastering 
spirit of Protestantism was much changed. That spirit which 
displayed itself in so eminent a degree in the sixteenth century, 
which bore it along triumphantly against Popes and Caesars, and 
General Councils, and Princes, and Prelates — which enabled it 
to subdue conquerors and armies — made it proof against inqui- 
sitions, and dungeons, and racks, and slow fires — had fled. The 
heart and mind of man, supported by the enthusiasm of a pure 
faith, had then triumphed over all opposition against all. 
Within a brief period Protestantism had spread from the Vistula 
to the Danube ; from the Pyrenees to the Frozen Ocean. The 
same person who heard Luther preach his first sermon against 
indulgences might, without enjoying a life protracted to a great 
number of years, have observed Protestantism expanding itself, 
and established in England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, the north of Germany, a part of Switzerland, 
and struggUng in Prance, not for toleration, but for supremacy. 
But, as a Protestant, he regretted to say that Protestantism had 
made comparatively little progress during the three last cen- 
turies, it remained, on the Continent, where it had reached in 
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the days of Philip and Mary, or rather it had receded within 
the marks to which it had then extended. And what had 
already arrested its course in Ireland ? Was it that the doc- 
trines were less pure ? or was it that, from the constitution of 
the human mind, as men became more and more enlightened, 
they were less and less capable of perceiving the pure truth ? 
Was it that the Protestant Church in Ireland had not been 
supported by wealth, and dignity, and power, and by the aid of 
favouring and penal laws? Certainly not. How, then, was it? 
If he were a Roman Catholic, he might say, because the Catholic 
faith was strong in its strength, and founded on the immortality 
of truth ; but, being a Protestant, he must look for some other 
reason, and inquire if they had not encumbered the Establish- 
ment by worse than superfluous helps, and whether, in succeeding 
to the wealth and pomp of the religion of Rome, Protestantism 
had not become tainted with something of the languor of the 
old religion ? Had the progress of vigorous and sound thought 
l>een arrested by that fatal languor which accounted for the want 
of success of a great general of antiquity, who declared he had 
lost more at Capua than he gained at Cannae ? How was it 
that the spirit of Protestantism had died out where it had been 
raised to honour and wealth, when it had formerly extended 
itself, in spite of opposition, over all the kingdoms of Europe? 
He would not, however, pursue that painful theme. For himself, 
at least, he must say that he did not conceive that there could be 
any marvellous advantage to the cause of Protestantism by the 
retention of the sees which the Bill proposed to dispense with 
hereafter. If Protestantism depended upon sees, there would 
not be a Presbyterian in Ulster, nor a Catholic in Connaught. 
It was time that they should try new councils, and that they 
should remove the grievances of the Dissenters, and restore peace 
to Ireland, and its just and proper powers to the Protestant 
Church. 
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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

July 10, 1833. 

On the Second Heading of the East India Cotapani/s Charier BiU, 

Having, while this measure was in preparation, enjoyed the 
fullest and kindest confidence of my right lion, friend (Mr. Charles 
Grant), agreeing with him completely in all those aicws which 
on a former occasion he so luminously and eloquently developed,* 
having shared his anxieties, and feeling that, in some d^ree, I 
share his responsibiUty, I am naturally desirous to obtain the 
attention of the House while I attempt to defend the principles 
of this Bill. I wish that I could promise to be very brief; but 
the subject is so extensive that I will oidy promise to condense 
what I have to say as much as I can. 

I rejoice, sir, that I am completely dispensed, by the turn 
which our debates have taken, from the necessity of saying any- 
thing in favour of one part of our measiure — the opening of the 
China trade. No voice, I believe, has yet been raised in Parlia- 
ment to support the monopoly. On that subject all public men 
of all parties seem to be agreed. Tlie resolution proposed by the 
Ministers has received the unanimous assent of both Houses, and 
the approbation of the whole kingdom. I will not, therefore, sir, 
detain the House by indicating a measure which no gentleman 
has yet ventured to attack, but will proceed to call your attention 
to those effects which this great commercial revolution necessarily 
produced on the system of Indian government and finance. 

• The Bight Honourable Cliarles Grant, President of the Board of Control, had sub- 
mitted certain resolutions for the approval of the House, in reference to a renewal of 
the East India Company's Charter. A BiU, founded u|>on these resolutions, was 
brought in, having for its object the opening of the China trade, the transfer to the 
Crown, on behalf of the Indian territory, of all onsets and claims belonging to the East 
India Company; the Crown in return taking upon itself all the Company's obligations, 
and securing the Company a certain charge on the Indian revenue ; allowing, moreover, 
the government of India to continuo in the Company's hands, subject, however, to 
Ministerial and Parliamentary controL 
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The China trade is to be opened : reason reqnires this — ^public 
opinion requires it. The Government of the Duke of Wellington 
felt the necessity as strongly as the Government of Lord Grey. 
No Minister^ Whig or Tory, coidd have been foimd to propose a 
renewal of the monopoly; no Parliament, reformed or unre- 
formed, would have listened to such a proposal. But though the 
opening of the trade was a matter concerning which the public 
had long made up its mind, the political consequences which 
necessarily follow from the opening of the trade seem to me to 
be even now little understood. The language which I have heard 
in almost every circle where the subject was discussed was this : 
" Take away the monopoly, and leave the government of India 
to the Company ;" a very short and convenient way of settling one 
of tlie most complicated questions that ever a Legislature had to 
consider. The hon. member for Sheflfield (Mr. J. S. Buckingham), 
thougli not disposed to retain the Company as an oi^n of Go- 
vernment, has repeatedly used language which proves that he 
shares in the general misconception. The fiurt is, that the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly rendered it absolutely necessary to make a 
fundamental change in the constitution of that great corporation. 
The Company had united in itself two characters ; the charac- 
ter of trader, and the character of sovereign. Between the trader 
and the sovereign there was a long and complicated account, 
almost every item of which furnished matter for litigation. 
While the monopoly continued, indeed, litigation was averted. 
The eflFect of the monopoly was, to satisfy the claims both of 
commerce and of territory, at the expense of a third party — the 
English people ; to secure on the one hand funds for the dividend 
of the stock-holder, and, on the other hand, funds for the govern- 
ment of the Indian empire, by means of a heavy tax on the tea 
consumed in this country. But when the third party would no 
longer bear this charge, all the great financial questions whicll 
had, at the cost of that third party, been kept in abeyance, were 
opened in an instant. The connexion between the Company in 
its mercantile capacity, and the same Company in its political 
capacity, was dissolved. The sovereign and the trader, from 
partners, became litigants. Even if the Company were permitted, 
as has been suggested, to govern India, and at the same time to 
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trade with China, it would make no advances from the profits of 
its Chinese trade for the support of its Indian government. It 
was in consideration of its exclusive privilege that it had liitherto 
been required to make those advances ; it was by the exclusive 
privilege that it had been enabled to make them. When that 
privilege was taken away, it would be unreasonable in the Legis- 
lature to impose such an obligation, and impossible for the Com- 
pany to fulfil it. The whole system of loans from commerce to 
territory, and repayments from territory to commerce, must cease. 
Each party must rest altogether on its own resources. It was, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to ascertain what resources each 
party possessed, to bring the long and intricate account between 
them to a close, and to assign to each a fair portion of assets 
and liabilities. There was vast property. How much of that 
property was applicable to purposes of state? How much was 
applicable to a dividend ? There were debts to the amount of 
many millions. Which of these were the debts of the Govem- 
ment that ruled at Calcutta? — ^^'hich of the great mercantile 
house that bought tea at Canton ? Were the creditors to look to 
the land-revenues of India for their money; or were they entitled 
to put executions into the warehouses behind Bishopsgate-street ? 
Tliere were two ways of settling these questions — adjudication, 
and compromise. The difficulties of adjudication were great — I 
think insuperable. Whatever acuteness and diligence could do, 
lias been done. One person in particular whose talents and 
industry peculiarly fitted him for such investigations, and of 
whom I can never think without regret, Mr. Villiers, devoted 
himself to the examination with an ardour and a perseverance 
which, I believe, shortened a life most valuable to his country 
and to his friends. The assistance of the most skilful accountants 
has been called in. But the difficulties are such as no accountant, 
however skilful, could possibly remove. The difficulties are not 
arithmetical, but political. Tliey arise from the constitution of 
the Company, from the long and intimate union of the com- 
mercial and imperial characters in one body. Suppose that a 
gentleman who is the treasurer of a charity, were to mix up the 
money which he receives on account of the charity with his own 
private rents and dividends, to pay the whole into his bank to 
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his own private account^ to draw it out again by cheques in exactly 
the same form when he wants it for his private expenses^ and 
when he wants it for the purposes of his pubHc trust. Suppose 
that he were to continue to act thus till he was himself ignorant 
whether he were in advance or in arrear ; and suppose that many 
years after his death a question were to arise whether his estate 
were in debt to the charity, or the charity in debt to his estate. 
Such is the question which is now before us — ^with this important 
difference : that the accounts of an individual could not be in 
such a state unless he had been guilty of fraud, or of that crassa 
negligentia which is scarcely less culpable than fraud, and that 
the accounts of the Company were brought into this state by 
circumstances of a very peculiar kind — by circumstances impa- 
ralleled in the history of the world. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Company was a merely 
commercial body till the middle of the last century. Commerce 
was its object ; but in order to enable it to pursue that object, it 
had been, like the other Indian. Companies which were its rivals^ 
like the Dutch India Company, like the French India Company, 
invested from a very early period with political fiinctions. More 
than 120 years ago, it was in miniature precisely what it now 
is. It was intrusted with the very highest prerogatives of 
sovereignty. It had its forts, and its white captains, and its 
black sepoys — ^it had its civil and criminal tribunals — it was 
authorised to proclaim martial-law — ^it sent ambassadors to the 
native Governments, and concluded treaties with them — ^it was 
Zemindar of several districts, and mthin those districts, like 
other Zemindars of the first class, it exercised the powers of a 
sovereign, even to the infliction of capital punishment on the 
Hindoos within its jurisdiction. It is incorrect, therefore, to 
say that the Company was at first a mere trader, and has since 
become a sovereign. It was first a great trader and a petty 
prince. Its political functions at first attracted little notice, 
because they were merely auxiliary to its commercial functions. 
Soon, however, they became more and more important. The 
Zemindar became a great nabob, became sovereign of all India 
— the 200 sepoys became 200,000. This change was gradually 
wrought, and was not immediately comprehended. It was 
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Hfttiiral^ that while the political functions of the Company were 
merely auxiliary to its commerce, its }X)litical accounts should 
be mixed up with its commercial accounts. It was equaUy 
natural^ that when once this mode of keeping accounts had been 
commenced, it should go on ; and the more so, as the change 
in the situation of the Company, though rapid, was not sudden. 
It is impossible to fix on any one day, or any one year, as the 
day or the year when the Company became a great potentate. 
It has been the fashion to fix on the year 1765, the year in 
which the Company received from the Mogul a commission 
authonsing them to administer the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, as the precise date of their sovereignty. I am 
utti^ly at a loss to understand why this period should be 
selected. Long before 1765 the Company had the reality of 
political power. Long before that year, they made a nabob of 
Arcot; they made and unmade nabobs of Bengal; they 
humbled the Viaier of Oude; they braved the Emperor of 
Hiudostan himself. More than half the revenues of Bengal, as 
Lord Clive stated, were, under one pretence or another, ad- 
ministered by them. And after the grant, the Company was 
not, in form and name, an independent power. It was merely 
a minister of the Court of Delhi. Its coinage bore the name 
of Shah Alum. The inscription which, till the time of Lord 
Hastings, appeared on the seal of the Governor-General, de- 
clared that great functionary to be the slave of the Mogul. 
Even to this day, we have never formally deposed the King of 
Delhi. The Comimny contents itself with being mayor of the 
palace, while the roi faineant is suffered to play at being a 
aovereign. In fact, it was considered, both by Lord Clive and 
by Warren Hastings, as a point of policy to leave the character 
of the Company thus undefined, in order that the English might 
treat the princes in whose names they governed as realities or 
nonentities, just as might be most convenient. 

Thus the transformation of the Company from a trading 
body, which possessed some sovereign prerogatives for the 
purposes of trade, into a sovereign body, the trade of which was 
auxiliary to its sovercignty, was efiected by degrees, and under 
disguise. It is not strange, therefore, that its mercantile and 
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political trausactions should ])e entangled together in inex- 
tricable compUcation. The commercial investments had been 
purchased out of the revenues of the empire. The expenses of 
war and government had been defrayed out of the profits of the 
trade. Commerce and territory had contributed to the im- 
provement of the same spot of land, to the repairs of the same 
building. Securities had been given in precisely the same form, 
for money which had been borrowed for purposes of State, and 
for money which had been borrowed for purposes of traffic. 
It is easy, indeed — and this is a circumstance which has, I 
think, misled some gentlemen — it is easy to see what part of 
the assets of the Company appears in a commercial form, and 
what part appears in a political or territorial form. But this is 
not the question. Assets which are commercial in form, may 
be territcmal as respects the right of property ; assets which are 
territorial in form may ))e commercial as respects the right of 
property. A chest of tea is not necessarily commercial property; 
it may have been bought out of the territorial revenue. A fort 
is not necessarily territorial property ; it may stand on groimd 
which the company bou^t 100 years ago out of their commercial 
profits. Adjudication, if by adjudicaticm be meant decision 
according to some known rule of law, was out of tlie question. 
To leave matters Uke these to be determined by the ordinary 
maxims of our civil jurisprudence would have been the height of 
absurdity and injustice. For example, the home-bond debt of 
the Company, it is believed, was incurred partly for political, and 
partly for commercial purposes. But there is no evidence whidk 
would enable us to assign to each branch its proper share. The 
bonds all run in the same form ; and a coiurt of justice would 
therefore, of coiu*se, either lay the whole burden on the proprietors, 
or lay the whole on the territory. We have l^al opinions, very 
respectable legal opinions, to the effect that, in strictness of law, 
the territory is not responsible, and that the commercial assets 
are responsible for every farthing of the debts which were incurred 
for the government and defence of India. But though this may 
be, and I believe is, law, it is, I am sure, neither reason nor 
justice. On the other hand, it is ui^l by the advocates of the 
Company that some valuable portions of the territory ai^c the 
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property of that body in its commercial capacity ; that Calcutta, 
for example, is their private estate, though they have, daring 
many years, suffered its revenues to inerge in the general revenues 
of their empire ; that they hold the island of Bombay in free and 
common socage, as of the Manor of East Greenw-ich. I will not 
pronoimcc any opinion on these points. I have considered them 
enough to see that there is quite difficulty enough in them to 
exercise all the ingenuity of all the lawyers in the kingdom for 
twenty years. But the fact is, sir, that the municipal law was 
not made for controversies of this description. The existence of 
such a body as this gigantic corporation — this }K)litical monster 
of two natures — subject in one hemisphere, sovereign in another — 
had never been contemplated by the legislators or judges of 
former ages. Nothing but grotesque absurdity and atrocious 
injustice could have been the effect, if the claims andliabiUtiesof 
such a body had been settled according to the rules of West- 
minster Hall — if the maxims of conveyancers had been applied 
to the titles by which flourishing cities and provinces are held, or 
the maxims of the law-merchant to those promissory notes which 
are the securities for a great National Debt, raised for the purpose 
of exterminating the Pindarrees, and humbling the Burmese. 

It was, as I have said, absolutely impassible to bring the ques- 
tion between commerce and territory to a satisfactory adjudication; 
and I must add that, even if the difficulties which I have men- 
tioned could have been surmounted — even if there had been reason 
to hope that a satisfactory adjudication could have been obtained — 
I should still have wished to avoid that course. I think it 
desirable that the Company should continue to have a share in 
the government of India ; and it would evidently have been im- 
possible, pending a litigation l)et^veen commerce and territory, 
to leave any poUtical power to the Company. It would clearly 
have been the duty of those who were chai^d with the superin- 
tendence of India, to be the patrons of India throughout that 
momentous litigation, to scnitinisc with the utmost severity 
every claim which might be made on the Indian revenues, and to 
.oppose, with energy and perseverance, every such claim, unless 
its justice were manifest. If the Company was to be engaged in 
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a suit for many millions^ in a suit which might last for many 
years, against the Indian territory, could we intrust the Company 
with the government of that territory? Could we put the 
plaintiff in the situation of prochain ami of the defendant? 
Could we appoint governors who would have had an interest 
opix)sed in the most direct manner to the interest of the governed, 
wliosc stock woidd have been raised in value by every decision 
which added to the burdens of their subjects, and depressed by 
cverv decision which diminished those burdens ? It would be 
absurd to suppose that they would efficiently defend our Indian 
empire against the claims which they were themselves bringing 
against it ; and it would be equally absurd to give the govern- 
ment of the Indian empire at such a conjuncture to those who 
could not }ye trusted to defend it. 

Seeing, then, that it was most diflScult, if not wholly impos- 
sible, to resort to adjudication between commerce and territory — 
seeing that, if recourse were had to adjudication, it woidd be 
necessary to make a complete revolution in the whole constitution 
of India — the Grovemment proposed a compromise. Tliat com- 
promise, with some modifications which did not, in the slightest 
degree, affect its principle, and which, while they gave satisfaction 
to the Company, will eventually lay no additional burden on the 
territory, has been accepted. It has, like all other compromises, 
been loudly censm^d by violent partisans on both sides. It has 
been represented by some as far too favourable to the Company, 
and by others as most unjust to the Company. Sir, I own that we 
cannot prove that either of these accusations is unfounded. It 
is of the very essence of our case that we should not be able to 
show that we have assigned, either to commerce or to territory, 
its precise due. For our principal reason for recommending a 
compromise was our fiill conviction that it was absolutely impos- 
sible to ascertain with precision what was due to commerce, and 
what was due to territory. It is not strange that some people 
shoiild accuse us of robbing the Company, and others of conferring 
a vast })oon on the Company at the expense of India ; for we 
have proposed a middle course, on the very groimd that there 
was a chance of a result much more favourable to the Company 
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thaii our arrangemcut^ and a chance also of a result much less 
&vourablc. If the questions pending between the Company and 
India had ))een decided as the ardent supporters of the Company 
predicted, India would, if I calculate rightly, have paid eleven 
millions more than she will now have to pay. If those questions 
had been decided as some \iolent enemies of the Company pre- 
dicted, that great body would have been utterly ruined. The very 
meaning of compromise is, that each party gives up its chance of 
complete success, in order to be secured against the chance of 
utter failure. And as men of sanguine minds always overrate 
the chances in their own favour, every fair compromise is sure to 
be severclv censured on both sides. I contend that, in a case so 
dark and compUcated as tliis, the compromise which we recom- 
mend is sufficiently vindicated, if it cannot be proved to be imfair. 
We are not bound to prove it to be fair. For it would have been 
unnecessary for us to resort to compromise at all, if we had been 
in possession of evidence which would have enabled us to pro- 
nounce, with certainty, what claims were fair, and what were 
unfair. It seems to me that we have acted with due considera- 
tion for every party. The dividend which we give to the pro- 
prietors is precisely the same dividend which they have been 
receiving for forty years, and which they have expected to receive 
permanently. The price of their stock bears at present the same 
proportion to the price of other stock which it bore four or five 
years ago, before the anxiety and excitement which a negotiation 
for a renewal of their Charter naturally produces had begun to 
operate. As to the territory, on the other hand, it is true that 
if the assets which are now in a commercial form should not 
produce a fund sufficient to pay the debts and dividend of the 
Company, the territory must stand to the loss, and pay the 
difference. Ihit in return for taking this risk, the territory 

obtains an immediate release from claims to the amount of many 

» 

millions. I certainly do not believe that all those claims could 
liavc been su))stantiated ; but I know that very able men think 
diflferently. And suppose that only one- fourth of the sum de- 
manded had been awarded to the ComiKiny, India would have 
lost mon^ than tlie largest sum which, as it seems to me, she can 
possibly lose under the arrangement. 
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In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, I conceive that we 
can defend the measure as it affects the territorv. But to the 
territory, the pecuniary question is of secondary iniportancic. If 
we have made a good pecuniary bargain for India, but a f>ad 
political bargain — if we have saved three or fonr millions to the 
finances of that country, and given to it, at the same time, 
pernicious institutions — ^we shall indeed have 1)een practising a 
most ruinous parsimony. If, on the other hand, it shall be 
found, that we have added fifty or a hundred thousand })Ounds 
a year to the expenditure of an empire which yields a revenue of 
twenty millions, but that we have at the same time secured to 
that empire, as far as in us lies, the blessings of good government, 
we shall have no reason to be asliamed of our profusion. I hope 
and believe that India will have to jmy nothing, fiut on the 
most unfavourable supposition that can be made, she will not 
have to pay so much to the Company as she now pays annually 
to a single state pageant — to the titular Nal)ob of Bengal, for 
example, or the titular King of Delhi. What she pays to these 
nominal princes, who, while they did anything, did mischief, and 
who now do nothing, she may well submit to pay to her real 
rulers, if she receives from them, in return, efficient protection 
and good legislation. 

We come, then, to the great question. Is it desirable to retain 
the Company as an organ of government for India? I think 
that it is desirable. Tlie question is, I acknowledge, beset with 
difficulties. We have to solve one of the hardest problems in 
politics. We are trying to make bricks without straw — ^to bring 
a dean thing out of an unclean — to give a good government to a 
people to whom we caimot give a free government. In this 
country, in any neighbouring ooimtry, it is easy to frame se- 
curities against oppression. In Europe you have the matmals 
of good government everywhere ready to your hands. The people 
are everywhere perfectly competent to hold some share — not in 
every country an equal share — but some share of political powei*. 
If the question were. What is the best mode of securing good 
government in Euroiie ? the merest smatterer in politics would 
answer — representative institutions. In India you cannot have 
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representative institutions. Of all the innumerable speculators 
who have offered their suggestions on Indian politics^ not a single 
one^ as far as I know^ however democratical his opinions may be^ 
has ever maintained the possibility of giving^ at the present time^ 
such institutions to India. One gentleman^ extremely well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of our Eastern Empire^ a most valuable 
servant of the Company, and the author of a History of India, 
which, though certainly not free from faults^ is, I think^ on the 
whole, the greatest historical work which has appeared in our 
language since that of Gibbon — I mean Mr. Mill — was examined 
on this point. That gentleman is well known to be a very bold 
and uncompromising politician. He has written strongly — far 
too strongly, I think — in favour of pure democracy. He has gone 
so far as to maintain that no nation which has not a representative 
Legislatiu*e, chosen by universal suffi'age, enjoys security against 
oppression. But when he was asked before the Committee of 
last year, whether he thought representative government prac- 
ticable in India, his answer was, ^^ Utterly out of the question.^' 
This, then, is the state in which we are. We have to frame a 
good government for a country into which, by universal acknow* 
ledgment, we cannot introduce those institutions which all our 
habits, which all the reasonings of European philosophers, which 
all the history of our own part of the world would lead us to 
consider as the one great security for good government. We 
have to engraft on despotism those blessings which are the natural 
ft^iits of hberty. In these circumstances, sir, it behoves us to be 
cautious, even to the verge of timidity. The light of political 
science and of history are withdrawn ; we are walking in darkness ; 
we do not distinctly see whither we are going. It is the wisdom 
of a man, so situated, to feel his way, and not to plant his foot 
till he is well assured that the ground before him is firm. 

Some things, however, hi the midst of this'obscurity, I can see 
with clearness. I can see, for example, that it is desirable that 
the authority exercised in this comitry over the Indian government 
should be divided between two bodies — ^between a minister or a 
board appointed by the Crown, and some other body independent 
of the Crown. If India is to be a dependency of England, to 
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be at war with oiir enemies^ to be at peace with our allies^ to 
be protected by the English navy from maritime aggression, to 
have a portion of the English army mixed with its sepoys, it 
plainly follows that the king to whom the constitution gives 
the direction of foreign affairs, and the command of the military 
and naval forces, ought to have a share in the direction of the 
Indian government. Yet, on the other hand, that a revenue of 
twenty millions a-year, an army of two himdred thousand men, 
a civil service abounding with lucrative situations, should be left 
to the disposal of the Crown without any check whatever, is what 
no Minister, I conceive, would venture to propose. This House 
is, indeed, the check provided by the Constitution on the abuse of 
the royal prerogative. But that this House is, or is likely ever 
to be, an efficient check on abuses practised in India, I altogether 
deny. We have, as I believe we all feel, quite business enough. 
If we were to undertake the task of looking into Indian affairs 
as we look into British affairs — ^if we were to have Indian budgets 
and Indian estimates — if we were to go into the Indian currency 
question and the Indian Bank Charter — if to our disputes about 
Belgium and Holland, Don Pedro and Don Miguel, were to }ye 
added disputes about the debts of the Guicowar and the disorders 
of Mysore, the ex-King of the Affghans and the Maha-rajah Run- 
jeet Sing — ^if we were to have one night occupied by the em- 
bezzlements of the Benares Mint^ and another by the panic in the 
Calcutta money-market — if the questions of Suttee or no Suttee, 
Pilgrim tax or no Pilgrim tax, Ryotwary or Zemindary, half 
Batta or whole Batta, were to be debated at the same length at 
which we have debated Church reform and the assessed taxes, 
twenty-four hours a day and three hundred and sixty-five days a 
year would be too short a time for the discharge of our duties. 
The House, it is plain, has not the necessary time to settle these 
matters; nor has it the necessary knowledge, nor has it the 
motives to acquire that knowledge. The late change in its con- 
stitution has made it, I believe, a much more faithful representation 
of the English people. But it is far as ever from being a re- 
presentation of the Indian people. A broken head in Cold Bath 
Fields produces a greater sensation among us than three pitched 
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battles ill India. A few weeks ago we liml to deeidc on a claim 
bix)ught by aii iiulividual against tlie revenues of India. If it 
had been an English question, the walls woidd scarcely have held 
the members who would have flocked to the division. It was an 
Indian (]uestion ; and we could scarcely by dint of supplication 
make a House. Even when my right hon. friend the President 
of the Board of Control made his most able and interesting 
statement of the measures wliich he intended to propose for the 
govenmient of a hundred millions of human beings, the attendance 
was not so large as I have seen it on a tiu*npike-bill or a rail- 
road bill. 

I, then, take these things as proved, that the Crown must liave 
a certain authority over India, that there must be an efficient 
check on the authority of the Crown, and that the House of 
Commons is not an efficient check. We must, then, find some 
other body to perform that important office. We have such a 
body — the Company. Shall we discard it ? 

It is true that the power of the Company is an anomaly in 
politics. It is strange, very change, that a joint-stock society 
of traders — a soQiety the shares of which are daily passed from 
hand to hand — a society the component parts of which are 
perpetually changing — a society which, judging a priori from its 
constitution, we should have said was as little fitted for imperial 
functions as the Merchant Tailors' Company or the New Biver 
Company — should be intrusted w ith the sovereignty of a lai^^ 
population, the disposal of a larger clear revenue, the command 
of a larger army, than are under the direct management of the 
Executive Government of the United Kingdom. But what con- 
stitution can we give to our Indian Empire which shall not be 
strange, which shall not be anomalous ? That empire is itself 
the strangest of all political anomalies. That a handful of 
adventiu*ers from an island in the Atlantic should have subjugated 
a vast country divided from tlie place of their birth by half the 
globe — a coimtry which, at no very distant period, was merely the 
subject of fable to the nations of Europe — a country never 
before violated by the most renowned of Western conquerors — a 
country which Trajan never entered — a country lying beyond 
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the point wlioro tlic phalanx of Alexander refused to proceed; 
tliat we should govern a territory 10,()00 miles from us — a 
territory larger and more populous than France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany put together — a territory the present clear 
revenue of which exceeds the present clear revenue of any state 
in the world, France excepted — a territory inhabited by men 
diiFering from us in race, coloiu*, language, manners, morals, 
religion ; these are prodigies to which the world has seen no- 
thing similar, lleason is confounded. We interrogate the past 
in vahi. General ndes arc almost useless where the whole is 
one vast exception. The Company is an anomaly ; but it is part 
of a system where everything is anomaly. It is the strangest 
of all governments ; but it is designed for the strangest of all 
empires. 

If we discard the Company, we must find a substitute ; and, 
take what substitute we may, wc shall find ourselves unable to 
give any reason for believing that the body which we have put in 
the room of the Company is likely to acquit itself of its duties 
better than the Company. Commissioners appointed by the 
King during pleasure woiJd be no check on the Crown ; Com- 
missioners appointed by the King or by Parliament for life 
would always be appointed by the political party which might be 
uppermost, and, if a change of administration took place, would 
harass the new Government with the most vexatious opposition* 
The plan suggested by the right honourable gentleman the 
member for Montgomeryshire is, I think, the vciy worst that I 
have ever heanl. He would have directors nominated every 
four years by the Crown. Is it not plain that these directors 
would always 1x5 appointed from among the supi)orters of the 
Ministry for the time being ? that theii* situations would depend 
on the permanence of that Ministiy ? that therefore all their 
power and patronage woidd be employed for the purpose of 
propping that Ministry, and, in case of a change, for the purpose 
of molesting those who might succeed to ix)wer? that they 
would be subsenient while their friends were in, and factioiis 
when their friends were oiit ? How would Lonl Grey^s Ministry 
have been situated if the whole body of directors had been 
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nominated by the Duke of Wellington in 1830 ? I mean no 
imputation on the Duke of Wellington. If the present Ministers 
had to nominate director for four years, they would, I have no 
doubt, nominate men who would give no small trouble to the 
Duke of Wellington, if he were to return to office. What we 
want is a body independent of the Government, and no more 
than independent — not a tool of the Treasury, not a tool of the 
Opposition. No new plan which I have heard proposed would 
give us such a body. The Company, strange as its constitution 
may be, is such a body. It is, as a corporation, neither Whig 
nor Tory, neither High Church nor Low Church. It cannot be 
charged with having been for or against the Catholic Bill, for or 
against the Reform Bill. It has constantly acted >\4th a view, 
not to English politics, Ijut to Indian politics. We have seen 
the country convulsed by faction. We have seen Ministers 
driven from office by this House ; Parliament dissolved in anger ; 
general elections of unprecedented turbulence ; debates of unpre- 
cedented interests. We have seen the two branches of the 
Lcgislatm*e placed in direct opposition to each other. We have 
seen the advisers of the Crown dismissed one day, and brought 
back the next day on the shoulders of the people. And amidst 
all these agitating events the Company has presened strict and 
unsuspected neutrality. This is, I think, an inestimable advan- 
tage ; and it is an advantage which we must altogether forego if 
we consent to adopt any of the schemes which I have heard 
proposed on the other side of the House. 

We must judge of the Indian government, as of all other 
governments, by its practical effects. According to the hon. 
member for Sheffield, India is ill-governed ; and the whole fault 
is with the Company. Innumerable accusations, great and 
small, are brought by liim against their administration. They 
are fond of war. They are fond of dominion. The taxation is 
burdensome. The laws ai'c imdigestcd. The roads are rough. 
The post goes on foot. And for everything the Company is 
answerable. From the dethronement of the Mogul princes to 
the mishaps of Sir Charles Metcalfe's courier, every disaster 
that has taken place in the East dm*ing sixty years is laid to the 
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charge of this unfortunate Corporation. And the inference is, 
that all the power which they possess ought to be taken out of 
their hands, and transferred at once to the Crown. 

Now, sir, it seems to me that for all the evils which the 
honourable gentleman has so pathetically recounted, the Minis- 
ters of the Crown are as much to blame as the Company ; nay, 
much more so. For the Board of Control could, without the 
consent of the Directors, have redressed those evils ; and the 
Directors most certainly could not have redressed them without 
the consent of the Board of Control. Take the case of that 
frightful grievance which seems to have made the deepest im- 
pression on the mind of the hon. gentleman — ^the slowness of 
the mail. Why, sir, if my right hon. friend the President of 
our Board thought fit, he might direct me to write to the 
Court and require them to frame a despatch on that subject. li 
the Court disobeyed, he might himself frame a despatch ordering 
Lord William Bentinck to put the dawks all over Bengal on 
horseback. If the Court refused to send out this despatch, the 
Board could apply to the King's Bench for a mandamus. K, 
on the other hand, the Directors wished to accelerate the jour- 
neys of the mail, and the Board were adverse to the project, the 
Directors could do nothing at all. For all measures of internal 
policy the servants of the King are, at least, as deeply responsible 
as the Company; for all measures of foreign policy the ser- 
vants of the King, and they alone, are responsible. I was sur- 
prised to hear the hon. gentleman accuse the Directors of insa- 
tiable ambition and rapacity, when he must know that no act of 
aggression on any native state can be committed by the Com- 
pany without the sanction of the Board ; and that, in fact, the 
Board has repeatedly approved of warlike measures, which were 
strenuously opposed by the Company. He must know, in par- 
ticular, that, during the energetic and splendid administration 
of the Marquess Wellesley, the Company was all for peace, and 
the Board all for conquest. If a line of conduct which the hon. 
gentleman thinks unjustifiable has been followed by the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, in spite of the remonstrances of the Directors, 
this is surely a strange reason for turning ofi* the Directors, and 
giving the whole power unchecked to the Crown. 

N 
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The hon. member tells us that India^ imder the present 
system^ is not so rich and flourishing as she was 200 years ago. 
Really, sir, I doubt whether we are in possession of suflScient 
data to enable us to form a judgment on that point. But the 
matter is of little importance. We ought to compate India 
under our government, not with India under Acbar and his 
immediate successors, but with India as we found it. The 
calamities through which that coimtry passed during the 
interval between the fall of the Mogul power and the establish- 
ment of the English supremacy were suflBcient to throw the 
people back whole centuries. It would surely be imjust to say 
that Alfred was a bad king because Britain, imder his govern- 
ment, was not so rich or so civilised as in the time of the 
Romans. 

In what state, then, did we find India ? And what have we 
made India ? We found society throughout that vast country 
in a state to which history scarcely ftimishes a parallel. The 
nearest parallel would, perhaps, be the state of Europe during 
the fifth century. The Mogul Empire in the time of the suc- 
cessors of Aurungzebe, like the Roman empire in the time of 
the successors of Theodosius, was sinking under the vices of its 
internal administration, and imder the assaults of barbarous 
invaders. At Delhi, as at Ravenna, there was a mock sovereign, 
a mere pageant immured in a gorgeous state-prison. He was 
suffered to indulge in every sensual pleasiu^. He was adored 
with servile prostrations. He assumed and bestowed the most 
magnificent titles. But, in fact, he was a mere puppet in the 
hands of some ambitious subject. While the Honorii and 
Augustuli of the East, surrounded by their fawning eunuchs, 
revelled and dozed without knowing or caring what might pass 
beyond the walls of their palace gardens, the provinces had 
ceased to respect a Gk)vemment which could neither punish nor 
protect them. Society was a chaos. Its restless and shifting 
elements formed themselves every moment into some new 
combination, which the next moment dissolved. In the course 
of a single generation a himdred dynasties grew up, flourished, 
decayed, were extinguished, were forgotten. Every adventurer 
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who could muster a troop of horse might aspire to a throne. 
Every palace was every year the scene of conspiracies, treasons, 
revolutions, parricides. Meanwhile, a rapid succession of Alarics 
and Attilas passed over the defenceless empire. A Persian 
invader penetrated to Delhi, and carried back in triumph the 
most precious treasures of the House of Tamerlane. The 
Affghan soon followed, by the same track, to glean whatever 
the Persian had spared. The Jauts established themselves on 
the Jumna. The Seiks devastated Lahore. Every part of 
India, firom Tanjore to the Himalayas, was laid under contri- 
bution by the Mahrattas. The people were ground down to 
the dust by the oppressor without and the oppressor within — 
by the robber from whom the nabob was unable to protect 
them, by the nabob who took whatever the robber had left to 
them. All the evils of despotism, and all the evils of anarchy, 
pressed at once on that miserable race. They knew nothing of 
government but its exactions. Desolation was in their imperial 
cities, and famine all along the banks of their broad and re- 
dundant rivers. It seemed that a few more vears would suffice 
to efface all traces of the opulence and ci\'ilisation of an 
earlier age.- 

Such was the state of India when the Company began to take 
part in the disputes of its ephemeral sovereigns. About eighty 
years have elapsed since we appeared as auxiliaries in a contest 
between two rival families for the sovereignty of a small comer 
of the Peninsula. Prom that moment commenced a great, a 
stupendoiLs process — the reconstruction of a decomposed society. 
Tvi'o generations have passed away, and the process is complete, 
^rhe scattered fragments of the empire of Aurungzebe have been 
imited in an empire stronger and more closely knit together than 
that which Atmmgzebe ruled. The power of the new sovereigns 
penetrates their dominions more completely, and is far more 
implicitly obeyed, than was that of the proudest princes of the 
Mogul dynasty. 

It is true that the early history of this great revolution is 
chequered with guilt and shame. It is true that the founders of 
our Indian Empire too often abused the strength which they 
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derived from superior energy and superior knowledge. It is true 
that, with some of the highest qualities of the race fix)m which 
they sprang, they combhied some of the worst defects of the race 
over which they ruled. How should it have been otherwise? 
Bom in humble stations, accustomed to earn a slender main- 
tenance by obscure industry, they found themselves transformed 
in a few months from clerks drudging over desks, or captains in 
marching rc^ments, into statesmen and generals, with armies at 
their command, with the revenues of kingdoms at their disposal, 
with power to make and depose sovereigns at their pleasure. 
They were what it was natural that men should be who had 
been raised by so rapid an ascent to so dizzy an eminence, 
profuse and rapacious, imperious and corrupt. 

It is true, then, that there was too much foundation for the 
representations of those satirists and dramatists who held up 
the character of the English nabob to the derision and hatred 
of a former generation. It is true that some disgraceful in- 
trigues, some unjust and cruel wars, some instances of odious 
perfidy and avarice, stain the annals of our Eastern Empire. It 
is true that the duties of government and legislation were long 
wholly neglected or carelessly performed. It is true that, when 
the new rulers at length began to apply themselves in earnest to 
the discharge of their high functions, they committed the errors 
natural to rulers who were but imperfectly acquainted with the 
language and manners of their subjects. It is true that some 
measures, which were dictated by the purest and most bene- 
volent feelings, have not been attended by the desired success. 
It is true that India sufiers to this day from a heavy burden of 
taxation, and from a defective system of law. It is true, I fear, 
that, in those states which are connected with us by subsidiary 
aUiance, all the evils of Oriental despotism have too frequently 
shown themselves in their most loathsome and destructive 
form. 

All this is true. Yet in the history and in the present state 
of oiu* Indian Empire I see ample reason for exultation and for a 
good hope. I see that wc have established order where we 
found confusion. I see that the petty dynasties which were 
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generated by the corruption of the great Mahometan Empire^ 
and which^ a century ago^ kept all India in constant agitation, 
have been quelled by one overwhelming power. I see that the 
predatory tribes who, in the middle of the last century, passed 
annually over the harvests of India with the destructive rapidity 
of a hurricane, have quailed before the valour of a braver and 
sterner race — have been vanquished, scattered, hunted to their 
strongholds, and either exterminated by the Englidi sword, or 
compelled to exchange the pursuits of rapine for those of 
industry. 

I look back for many years ; and I see scarcely a trace of the 
\ices which blemished the splendid fame of the first conquerors 
of Bengal. I see peace studiously preserved. I see faith in- 
violably maintained towards feeble and dependent states. I see 
confidence gradually infused into the minds of suspicious neigh- 
bours. I see the horrors of war mitigated by the chivalrous 
and Christian spirit of Europe. I see examples of moderation 
and clemency, such as I should seek in vain in the annals of 
any other victorious and dominant nation. I see captive 
tyrants, whose treachery and cruelty might have excused a 
severe retribution, living in security, comfort, and dignity, 
under the protection of the Government which they laboured to 
destroy. 

I see a large body of civil and military functionaries re- 
sembling in nothing but capacity and valour those adventurers 
who, seventy years ago, came hither, laden with wealth and 
infamy, to parade before oiur fathers the plundered treasures of 
Bengal and Tanjore. I reflect with pride that to the doubtful 
splendour which surrounds the memory of Hastings and of 
Clive we can oppose the spotless glory of Elphinstone and 
Monro. I observe with reverence and delight the honourable 
poverty which is the evidence of a rectitude firmly maintained 
amidst strong temptations. I rejoice to see my countrymen, 
after ruling millions of subjects, after commanding victorious 
armies, after dictating terms of peace at the gates of hostile 
capitals, after administering the revenues of great proWnces, 
after judging the causes of wealthy Zemindars, after residing at 
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the oourtfl of tributary kings, return to their native land with 
no more than a decent competence. 

I see a Goyernment anxiously bent on the public good. Even 
in its errors I recognise a paternal feeling towards the great 
people committed to its charge. I see toleration strictly main- 
tained. Yet I see bloody and degrading superstitions gradually 
losing their power. I sec the morality, the philosophy, the 
taste of Europe, l>^inniug to produce a salutary effect on the 
hearts and understandings of our subjects. I sec the public 
mind of India, that public mind which we found debased and 
contracted by the worst forms of political and religious tyranny, 
expanding itself to just and noble views of the ends of Grovem- 
ment and of the social duties of man. 

I see evils ; but I see the Government actively employed in 
the work of remedying those evils. The taxation is heavy ; but 
the work of retrenchment is unsparingly pursued. The mis- 
chief arising from the system of subsidiary alliance are great ; 
but the nders of India are fully aware of those mischiefs, and 
are engaged in guarding against them. Wherever they now 
interfere for the purpose of supporting a native Government, 
they interfere also for the purpose of reforming it. 

Seeing these things, then, am I prepared to discard the 
Company as an organ of government? I am not. Assuredly 
I will never shrink from innovation where I see reason to 
believe that innovation will be improvement. That the present 
Government does not si • rink from innovations which it con- 
siders as improvements, the measure now before the House 
sufficiently shows. But surely the burden of the proof lies on 
the innovators. They are bound to lay some groimd ; to show 
that there is a fair probability of obtaining some advantage 
before they call upon us to take up the foundations of the 
Indian government. I have no superstitious veneration for the 
Court of Directors or the Court of Proprietors. Find me a 
better council, find me a better constituent body, and I am 
ready for a change. But of all the substitutes for the Company 
which have hitherto been suggested, not one has been proved to 
be better than the Company; and most of thorn I could, I 
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think^ easily prove to be worse. Circumstances might force us 
to hazard a change. If the Company were to refuse to accept 
of the government unless we would grant pecuniary terms which 
I thought extravagant, or unless we gave up the clauses in this 
Bill which permit Europeans to hold landed property, and 
natives to hold office, I would take them at their word. But I 
will not discard them in the mere rage of experiment. 

Do I call the government of India a perfect government? 
Very far from it. No nation can be perfectly well governed till 
it is competent to govern itself. I compare the Indian govern- 
ment with other governments of the same class, with despotisms, 
with miUtary despotisms, with foreign military despotisms ; and 
I find none that approaches it in excellence. I compare it with 
the government of the Roman provinces, with the government of 
the Spanish colonies, and I am proud of my coimtry and my 
age. Here are a hundred millions of people under the absolute 
rule of a few strangers, differing from them physically — differing 
from them morally — mere Mamelukes, not bom in the country 
which they rule, not meaning to lay their bones in it. If you 
require me to make this government as good as that of England, 
Prance, or the United States of America, I own fiunkly that I 
can do no such thing. Reasoning a priori^ I should have come 
to the conclusion that such a government must be a horrible 
tyranny. It is a soiurce of constant amazement to me that it is 
so good as I find it to be. I will not, therefore, in a case in 
which I have neither principles nor precedents to guide me, pull 
down the existing system on account of its theoretical defects ; 
for I know that any system which I could put in its place 
would be equally condemned by theory, while it would not be 
equally sanctioned by experience. 

Some change in the constitution of the Company was, as I have 
shown, rendered inevitable by the opening of the China trade ; 
and it was the duty of the Government to take care that the 
change should not be prejudicial to India. There were many 
ways in which the compromise between commerce and territory 
might have been effected. We might have taken the assets, and 
paid a sum down, leaving the Company to invest that sum as 
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they chose. We might have offered English security \vith a 
lower interest. We might have taken the course which the late 
Grovemment designed to take. We might have left the Com- 
pany in possession of the means of carrying on its trade in com- 
petition with private merchants. My firm belief is that^ if this 
course had been taken, the Company must, in a very few years, 
have abandoned the trade, or the trade would have ruined the 
Company. It was not, however, solely or principally by regard 
for the interest of the Company, or of the English merchants 
generally, that the Government was guided on this occasion. 
The course which appeared to us the most likely to promote the 
interests of our Eastern Empire was to make the proprietors of 
India stock creditors of the Indian territory. Their interest will 
thus be in a great mcasiu^ the same with the interest of the 
people whom they are to rule. Their income will depend on the 
revenues of their empire. The revenues of their empire will 
depend on the manner in which the affairs of that empire are 
administered. We furnish them with the strongest motives to 
watch over the interests of the cultivator and the trader, to main- 
tain peace, to carry on with vigour the work of retrenchment, to 
detect and punish extortion and corruption. Though they live 
at a distance firom India, though few of them have ever seen or 
may ever see the people whom they rule, they will have a great 
stake in the happiness of their subjects. If their misgovemment 
should produce disorder in the finances, they will themselves feel 
the effects of that disorder in their own household expenses. I 
believe this to be, next to a representative constitution, the con- 
stitution which is the best security for good government. A 
representative constitution India cannot at present have. And 
we have, therefore, I think, given her the best constitution of 
which she is capable. 

One word as to the new arrangement which we propose with 
respect to the patronage. It is intended to introduce the prin- 
ciple of competition in the disposal of writerships ; and from this 
change I cannot but anticipate the happiest results. The civil 
sen-ants of the Company are undoubtedly a highly-respectable 
body of men ; and in that body, as in every large body, there 
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are some persons of very eminent ability. I rejoice most 
cordially to see this. I rejoice to see that the standard of 
morality is so high in England^ that intelligence is so generally 
difiiised through England — ^that young persons who are taken 
from the mass of society, by favour and not by merit, and who 
are therefore only fair samples of the mass, should, when placed 
in situations of liigh importance, be so seldom found wanting. 
But it is not the less true that India is entitled to the service of 
the best talents which England can spare. That fhe average of 
intelligence and virtue is very high in this country, is matter 
for honest exultation ; but it is no reason for employing average 
men where you can obtain superior men. Consider, too, sir, 
how rapidly the public mind of India is advancing — ^how much 
attention is already paid by the higher classes of the natives to 
those intellectual pursuits on tlie cultivation of which the 
superiority of the European race to the rest of mankind prin- 
cipally depends. Surely, under such circumstances, from motives 
of selfish policy, if from no higher motive, we ought to fill the 
magistracies of our Eastern Empire with men who may do 
honour to their country — with men who may represent the best 
part of the English nation. This, sir, is our object; and we 
believe that, by the plan which is now proposed, this object will 
be attained. It is proposed that for every vacancy in the civil 
service four candidates shall be named, and the best candidate 
elected by examination. We conceive that, imder this system^ 
the persons sent out will be young men above par — ^young men 
superior either in talents or in diligence to the mass. It is said, 
I know, that examinations in Latin, in Greek, and in mathe- 
matics, are no t€sts of what men will prove to be in life. I am 
perfectly aware that they are not infallible tests ; but that they 
are tests I confidently maintain. Look at every walk of life — 
at this House, at the other House, at the bar, at the bench, 
at the Church — and see whether it be not true that those who 
attain high distinction in the world are generally men who were 
distinguished in their academic career. Indeed, sir, this objection 
would prove far too much even for those who use it. It would 
prove that there is no use at all in education. Why should we 
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put boys out of their way ? Why should we force a lad, who 
would much rather fly a kite or trundle a hoop, to learn his 
Latin Grammar? Why should we keep a young man to his 
Thucydides or his Laplace when he would much rather be 
shooting? Education Mould be mere useless torture if, at two 
or three and twenty, a man who has neglected his studies were 
exactly on a par with a man who has applied himself to them — 
exactly as Ukely to perform all the offices of public life with 
credit to himself and with advantage to society. 'WTiether the 
English system of education be good or bad is not now the 
question. Perhaps I may think that too much time is given to 
the ancient languages and to the abstract sciences. But what 
then? Whatever be the languages, whatever be the sciences, 
which it is, in any age or country, the fashion to teach, those 
who become the greatest proficients in those languages and 
those sciences will generally be the flower of the youth — the 
most acute, tlic most industrious, the most ambitious of 
honourable distinctions. If the Ptolemaic system were taught 
at Cambridge instead of the Newtonian, the senior wrangler 
would nevertheless }ye in general a sui^rior man to the wooden 
spoon. If, instead of learning Greek, we learned the Cherokee, 
the man who understood the Cherokee best, who made the most 
correct and melodious Cherokee verses, who comprehended most 
accurately the effect of the Cherokee particles, would generally 
be a superior man to him who was destitute of these accomplish- 
ments. If astrology were taught at our universities, the young 
man who cast nativities best would generally turn out a superior 
man. If alchemy were taught, the young man who showed 
most activity in the pursuit of the philosopher's stone would 
generally turn out a superior man. 

I will only add one other observation on this subject. Although 
I am inclined to think that too much attention is paid in the 
education of English gentlemen to the dead languages, I conceive 
that, when you are choosing young men to fill situations for 
which the very first and most indisi>ensable qualification is fami- 
liarity with foreign languages, it would be difficult to find a 
better test of their fitness than their classical acquirements. 
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Some persons have expressed doubts as to the possibility of pro- 
curing fair examinations. I am quite sure that no person who 
has been either at Cambridge or at Oxford can entertain such 
doubts. I feel, indeed, that I ought to apologise for even 
noticing an objection so frivolous. 

Next to the opening of the China trade, the change most 
eagerly demanded by the English people was that the restrictions 
on the admission of Europeans to India should be removed. In 
this measure there arc undoubtedly very great advantages. The 
chief advantage is, I think, the improvement which the minds of 
our native subjects may be expected to derive from free inter- 
course with a people far advanced beyond themselves in intel- 
lectual cultivation. I cannot deny, however, that the advantage 
of this great change are attended with some danger. The 
danger is that the new comers, belonging to the ruling nation, 
resembling in colour, in language, in manners, those who hold 
supreme military and political power, and differing in all these 
respects from the great mass of the population, may consider 
themselves as a superior class, and may trample on the indigenous 
race. Hitherto there have been strong restraints on Europeans 
resident in India. Licences were not easily obtained. Those 
residents who were in the sendee of the Company had obvious 
motives for conducting themselves with propriety. If they in- 
curred the serious displeasure of the Government, their hopes of 
promotion were blighted. Even those who were not in the public 
service were subject to the formidable power which the Govern- 
ment possessed of banishing them at its pleasure. 

The licence of the Gt)vemment will now no longer be neces- 
sary to persons who desire to reside in the settled provinces of 
India. The power of arbitrary deportation is withdrawn. Unless, 
therefore, wc mean to leave the natives exposed to the tyranny 
and insolence of every profligate adventurer who may visit the 
East, we must place the European under the same power which 
legislates for the Hindoo. No man loves political freedom more 
than I. But a privilege enjoyed by a few individuals in the midst 
of a vast population who do not enjoy it ought not to be called 
freedom. It is tyranny. In the W»t Indies I have not the 
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least doubt that the existence of the trial by jury and of legis- 
lative assemblies has tended to make the condition of the slaves 
worse than it would otherwise have been. Or, to go to India 
itself for an instance, though I fully believe that a mild penal 
code is better than a severe penal code, the worst of all systems 
was surely that of having a mild code for the Brahmins, who 
sprang from the head of the Creator, while there was a severe 
code for the Sudras, who sprang from his feet. India has suffered 
enough already from the distinction of castes, and from the 
deeply -rooted prejudices which those distinctions have engendered. 
Orod forbid that we should inflict on her the curse of a new caste, 
that we should send her a new breed of Brahmins, authorised to 
treat all the native population as Pariahs. 

With a \dew to the prevention of this evil, we propose to give 
to the Supreme Government the power of legislating for Europeans 
as well as for natives. We propose that the regulations of the 
Grovemment shall bind the King's court as they bind all other 
courts, and that registration by the judges of the King's court 
shall no longer be necessary to give vaUdity to those regulations 
within the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

I could scarcely, sir, believe my ears when I heard this part of 
our plan condemned in another place. I should have thought 
that it would have been received with peculiar favour in that 
quarter where it has met with the most severe condemnation. 
What, at present, is the case ? If the Supreme Court and the 
Grovemment diflfer on a question of jurisdiction, or of legislation, 
within the towns which are the seats of Government, there is 
absolutely no umpire but the Imperial Parliament. The device 
of putting one wild elephant between two tame ones was inge- 
nious ; but it may not always be practicable. Suppose a tame 
elephant between two \iild ones, or suppose that the whole herd 
should run wild together. The thing is not without example. 
And is it not most unjust and ridiculous that on one side of a 
ditch the edict of the Governor-General should have the force of 
law, and that on the other side it should be of no efiect unless 
registered by the judges of the Supreme Court ? If the registra- 
tion be a security for good legislation, we are bound to give that 
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security to all classes of our subjects. If the registration be not 
a security for good legislation^ why require it ? Why give it to 
a million of them, and withhold it from the other ninety-nine 
millions? Is the system good ? Extend it. Is it bad? Abolish 
it. But^ in the name of common-sense^ do not leave it as it is. 
It is as absurd as our old law of sanctuary. The system of im- 
prisonment for debt may be good or bad. But no man in his 
senses can approve of the ancient system under which a debtor 
who might be arrested in Fleet-street was safe as soon as he had 
scampered into Whitefriars. Just in the same way doubts may 
fairly be entertained about the expediency of allowing four or five 
persons to make laws for India ; but to allow them to make laws 
for all India without the Mahratta ditch, and to except Calcutta^ 
is the height of absurdity. 

I say, therefore, either enlarge the power of the Supreme Court 
and give it a general veto on laws, or enlarge the power of the 
Government, and make its regulations binding on all courts 
without distinction. The former course no person has ventured 
to propose. To the latter course objections have been made ; but 
objections which to me, I must own, seem altogether frivolous. 
It is acknowledged that of late years inconvenience has arisen 
from the relation in which the Supreme Court stands to the 
Government. 

But, it is said, that court was originally instituted for the pro* 
tection of natives against Europeans. The wise course would, 
therefore, be to restore its original character. Now, sir, the fact 
is, that the Supreme Court has never been so mischievous as 
during the first ten years of its power, or so respectable as it has 
lately been. Everybody who knows anything of its early history 
knows that, for a considerable time after its institution, it was 
the terror of Bengal, the scourge of native informants, the screen 
of European delinquents, a convenient tool of the Government 
for all purposes of evil, an insurmountable obstacle to the Govern- 
ment in aU undertakings for the public good ; that its proceed- 
ings were made up of pedantry, cruelty, and corruption ; that its 
disputes with the Grovemment were at one time on the point of 
breaking up the whole fabric of society ; and that a convulsion 
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was averted only by the dexterous policy of Warren Hastmgs^ 
who at last bought off the opposition of the Chief Justice for 
£8000 a-year. It is notorious that^ while the Supreme Court 
opposed Hastmgs in all his best measures^ it was a thorough-going 
accomplice in his worst — that it took part in the most scandalous 
of those proceedings which fifty years ago roused the indignation 
of Parliament and of the coimtry^ that it assisted in the spoliation 
of the princesses of Oude, that it passed sentence of death on 
Nuncomar. And this is the court which we are to restore from 
its present state of degeneracy to its original purity. This is the 
protection which we are to give to the natives against the Euro- 
peans. Sir, so far is it from being true that the character of the 
Supreme Court has deteriorated, that it has, perhaps, improved 
more than any other institution in India. But the evil lies deep 
in the nature of the institution itself. The judges have in our 
time deserved the greatest respect. Their judgment and integrity 
have done much to mitigate the vices of the system. The worst 
charge that can be brought against any of them is that of per- 
tinacity — disinterested, conscientious pertinacity — in error. The 
real evil is in the state of the law. You have two supreme powers 
in India. There is no arbitrator except a legislature ten thousand 
miles off. Such a system is in the face of it an absurdity in 
politics. My wonder is, not that tliis system has several times 
been on the point of producing fatal consequences to the peace 
and resources of India — these, I think, are the words in which 
"Warren Hastings describes the effect of the contest between his 
Government and the judges — but that it has not actually pro- 
duced such consequences. The most distinguished members of 
the Indian Government, the most distinguished judges of the 
Supreme Court, call upon you to reform this system. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, Sir Charles Grey, represent with equal urgency 
the expediency of having one single paramoimt council armed 
with legislative power. The admission of Europeans to India 
renders it absolutely necessary not to delay our decision. The 
effect of that admission would be to raise a hundred questions — 
to produce a hundred contests between the coimcil and the judi- 
cature. The Government would be paralysed at the precise 
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moment at which all its enei^ was required. While the two 
equal powers were acting in opposite directions, the whole machine 
of the state would stand still. The Europeans would be uncon- 
trolled ; the natives would be unprotected. The consequences I 
will not pretend to foresee. Everything beyond is darkness and 
concision. 

Having given to the Government supreme legislative power, 
we next propose to give to it for a time the assistance of a Com- 
mission for the purpose of digesting and reforming the laws of 
India, so that those laws may, as soon as possible, be formed into 
a code. Gentlemen of whom I wish to speak with the highest 
respect have expressed a doubt whether India be at present in a 
fit state to receive a benefit which is not yet enjoyed by this 
free and highly-cinliscd coimtry. Sir, I can allow to this ail- 
ment very little weight beyond that which it derives from the 
personal authority of those who use it. For, in the first place, 
our freedom and our high civilisation render this improvement, 
desirable as it must always be, less indispensably necessary to us 
than to our Indian subjects ; and in the next place our fi'eedom 
and civilisation, I fear, render it far more difficult for us to obtain 
this benefit for ourselves than to bestow it on them. 

I believe that no coimtry ever stood so much in need of a code 
of laws as India, and I l^lieve also that there never was a country 
in which the want might so easily be suppUed. I said that there 
were many points of analogy between the state of that country 
after the fall of the Mogul power, and the state of Europe after 
the fall of the Roman Empire. In one respect the analogy is 
very striking. As in Europe then, so in India now, there are 
several systems of law widely differing from each other, but co- 
existing and co-eqiml. The indigenous population has its own 
laws. Each of the successive races of conquerors has brought 
with it its own peculiar jurisprudence : the Mussulman his Koran 
and its iiuiumcrable commentators, the Englishman his Statute 
Book, and his Term reports. As there were established in Italy, 
at one and the same time, the Roman law, the Lombard law, 
the Ripuarian law, the Bavarian law, and the Salic law, so we 
have now in our Eastern Empire Hindoo law, Mahometan law, 
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Parsee law, English law, perpetually mingling with each other, 
and disturbing each other; varying with the person, varying 
with the place. In one and the same cause the process and 
pleadings are in the fashion of one nation, the judgment is 
according to the laws of another. An issue is evolved according 
to the rules of Westminster, and decided according to those of 
Benares. The only Mahometan book in the nature of a code is 
the Koran ; the only Hindoo book the Institutes. Everybody 
who knows those books knows that they provide for a very small 
part of the cases which must arise in every community. All 
beyond them is comment and tradition. Our regulations in civil 
matters do not define rights ; they merely establish remedies. If 
a point of Hindoo law arises, the judge calls on the Pundit for 
an opinion. If a point of Mahometan law arises, the judge 
applies to the Cauzee. What the integrity of these functionaries 
is, we may learn from Sir William Jones. That eminent man 
declared that he could not answer it to his conscience to decide 
any point of law on the faith of a Hindoo expositor. Sir Thomas 
Strange confirms this declaration. Even if there were no sus- 
picion of corruption on the part of the interpreters of the law, 
the science which they profess is in such a state of confusion that 
no reliance can be placed on their answers. Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten tells us that it is a delusion to fancy that there is any 
known and fixed law under which the Hindoo people Uve ; that 
texts may be produced on any side of any question ; that exposi- 
tors equal in authority perpetually contradict each other ; that 
the obsolete law is perpetually confoimded with the law actually 
in force; and that the first lesson to be impressed on a functionary 
who has to administer Hindoo law is, that it is vain to think of 
extracting certainty from the books of the jurists. The conse- 
quence is that, in practice, the decisions of the tribunals are 
altogether arbitrary. Wliat is administered is not law, but a 
kind of rude and capricious equity. I asked an able and excel- 
lent judge, lately returned from India, how one of our Zillah 
courts would decide several legal questions of great importance 
— questions not invohing considerations of religion or of caste — 
mere questions of commercial law. He told me that it was a 
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mere lottery. He knew how he should himself decide them ; 
but he knew nothing more. I asked a most distinguished civil 
servant of the Company, with reference to the clause in this Act 
abolishing slavery, whether at present, if a dancing-girl ran away 
fix)m her master, the judge would force her to go back ? " Some 
judges," he said, '' send a girl back ; others set her at liberty. 
The whole is a mere matter of chance. Everything depends on 
the temper of the individual judge/' 

Even in this coimtry, we have had complaints of judge-made 
law — even in this coimtry, where the standard of morality is 
higher than in almost any other part of the world, where, 
during several generations, not one depository of our legal 
traditions has incurred the suspicion of personal corruption, 
where there are popular institutions, where every decision is 
watched by a shrewd and learned audience, where there is an 
intelligent and observant public, where every remarkable case is 
fully reported in a himdred newspapers, where, in short, there 
is everything which can mitigate the evils of such a system. 
But judge-made law, where there is an absolute government and 
a lax morality, where there is no bar and no pubUc, is a curse 
and a scandal not to be endured. It is time that the magistrate 
should know what law he is to administer — that the subject 
should know imder what law he is to live. We do not mean that 
all the people of India should live under the same law — far from 
it ; there is not a word in the Bill, there was not a word in my 
right hon. friend's speech, susceptible of such an interpretation. 
We know how desirable that object is ; but we also know that it 
is unattainable. We know that respect must be paid to feelings 
generated by differences of religion, of nation, and of caste. 
Much, I am persuaded, may be done to assimilate the different 
systems of law without woimding those feelings. But whether 
wc assimilate those systems or not, let us ascertain them, let us 
digest them. We propose no rash innovation ; we wish to give 
no shock to the prejudices of any part of our subjects. Our 
principle is simply this — uniformity where you can have it, 
diversity where you must have it, but in all cases certainty.- 
As I believe that India stands more in need of a code than 

o 
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any other country in the world, I believe also that there is no 
country on which that great benefit can more easily be conferred. 
A code is almost the only blessing — perhaps it is the only blessing 
— which absolute governments are better fitted to confer on a 
nation than popular governments. The work of digesting a vast 
and artificial system of unwritten jurisprudence is far more easily 
performed, and far better performed, by few minds than by 
many — by a Napoleon than by a Chamber of Deputies and 
a Chamber of Peers — by a Government like that of Prussia 
or Denmark, than by a Government like that of England. A 
quiet knot of two or tliree veteran j mists is an infinitely better 
machinery for such a purpose than a large popular assembly, 
divided, as such assemblies almost always are, into adverse 
factions. This seems to me, therefore, to be precisely that 
point of time at which the advantage of a complete written 
code of laws may most easily be conferred on India. It is a 
work which cannot be well performed in an age of barbarism, 
which cannot without great difiiculty be pertbrmcd in an age 
of freedom. It is the wcfrk which especially belongs to a 
Government like that of India^ to an enlightened and paternal 
despotism. 

I have detained the House so long, sir, that I will defer what 
I had to say on some parts of this measure — important parts, 
indeed, but far less important, as I think, than those to which I 
have adverted — till we are in Committee. There is, however, 
one part of the Bill on which, after what has recently passed 
elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly impelled to say a few words. 
I allude to that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause which 
enacts that no native of our Indian Empire shall, by reason of 
his colour. Ids descent, or his religion, be incapable of holding 
office. At the risk of being called by that nickname which is 
regarded as the most opprobrious of all nicknames, by men of 
selfish hearts and cbntracted minds — at the risk of being called 
a philosopher — I must say that, to the last day of my life, I 
shall be proud of having been one of those who assisted hi the 
framing of the Bill which contains that clause. We are told 
that the time can never come when the natives of India can be 
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admitted to a hig^h civil and military office. Wc are told that 
this is the condition on which we hold our power. We are told 
that we arc bound to confer on our subjects every benefit which 
they are capable of enjoying ? No ! Which it is in our power to 
confer on them ? No ! — but which we can confer on them with- 
out hazard to our own domination. A^inst thaf proposition I 
solemnly protest as inconsistent alike with sound policy and 
sound morality. 

I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in this 
most delicate matter. I feel that, for the good of India itself, 
the admission of natives to liigh office must be effected by slow 
degrees. But that, when the fulness of time is come, when the 
interest of India requires the change, we ought to refiise to 
make that change lest wc should endanger our own power — 
tliis is a doctrine which I cannot think of without indignation, 
(iovemments, like men, may buy cjustence too dear. " Propter 
vitam A-ivendi perderc causas'' is a despicable policy either in 
individuals or in states. In the present case, such a policy 
would be not only despicable, but absurd. The mere extent of 
empire is not necessarily an advantage. To many Governments 
it has been cimibersome ; to some it has been fatal. It will be 
allowed by every statesman of our time that the prosperity of 
a community is made up of the prosperity of those who com- 
pose the community, and that it is the most childish ambition to 
(rovet dominion which adds to no man's comfort or security. 
To the great trading nation, to the great manufacturing nation, 
no progress which any portion of the human race can make in 
knowledge, in taste for the conveniences of life, or in the wealth 
by which those conveniences are produced, can be matter of 
indifference. It is scarcely possible to calculate the benefits 
which we might derive from the diflnsion of European civi- 
lisation among the vast population of the East. It would be, 
on the most selfish view of the case, far better for us that the 
people of India were well governed and independent of us, than 
ill governed and subject to us — that they were ruled by thbir 
own kings, but wearing our broadcloth, and working with omr 
cutlery, than that they were performing their siJaams to English 
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collectors and English magistrates^ but were too ignorant to 
value, or too poor to buy, English manufactures. To trade 
with civilised men is infinitely more profitable than to govern 
savages. That would, indeed, be a doting wisdom, which, in 
order that India might remain a dependency, would make it an 
useless and costly dependency — which would keep a hundred 
millions of men from being our customers in order that they 
might continue to be our slaves. 

It was, as Bemier tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants 
whom he foimd in India, when they dreaded the capacity and 
spirit of some distinguished subject, and yet could not venture 
to murder him, to administer to him a daily dose of the pousta, 
a preparation of opium, the effect of which was in a few months 
to destroy all the bodily and mental powers of the wretch who 
was drugged with it, and to turn him into an helpless idiot. The 
detestable artifice, more horrible than assassination itself, was 
worthy of those who employed it. It is no model for the English 
nation. We shall never consent to administer the pousta to a 
whole community, to stupify and paralyse a great people whom 
God has committed to our chaise for the wretched purpose of 
rendering them more amenable to our control. What is that 
power worth which is founded on vice, on ignorance, and on 
misery — which we can hold only by violating the most sacred 
duties which, as governors, we owe to the governed — which, as 
a people blessed with far more than an ordinary measure of 
political liberty and of intellectual light, we owe to a race debased 
by three thousand years of despotism and priestcraft ? We are 
fi^e, we are civiUsed, to little purpose, if we grudge to any 
portion of the human race an equal measure of freedom and 
civilisation. 

Are we to keep the people of India ignorant, in order that we 
may keep them submissive ? Or do we think that we can give 
them knowledge without awakening ambition ? Or do we mean 
to awaken ambition and to provide it with no legitimate vent ? 
Who will answer any of these questions in the affirmative? Yet 
one of them must l>e answered in the affirmative by cvcmt person 
who maintains that Ave ought permanently to exclude the natives 
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from high office. I have uo fears. The path of duty is plain 
before us ; and it is also the path of wisdom^ of national pros- 
perity, of national honour. 

The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate 
reserved for a state which resembles no other in history, and 
which forms by itself a separate class of political phenomena. 
The laws which regvdate its growth and its decay are still unknown 
to us. It may be that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system till it has outgrown that system ; that by good 
government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government ; that, having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand European 
institutions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not. 
But never will I attempt to avert or to retard it. Whenever it 
comes, it will be the proudest day in English history. To have 
found a great people simk in the lowest depths of slavery and 
superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous 
and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from us. 
Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound schemes of 
policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But there are 
triumphs which are followed by no reverses. ' There is an empire 
exempt from all natural causes of decay. These triumphs are 
the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism ; that empire is 
the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature 
and our laws. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

July 24, 1833. 

On the MoHon that the House resolve itself i/rUo CormniUee on the 

Abolition of Sla/very BiU, 

He rose with feelings of regret upon the present occasion. 
Though he had taken no part in the discussion upon this Bill^ 
yet there was no one who had with more patience watched, 
OF with greater anxiety attended to, the provisions of a measure 
which he could not but consider to contain a great mixture of 
good and evil. He should now express his opinions upon this 
Bill in general, and particularly on those parts in which amend- 
ments had been introduced, and to which the hon. member 
(Mr. Fowell Buxton) had referred. He should discharge his 
duty, he was afraid, very imperfectly ; and he would therefore 
intreat the House to extend to him that indulgence on the 
present occasion which he had experienced on former occasions, 
when he had addressed it with less harassed feelings, and more 
confidence than at present. He had every disposition not only 
to do the amplest justice to his M ajesty^s Ministers, but to give 
ikem. the greatest credit — them with whom he generally acted 
— for having framed every part of this measure with the purest 
and most benevolent intentions even those parts of which he 
could not approve. To those parts of which he disapproved, he 
was anxious to state his objection ; but, previous to doing that, 
he most solemnly disclaimed any unfriendly feeling towards any 
class of persons whose interests might be concerned in the pro- 
posed measure. He hoped that he should be able to prove that 
he was not, on the one hand, disposed to sacrifice principle to 
party, nor, on the other, disposed to sacrifice the rights of the 
planters to popular clamour. 

Of the three objects which the Bill was intended to cflect. 
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the first had his fullest and most unqualified approbation — the 
abolition of slavery. He believed slavery to be the greatest of 
political evils ; and when he thought of the horrid state of the 
slave, he sometimes felt ashamed of himself for the enthusiasm 
he had manifested in removing domestic grievances; such, for 
example, as the Catholic disabilities. They had seen guilt in 
many ages and in many countries; but where had they seen 
guilt in the hideous forms in which it had for so many years 
been exhibited in the West India Islands ? Slaverv there had 
l)cen made to do the work of famine, of pestilence, and of war 
combined. It had accomplished more than they could accom- 
plish, in putting an end to that disposition to increase and 
multiply which was manifested by the human race in every other 
part of the world. There had been fierce and prolonged war» 
in Europe, but population went on augmenting ; and fresh life 
filled up the chasms caused by such fields as those of Leipzic, 
Borodino, and Waterloo. Ambition had done all it could to 
destroy. It had been assisted by famine and pestilence ; but the 
void which they created was speedily and completely filled up. 
The law of nature was not counteracted. As soon as the popu- 
lation became thinned by any powerful physical cause, early 
marriages increased, and the deficiency was soon supplied. In 
the West India colonies alone was found a society in which the 
number of human beings was continually decreasing, without the 
surviving labourers obtaining any advantages. In the West 
India colonies a state of society existed unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 

Fully believing in the necessity of demolishing slavery, he 
nevertheless thought that his Majesty's Government had taken 
the right course in the Bill which his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Stanley) had introduced. The only fault which he foimd with 
that Bill was, that it had a leaning to mitigate an evil which 
ought to lie demolished altogether. They had made attempts to 
mitigate slavery on former occasions. They had sent out to the 
negro a Church establishment, while they left him to be bought 
and sold ; but that mitigation was useless. The object of tliis 
Bill, he thanked God ! was not a mitigation of that description ; 
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it attacked the foundation of the principle of slavery. Slavery 
was not a system which could be improved ; it must be anni- 
hilated. Slavery was in itself the abuse. The principle of 
slavery, as Montesquieu had observed, was pure, unmixed evil. 
Terror was the only motive that coidd operate upon the slave. 
Terror was the only mode by whicli the proprietor of the slave 
could hope to guard his own life, or to save his wife and 
daughters from violation. If they abstracted terror from the 
system, the whole fabric of slavery was at once destroyed. The 
introduction of liberty was a new principle, not a mitigation of 
slavery. To mitigate slavery by introducing liberty would Ix; 
to take away the props without supplying pillars. When he 
heard persons say that it would be madness immediately to put 
an end to slavery, and at the same time declare that it was 
frightful to continue its cruelties, it appeared to him as if they 
were the most inconsistent of men. He could not comprehend 
the mitigation of slavery. Its abolition would give the slave a 
motive for preserving the order by which he was to benefit. 
In this country, where there were no slaves, where the lowest 
labourer was an intelligent being, we could afford to connive 
at the violence of a mob ; we could laugh at political unions 
and speeches; even in cases of actual treason and rebellion, 
we could punish the leaders and pardon their followers; but 
in such a coimtry as the West Indies, to tell the masters to be 
mercifrd and moderate was to tell them to submit to butchery. 
How \ias it possible that while they gave the negroes reUgious 
instruction, in order to educate them as men, they could con- 
tinue to treat them as brutes? Of that part of the Bill, 
therefore, which abolished slavery, he cordially approved. 

There was another part of the Bill which he knew was most 
unpopular — ^he meant the Compensation Clause — to which, how- 
ever, he gave his full consent. He regretted that, on this point, 
he felt it his duty to oppose those with whom he had generally 
had the happiness to act on this subject ; but he was prepared 
to take his full share of whatever unpopularity might arise from 
this part of the Bill. He well knew that there were in this 
coimtry many excellent persons who detested the principle on 
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which compensation to the planters was founded. It was not 
with those persons a question of money. They would be quite 
ready to give the twenty millions^ or thirty millions^ or more, as 
charity ; but they were strongly opposed to giving it as compen- 
sation. For his part, he held that the owners of the slaves had 
a distinct right to this compensation. He did not mean to say 
that they had any right as against the slave ; and if he had no 
alternative but to choose between the positions — ^that slavery 
sliould never l>e abolished, or that the planter should never Ix; 
compensated — he should have no hesitation in deciding for the 
latter ; for highly as he valued the rights of property, he could 
never put them in competition with the right of personal liberty. 
It liad been most justly declared that the property of man in 
his la})oiu- was the origin of all property, and ought to be held 
most sacred. Therefore, if there must be robbery at all, he would 
rather rob the planter of his property than the slave of his freedom. 
But to that alternative he was not reduced. With the question 
of compensation a slave had nothing to do. The State had 
solemnly sanctioned the property of the planter. The public 
faith had been pledged to its maintenance by proclamation, by 
treaty, by presciiption. Could that House consent to violate it ? 
He had heard that it was maintained that the planter ought to 
receive no compensation, because there ought to be no indemnity 
for the abandonment of crime. He protested against such a 
doctrine, as establishing principles that would be most extensively 
pernicious. He readily admitted that no contract tending to 
crime was binding, and that to condemn men to slavery was 
criminal. If one hundred Acts of Parliament had l)een passed 
to establish slavery, and if all the members of that House had 
sworn at the table to maintain slavery, slavery ought nevertheless 
to be abolished. But that was not the question to be considered. 
When crime entered into a contract between two parties equaUy 
criminal, it could not prevent the execution of the contract as it 
respected them. K the choice were solely between violating the 
public faith, or putting an end to slavery, which Mras a violation 
of the law of nature, it would be a very different matter ; but 
here there was an alternative; and where there was that 
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alternative, the violation of public faith would be subversive of 
all public and private morality. 

He was sorry to detain the House j but the principle was of 
so much consequence, not only at the present time, but with 
reference to the futui^e, that he could not rcfi^ain from making a 
few further obscn^ations upon it. If they were to violate the 
public faith pledged to the West India planter, they would 
establisli a precedent of a most monstrous and injurious character. 
To illustrate tliis i)osition, he would take an instance from the 
commonest life : suppose a Catholic gentleman had ordered an 
image for the decoration of his chapel, to be sculptiu*ed by a first- 
rate artist, and that when, after immense skill and labour, the 
image was finished, he shoidd say to the artist, " Take it back'; 
since I ordered it my mind has been enlightened. I now believe 
that the Protestant is the true religion. I therefore consider the 
contract ])etween you and me as sinfiil, and I cannot consent to 
perform my part of it." Would not the argument that would 
justly be used be, " If you are eidightcned, so much the l)etter ; 
but you must pay for the contract into which you entered when 
you were in a state of darkness ?" Or suppose a Mahometan, 
having three or four wives in his harem, were to embrace Chris- 
tianity ; woidd he be entitled to break his conti'act with tliem, 
turn them all out into the M'orld, and leave them to stance ? Or, 
in the case of a lottery, which, as all gaming was vicious, ought 
never to be resorted to by a Government, would it not 1x5 the 
height of enormity if, after all the tickets had been sold. Govern- 
ment were to declare that it had become sensible of its error, and 
were to leave the purchasers to digest their loss ? Nay, if once 
such a doctrine as that which he was contravening were established, 
almost the whole of the pu})lic debt of this country ought to be 
wiped away ; tor he held that there was no national crime greater 
than to engage in wanton and unjustifiable wars ; and the greater 
part of that debt was incurred in the prosecution of 9uch wars. 
For instance, diuring the American war we had borrowed one 
hundred millions. Tlie prosecution of that war was as wicked 
an act as the maintenance of slavery. What difference was there 
between keeping one set of men in a state of severe and unmerited 
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bondage^ and carrying fire and sword among another set of nuin 
who. merely asserted their rights? If it was nnjust to compel 
the slave to labour throughout life for his master, was it not 
unjust to si)cnd money in sending the sabre of tlie Hessian, or 
the tomahawk of the Indian^ into the fields of a people who were 
only struggling for liberty ? If, therefore, the principle against 
which he was contending were established, those who admitted 
it would be at a loss to make out how the claims of almost any 
public creditor could be considered as valid. 

He repeated, therefore, that he was decidedly favourable to 
two of the principles of the Bill ; the Abolition of Slavery and 
the Compensation to the Planter. But as to the third principle 
of this Bill, which related to the transition state of the n^ro, 
before the total cessation of his slavery, he confessed that he 
entertained great^ and in some respects, he feared, insur- 
mountable doubts. There could be no question that it was 
the solemn duty of Parliament to do all they could to protect 
the planter; but he had great doul)ts if the provision in 
question would have that effect. If it could be proved that 
what they were about to do was calculated to improve the 
morality of the slave, and thereby enable him, when he became 
wholly free, better to discharge the duties of a citizen, he should 
assent to it. He should not refiise to assent to it because it 
was severe, proA^ded it could be shown that that severity was 
likely to be efficacious. What he objected to was this : that 
the restraints laid on the negro by the Bill were not so laid 
with the 8ol(B view of improving his moral character. His 
right hon. friend had, with perfect candour, admitted that. 
The ninth clause of the Bill contained a pro\ision that it 
should be lawful for the slave at any time to purchase his 
freedom on the payment of a value legally fixed. Now, that 
clause admitted a principle in which he could not acquiesce; 
namely, that the planters had a right to compensation frt)m 
their slaves. The planters and the State had been accomplices 
in a crime, and it would ))e exceedingly hard and unjust to 
throw the bm'den of retribution on one party ; but it would 
be still more hard and ui^just to lay any portion of it on the 
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third aiid injured party. By this clause a negro who was fit 
for all the duties of civil life might still be kept in slavery. 
Why was he to give this money to his master ? If the clause 
had provided that when the slave had laid up a certain sum 
in the savings' bank he should become free, that would have 
been a fair proposition ; but when they compelled him to pay 
it to the master, they compelled him to pay the price of a 
right — a principle the justice of which he (Mr. Macaulay) 
could never admit. A man who had laid up 10/. was not 
rendered more or less fit for freedom by giving that money to 
his master, or by keeping it in his own chest. He denied the 
right of the State to demand anv sacrifice whatever from the 
injured party. 

He would now say a few words with respect to the restraints 
which were imposed on slaves who were artisans, artificers, 
coopers, &c., or who, in the words of his right hon. friend, 
were non-predial. Even many of those who denied that the 
slaves engaged in agriciUture were fit for freedom, admitted 
that the non-predial slaves were perfectly fit for freedom ; and 
he was convinced that they might be instantly set fi^e from 
all restraints, without any danger whatever to society. If so, it 
was impossible to justify the infliction upon them of a seven 
years' apprenticeship. With respect to the other class of slaves, 
who, it might ])c said, stood more in need of a transition state, 
he was apprehensive that the twelve yeaiV apprenticeship would 
be found a bad and ineflicient mode of training them for freedom. 
There had l>een no practical experience on this matter. Indeed, 
they might as well talk of practical exi)erience of a nation of 
Amazons. There had been no example of such apprenticeships. 
He must say, however, that he thought the argument on the sub- 
ject of his hon. friend the meml)er for Weymouth (Mr. Fowell 
Buxton) very convincing ; and that he did not think that his right 
hon. friend had met that argument in so direct a maimer as was 
usual with him. Agricultiu'al labour in the West Indies was a most 
painftil drudgery. The labourer, therefore, ought to have a strong 
motive for exertion. He was at a loss, however, to understand 
what that motive was to be. Even in this country, agricultural 
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^prentices were not taken without a premium^ and he under- 
stood that the great body of apprentices did not, for a consider- 
able time, earn their own living. But what was to be the motive 
of the West India apprentice to exert himself? The magistrate. 
It was he who was to superintend all the operations of society in 
the colonies. Every day in the week, and every hour in the day, 
whenever the master became harsh, or the slave became indolent, 
there was to be no recourse but to the magistrate. It must be 
recollected that in the colonies the negro and the master would 
always have opposite interests, and that those interests could not 
be reconciled by law. In this country it was quite different. 
Here a master had the choice of labourers, and a labourer the 
choice of masters ; but in slavery it had always been found neces- 
sary to give despotic power to the master. By this Bill it was 
left to the magistrate to keep the peace between the master and 
the slave. Every time that the slave took twenty minutes to do 
that which the master thought he might have done in fifteen, 
recourse must be had to the magistrate. Society, day and night, 
would be in a constant state of litigation, and all differences and 
difficulties were to be met by judicial interference. He did not 
entertain the apprehensions expressed by his hon. friend the 
member for Weymouth, that such a state of things would lead to 
gross cruelty. It would, in his opinion, be merely a state of dead 
slavery, a state destitute of any vital principle. He did not see 
reason to apprehend any cruelty ; for what motive could the 
stipendiary magistrate have for hostility towards the slaves? 
The contrary would, he thought, be the case. The magistrates 
would be accountable to the Colonial-office ; the Colonial-office 
to the House of Commons, in which every whipping would, no 
doubt, be told. The object of the magistrate, therefore, would 
be to be as lenient as possible. His apprehension was, that the 
result of continuing this state of society for twelve years would 
be that the whole negro population would become inactive, would 
sink into weak and dawdling inefficiency, and would be much 
less fit for liberty at the end of the period than at its commence- 
ment. His hope was, that the system would die a natural death ; 
tliat a few months^ experience would establish its utter ineffi- 
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cicncy^ so as to induce the planters to abandon it^ and to 
substitute a state of freedom. In his opinion^ however^ it would 
be much better that that should be done by parliamentary 
enactment rather than it should be left to the colonial autho- 
rities. He had voted for the second reading of the Bill^ and he 
should vote for the third reading of it ; but while it was in the 
committee^ he would join with other hon. members in doing all 
that was possible to amend those points of the Bill to which he 
objected. He was aware how freely he had stated his opinions 
on this important question ; but he was sure that the House 
would do justice to his motives^ which^ amidst conflicting 
feelings and opinions^ prompted him honestly to endeavour to 
perform his duty. 
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THE BALLOT. 
June 18, 1839. 

(hi Mr. Grote^a Motion for leave to bring in a BiU, providing that the 
Votes at Parliamentary Elections shall be taken by way of BaJht. 

Having been long absent from the House,* he wished it had 
been in his power to be, at least for some weeks, a silent listener 
to their debates; but the deep interest which he took in this 
question, and his sense of what he owed to a large and l-espect- 
able portion of his constituents, whose views on this subject con- 
curred with his own, impelled liim to trust to that indulgence 
which it was customary in that House to bestow. But before he 
made any remarks upon the question immediately before the 
House, he wished to advert, for a short time, to one topic which 
had excited the greatest interest throughout the coimtry, and to 
which the hon. gentleman (Mr. M. Gtakell) who had just sat 
down had made some very sarcastic, and not, he thought, exceed- 
ingly well-judged allusions. It was generally miderstood that 
her Majesty's Ministers had determined that the question of the 
ballot should be an open question — that aU the members of the 
Grovernment should be free to speak and vote on that question 
according to their individual opinions. It was natural that this 
determination should excite censiu^ on the one side of the House, 
and applause on the other. For his own part, he must say that, 
without any reference whatever to his opinion on this particular 
question, he was inclined, on liigher and more general grounds, 
to approve of the determination of the Government. He 
rejoiced to see the number of open questions increasing; he 
rejoiced to see that they were returning to the wise, the honest, 
the moderate maxims which prevailed in that House in the time 

* This obflcrvation referred to his abeence in India, from whence he had onlj returned 
during the prerious year. He now sat in Parliament aa member for Edinbur^. 
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of tlieir fathers and grandfathers. He said that the practice of 
the House, in tliat respect, had nndergone, in very recent times, 
a great change ; he ])elieved that another change was now taking 
place, and that they were reverting to a more prudent and 
rational system. To what precise extent it was desirable that 
the Ministers of the Crown should act in strict concert together 
in Parliament on the various legislative questions that came 
under consideration, was an exceedingly nice question — a question 
to which, so far as he was aware, no rigid and strictly-draAvn 
rule could be applied. Hon. gentlemen on the other side no 
doubt possessed a great advantage over him ; they were probably 
aware of much that might have passed during the last four or 
five years on this subject, with wliich he was unacquainted. But 
he was not aware that any speculative or practical statesman had 
ever been found, either in writing or speaking, to take any 
distinct line on this subject ; and to trace out a definite line of 
action for the guide of political prudence in all cases was, he 
l3elieved, difficult, and perhaps impossible. It was perfectly 
plain, however, that there were but three courses possible Mitli 
respect to the conduct of Ministers in dealing with legislative 
questions — either that they must agree on all questions whatever, 
or that they must pretend to agree where there was a real differ- 
ence, or that they must leave each individual member of their 
body to take the course which his own opinion and inclination 
dictated. 

Now, that there should be a perfect agreement between 
Ministers on all questions, they knew to be impossible. That 
was not his expression; it was the expression of one who had 
long been the brightest ornament of that House — Lord Chatham. 
That great man said, "Talk of dinded houses! Why, there 
never was an instance of an united Cabinet ! "V\Tien were the 
minds of twelve men ever cast in one and the same mould V 
They knew tliat even if two men were brought up together from 
their childliood — if they followed the same course of study, 
mixed in the same society, commimicated their sentiments to 
each other on all topics with peHect freedom, and exercised a 
mutual influence in forming each other's minds, a j)erfect agree- 
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meat betweeu them on political subjects could never be expected. 
Kofw, then^ was it possible that this agreement could subsist 
between a Cabinet of several persons imperfectly acquainted with 
each other? Every Grovemment — ^he spoke neither of the 
present Government, nor of the late Government, nor of the 
Government which seemed about to be formed the other day — 
was constructed in such a manner that forty or fifty gentlemen, 
some of whom had never seen each other's faces till thev were 
united officially, or had been in hot opposition to each other all 
the rest of their lives, were brought into intimate connexion. 
He meant to cast no reflection whatever on either side of the 
House ; but such was the general character of all Crovemmcnts, 
and complete unanimity in any was out of the question. It 
would, in truth, be an absolute miracle. 

Only two courses, therefore, ixmiained. Either there might 
be a semblance of unanimity, where unanimity really was not, 
or each person might be left to act on his own opinions. He 
did not profess any extraordinary degree of prudery on matters 
of political moralitj'. He was perfectly aware that in Parliament 
it was impossible anything great could ]ye done without co- 
operation, and he was aware that there could be no co-operation 
without mutual compromise. He admitted, therefore, that men 
were justified, when united into a party, either in office or in 
opposition, in making mutual concessions, in opposing measures 
which they might, as individuals, think desirable, in assenting to 
those which they might consider objectionable, and giving their 
votes, not with reference to the mere terms of the question put 
firom the chair, but with reference to the general state of political 
parties. All this he admitted. If there were any person who 
thought it wrong, he I'cspected the tenderness of Ins conscience, 
but that ixjrson's vocation was not for a public life. That 
[icrson should selact a quieter path for his passage through life, 
one in which he might play a useful and respectable part ; but 
he was as completely imfitted for the turmoils of political strife 
as a Quaker, by his religious principles, was prevented from 
undertaking the command of a r^ment of horse. Thus &r he 
admitted the principle of party combinations ; but lie admitted 
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that they might be carried too far — that they had been carried 
too jGar. That a member of the House shoidd say " No" to a 
proposition which he believed to be essentially just and neoes- 
sary — that he should steadily vote through all its stages in £Eivoar 
of a Bill that he 1)elieved would have pernicious consequences^ 
was conduct which he (Mr. Macaulay) should think was not to 
be defended. Such a course of action was not reconcileable to 
a plain man^ whose notions of morality were not drawn from 
the casuists. He oiJy defended the principle of mutual action 
among political partisans as being a peculiar exception from the 
great general rules of political morality ; and it was dear that 
an exception from the great rules of political morality should be 
most strictly construed, that it should not be needlessly ex- 
tended, and, a])ovc all, that it should not be converted into the 
rule. Therefore, he said, that in tlie members of a Government 
any concession of opinion which was not necessary to the 
efficient conduct of affairs, to cordial co-operation, was to be 
looked upon as unjustifiable. In saying this, he was not pleading 
for any innovation ; he was attacking a modem basis of action^ 
and recommending a return to the sounder and better maxinri ft 
of the last generation. 

Nothing was more common than to heai* it said that the first 
time when a great question was left open was when Lord Liver- 
pooPs Administration left the Cathohc question open. Now^ 
there could not be a grosser error. Within the memory of many 
persons living, the general rule was this: that all questions 
whatever were open questions in a Ca])inet, except those which 
came under two classes — namely, first, measures brought forward 
by the Government as a Government, wliicli all the members of 
it were, of course, expected to support ; and, second, motions 
brought forward with the purpose of casting a censure, express 
or implied, on the Government, or any department of it, which 
all its members were, of course, expected to oppose. He 
beUeved that he laid dowii a nile to which it would be impossible 
to find an exception ; he was sure he laid down a general rule, 
when he said that fifty yeai^s ago all questions not falling under 
these heads were considered open. 
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Let gentlemen run their minds over the history of Mr. Pitfs 
administration. Mr. Pitt, of course, expected that every gentle- 
man connected with him by the ties of office should support him 
on the leading questions of his Government — the India Bill, the 
resolutions respecting the commerce of Ireland, the French 
commercial treaty. Of course, also, he expected that no 
gentleman should remain in the Government who had voted for 
Mr. Bastard's motion of censure on the naval administration of 
Lord Howe, or for Mr. Whitbread's motion on the Spanish 
armament ; but, excepting on such motions, brought forward as 
attacks on Government, perfect liberty was allowed to his 
colleagues, and that not merely on trifles, but on constitutional 
questions of vital importance. The question of parliamentary 
reform was left open ; Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas were in favour 
of it. Lord Mulgrave and Lord Grenville against it. On the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, likewise, the different mem- 
bers of Government were left to pursue their own course ; that 
governor was attacked by Mr. Pitt, and defended by Lord Mid- 
grave. In 1790 the question, whether the impeachment should 
be considered as having dropped, in consequence of the termi- 
nation of the Parliament in which the proceedings were com- 
menced, was left an open question ; Mr. Pitt took one side, and 
was answered by his own Solicitor- General, Sir J. Scott, after- 
wards Lord Eldon. The important question respecting the 
powers of juries hi cases of libel was left open; Mr. Pitt took a 
view favourable to granting them extensive powers. Lord Gren- 
ville and Lord Thurlow opposed him. The abolition of the 
slave-trade was also an open question. Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville were favourable to it ; Mr. Dundas and Lord Thurlow 
were among the most conspicuous defenders of the slave-trade. 

All these instances had occurred in the space of about five 
years. Were they not sufficient to prove how absurdly and 
ignorantly tliose persons spoke who told us that the practice of 
open questions was a mere innovation of our own time ? There 
were men now living — great men, held in honour and reverence 
— Lord Grey, Lord Wellesley, Lord Holland, and others, who 
well remembered that^ at an early period of their public life^ the 
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law of libel, the slave-trade, parliamentarv reform, were all open 
que»tious, supported by one seetion ol' the Cabinet^ and opposed 
by another. Was this the eftei^t of any extraordinary weakness 
or timidity on the part of the statesman then Prime Minister? 
No ; Mr. Pitt was a man^ as even his enemies and detractors 
always acknowledge^ possessed of manly^ brave^ and commanding 
spirit. And was tlie effect of this poUcy to enfeeble his Ad- 
ministration, to (laimt his adherents, to render them unable to 
withstand the attacks of the Opposition? On the contrary, 
never did a Ministry present a firmer or more serried fix)nt to 
opposition, nor had he the slightest doubt but that their 
strength was increased in consequence of giving each member 
more individual liberty. Where there were no open questions, 
opinions might be restrained for a time, but sooner or later they 
would show themselves ; and when they did, what would be the 
consequence ? Not, b» in Mr. Pittas time, when one Minister 
would speak against a measure and another for it — when one 
would dinde with the Ayes, and another with the Noes, and as 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas did, all in perfect good-humour, lest 
the Government should be dissolved. Now, as soon as one 
Cabinet Minister got up and declared that he could not support 
the view taken by another upon any question, what was the 
result ? The result had been seen. Thev all rememl3ered the 
manner in which the Government of the Duke of Wellington, 
in 1828, dispensed with the services of some members of 
the Cabinet, in consequence of a difference of opinion upon a 
subject on which not one of Mr. Pitt's colleagues would have 
asked permission to vote against him. He did not pretend to 
draw the line precisely ; but he was satisfied that of late the line 
had been drawn in an improper and inconsiderate manner. It 
was time they should retm*n to better maxims, maxims which 
had been shown by experience to be sound and good. He was 
perfectly satisfied tliat the present Government would find, by 
taking this course on the present occasion, that they had in- 
creased tlieir strengtli and raised their character. 

Now, to come to the paitieulai* question before the House, he 
should vote for the motion of the hon. member for the City of 
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London. He wished to explain that, in doing this, he was 
merely to be understood as g^iving a d(?claration in favour of the 
principle of secret voting. He desired to be understood as 
reserving to himself the riglit of withholding his support from 
any Bill which, when he examined its details, did not appear to 
contain such provisions as would eftect the object he had in 
view. He must reserve to himself, also, the right of considering 
how far he could, with propriety, give his support to any Bill 
which should not be accompanied or preceded by some measure 
tor improving the mode of revising the registration. He should 
think it most disingenuous to give a popular vote, saddling it 
with a condition which he thought cither imi)Ossible or exceed- 
ingly difficult of fulfilment. Such was not his opinion. He 
had no doubt that it was possible to provide machinery which 
should give both to the voter and to the country all the 
security which the transactions of human life admitted ; and he 
had as little doubt that it was possible to devise a tribunal 
whose decision on a vote before the election would command as 
much public confidence as the decisions of committees of that 
House after elections. Subject to these two conditions, he would 
give his support to the \ otc by ballot. He could not say that 
he did so upon the grounds on which many of the supporters of 
the ballot rested their case, because he by no means conceived, 
like many of them, that this was ii case on which all the argu- 
ments lay on one side. He admitted that, in his opinion, the 
advantjiges that would be derived from this nieasm-e would be 
very great ; but, admitting and feeling this, still he was not 
surprised that very wise and very virtuous men hesitated on this 
subject, and that sucli men came, on this subject, to a con- 
clusion different from his own. Thev must in this, as in almost 
evcrj' other ipiestion of human aflaii*s, balance the good with 
the good, and the evil with the evil. He fidly admitted that the 
ballot would withdraw the voter from the influence of some- 
thing that was good as well as from the influence of something 
that was bad. He admitted tliat it took away the salutary 
check of public opinion, ns well as the pernicious eflTect of 
intimiHation. lie was compelled to strike a balancci and take 
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refuge in the ballot, as the lesser of two evils. He did not, he 
must say, altogether agree with the member for the City of 
London, if he perfectly understood him, in thinking that the 
ballot would secure that entire prevention of the bribery of 
voters which, on this subject, the hon. member seemed inclined 
to hope. In small constituencies, he did think that bribery 
would continue, although, at the same time, it might not be so 
extensively entered into. 

He considered that the ballot was a remedy, a specific remedy, 
and the only remedy for the evils of intimidation ; and upon 
this ground he gave it his support. There was a time when he, 
like the noble lord who seconded the motion of tho hon. member 
for London, was inclined to hope that those evils, like many 
other evils which had yielded to the force of public opinion and 
the progress of intelligence, would die a natiu^ death. That 
hope he had been compelled to relinquish. He believed the 
evil to be a growing evil, and he was satisfied that it had made 
progress within the last seven years. He believed it had made 
progress within the last three yeai*s. He could not disguise 
firom himself that the growth of this cnl was, in some measure, 
to be imputed to the Reform Act ; and, in saying this, he only 
said it in common of the Reform Act, and of almost every 
great measure. The Reformation of the Church, they all 
knew, produced classes of society and moral evils that were 
unknown in the time of the Plantagcncts. The Revolution 
produced a description of abuses that were unknown in the 
time of the Stuarts ; and the Reform Act, although he believed 
no measure was more generally pleasing to the country, like the 
Reformation of the Church and the Revolution, produced some 
new and aggravated some old evils ; it swept away many 
abuses, but it seemed to him to have given a deeper and more 
malignant energy to the abuses which it spared. It swept away 
many of the old channels of corrupt influence ; but, in those 
channels which it had not swept away, the corrupt current not 
only still ran on, but it ran on deeper, and stronger, and fouler 
than ever. It destroyed, or, if it did not destroy, it restricted 
within narrow limits, the old practice of direct nomination; 
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bnt^ in doing so^ he believed it gave a new impulse to the 
practice of intimidation^ and this at the vciy moment when it 
conferred the franchise on thousands of electors^ and thus 
placed them in a situation in which they were most open to 
influence and intimidation. 

It was imiK)ssible to close their eyes to the evidence that 
was offered to them on every side. If he believed the outcry 
raised, not by one party, or from one comer of the kingdom^ 
but by Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, in England, Scotland^ 
and Ireland, he must believe that there were sitting in that 
House gentlemen who owed their seats to votes extorted by fear. 
And he said that if there were any gentleman in that House 
who owed his scat to such means, it were infinitely better 
that he sat there for Old Sarum ; for, by sitting there for Old 
Sarura, he would be no representative of the people, nor was 
he a representative of the people now. At Old Sarum there 
were no threats of ejectments because a voter had more regard 
to his public duty than to his private interest. At Old Sarum 
the voter was never put to the alternative whether he would 
abandon his principles or reduce his family to distress. 

All tyranny was bad ; but the worst was that which worked 
with the machinery of freedom. Under an undisguised 
oligarchy, the people suflered only the evil of being governed 
by those whom they had not chosen ; but, to whatever extent 
intimidation mixed itself up with the system of popular 
election, to that extent the people suffered both the evil of 
being governed by those whom they had not chosen, and the 
evil of being coerced into a professed choice. A great number 
of human beings were thus mere machines through whom the 
great proprietors expressed their pleasure; and the greater 
their number, the greater the extent of miseiy and degrada- 
tion. 

The noble lord who had seconded the motion said, and 
most justly said, that he did not wish, in supporting this 
motion, to deprive wealth of its Intimate influence. Wealthy 
under any system, must always retain its legitimate infloenoe. 
Wealth was power, and power justly and kindly used necessarily 
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inspired affection. Wealth — or that which was so, compared 
with what was possessed by the great mass of electors — ^was 
closely connected with intellectual superiority. It enabled its 
possessor to select and prosecute any study to Avhich he 
might be inclined ; to continue it when those who commenced 
life with him, imder less favourable circumstances, were forced 
to drudge for their daily brcatl ; to enlarge his nund by foreign 
travel; to acquire an intimacy mth the liistory of nations, 
and with the arts and sciences. These were advantages to 
which it was impossible that constituencies could be blind ; nay, 
going much below those who formed the present body of 
electors, and descending to the very lowest of the populace, it 
never was foimd that, even in their wildest aberrations, they 
chose a leader destitute of these recommcndatioiLs. This was 
the natural, the indestructible, the legitimate, the salutar}' 
influence of Avealth. Whatover was more than this was cor- 
ruption ; and if it were thought necessary — as it appeared from 
the speech of the hon. member who had last spoken, that some 
pei'sons in that House did think it necessary — to maintain the 
influence of bribery in our elective svstem, then he said that 
incomparably the best and least objectionable method was that 
of open bribery. But against bribery they enacted laws ; 
agauist bribeiy they passed resolutions; for bribery, boroughs 
were disfranchised; for bribeiy, members were imseated; for 
bribery, indictments and informations were preferred; for 
bribery, the penalties extended both to the elector and the 
elected one man was disqualified, another man fined. On 
what principle did they inflict penalties on the elector? — on what 
principle but this, that, from ha^•ing dealt in pecuniary cor- 
ruption, the elector was no longer fit to exercise the right of 
voting ? But what was the operation of intimidation ? It was 
this : " Vote with mc, or give up my custom. Vote with me, 
or give up your farm." Or it was thus: "Vote vrith me, and 
I will give you £20 for a pair of boots." Why, surely it 
was notorious that this was one of the constant forms of cor- 
ruption. "Vote with me, and I will give you £20 for a 
pair of boots," was a common and constant form of corruption, 
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though less so, perhaps, because less easy, than " Vote for m^, 
or I will carry my custom to the hoot-maker's in the next 
street/' On what possible pretext could any man defend 
such an exercise of the power of wealth as this? 

And here he must say that he almost dissented from the form 
of expression used by the hou. member for London in his eloquent 
and excellent speech ; he objected to the lion, member making 
an antithesis between intimidation and corruption. He said that 
intimidation was corruption in its worst and most loathsome form, 
stripped of every seduction, of every blandishment, of everything 
that had the appearance of liberality and good humour ; a hard, 
strict, cruel corrupti(m, seeking, by means most foul, a most 
loathsome end. It was corruption working by barbarity ; and 
this sort of cormption, this general sort of corruption, was, most 
unhappily, the esisiest and cheapest of all. Corruption by gifts 
cost something, but corruption by threats cost nothing but the 
crime. It was only of a superfluity out of what was left after 
expending all that was necessary for the support of a family, that 
corruption by giving commenced ; but how much worse was the 
corruption of taking away ? The man who practised intimidation 
was under no necessity of mortgaging his estate to prepare for 
an election : nay, at the same time that he improved, perhaps, his 
lands, by the very mode of administering the economy of his 
family, he was able to eflect by intimidation all the purposes 
of corruption to a greater extent, and with more complete demo- 
ralisation, than had ever been seen in Grampound or East Retford. 
But not only was intimidation worked easily and cheaply, but it 
was also most trying to the virtue of the persons that were sub- 
jected to it, inasmuch as it was much more easy to refiise that 
which a man never had, than to submit to be pillaged of that 
which he was accustomed to have. Many men who would not 
hesitate to throw do^vii a pm'sc, if it were ottered to him to vote 
for a j)articular candidate, would nevertheless vote against his 
conscience for fear of an ejectment. And he found that this 
corruption, which was the greatest, the easiest, the cheapest, and 
the most trying to the party, was also the safest of all. It was 
also that sort of comiptiou which they allowed, and must allow, 
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with perfect impunity. They could punish to a certain extent 
that good-humoured corruption which corrupted by making men 
happy, but they could not punish that malignant corruption that 
corrupted by making men miserable. They could not set up an 
inquisitorial tribunal that would be entitled to ask these ques- 
tions — "Why did you not continue such a lease? what fault 
did you find ? did not the tenant do justice to the land ? did he 
not pay his rent ? was he disrcspectfid ? and if not for his vote, 
why did you turn him out V Or, to take the instance of a 
tailor after the Westminster election, could you put such ques- 
tions as these — " 'Why have you left him ? had he not suited 
you ? did he not fit you well ? were his charges too high ? and if 
not for his vote, why did you leave him V Such a remedy would 
be worse than the disease. Property ceased to be property, if 
they called upon the proprietor for any reasons other than mere 
will and caprice, to state why he discharged his tailor or other 
tradesman. 

In what position, then, did they stand? Here was, as it 
seemed to him, a great evil — a growing evil — an e\^i much more 
fearful than many which had undergone the direct censure of 
the law. But it was so intertwined with the institution of pro- 
perty that, if they attempted to strike at it by means of an 
enacting Bill, they would inflict necessarily a woimd upon the 
institution of pro|>erty. It seemed to him, then, considering 
pmiishment out of the question, that they could only try means 
of prevention. What were the means of prevention suggested? 
Absolutely none, except the ballot. Here, then, or nowhere, 
we can find means of reconciUng the rights of property 
yrith the rights of suffrage. In tliis way only could they 
enable each party reaUy to do wJiat lie liked with his own. 
The estate was the landlord's, the vote was the tenant's. " So 
use your own rights," was the language of all civil as well as 
moral law, " as not to interfere with the rights of others." But 
here, it should be remarked, they could not give the one right 
without infringing, or rather destroying, the other. Through a 
system of open voting, they could not give the landlord that 
dominion over his estate which he ought to have, without throw- 
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ing in the dominion over his tenant's votes which he ought not 
to have ; and imder the same system of open voting, they could 
not protect the tenant's vote >nthout interfering with the land- 
lord's property. Under a system of open voting, with rights 
opposed to each other, it was impossible to leooncile the dif- 
ferences between those two great principles on which depended 
the whole national prosperity, liberty and property. If, then, 
there was any mode of reconciling these principles, ought they 
not eagerly to embrace it, and most seriously to consider whe- 
ther they would not find in the ballot the mode of reconciling 
them ? Whether the ballot woidd not give equal and perfect 
protection to both ? Whether it would not give to each just 
what they ought to have, and nothing more than each ought to 
have? If this were, as he really believed it would be, the effect 
of the ballot — if here, and here only, they could find a solution 
of those difficulties — surely no slight objections ought to deter 
them from adopting it. 

The objection to the ballot, though by no means the only one 
raised in discussion which appeared to throw any real difficulty 
in the way of carrying it, was, as had been said by an eloquent, 
ingenious, and lively speaker, that in the minds of the people 
there was a moral objection to it, otherwise nothing could 
prevent, for a single session, the carrying of the principle of vote 
by ballot. He must own that this objection, highly respectable 
as many of those who entertain it were, did not seem to hiTn 
sound or well considered, because he hardly thought that it 
could be entertained by any respectable and sensible person who 
considered for a moment what was the amount of the evil 
effected by the present system. Surely, if it were immoral to 
tell an untruth, at least it was equally immoral, having received 
a great public tnist for the public good, to employ that trust to 
an evil purpose. If it were un- Knglish not to dare to own the 
vote that was given, surely it was more im-English not to dare 
to vote as he thought right. When the word un-English was 
used, they were compelled to contrast their idea of that bold 
and sturdy independence which had been their great pride as a 
national characteristic^ with the situation of a man who, holding 
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his farm from year to year, is compelled by fear of pecuniary 
loss and ruin to poll against him whom he wished to see chaired, 
and to vote for the candidate whom, with all his heart, he would 
see well ducked. At present they knew that many dishonest 
votes were given ; but let the system of secrecy in voting be 
introduced, and they would have honest votes, although the 
parties might afterwards deny that they had given them. Which 
was the greater evil of the two ? God forbid that he should say 
anything that should seem to extenuate the guilt of falsehood ; 
but Grod forbid, also, that he should not make some allowance 
for the poor as well as for the rich. God forbid that he should 
see more distinctly the mote in the eye of the jElO householder, 
than the beam in the eve of a baron or a bishop. If moralitv 
were anything more than capricious favour or mere pretext, 
they would have ample opportunities of exercising it, without 
waiting till the ballot became the law of the land, or without 
even descending below their own rank in life. If it were 
criminal in a man to utter an untruth for the purpose of 
guarding a secret against private curiosity, then he would say 
that they would find many criminals of a far higher station, 
and of a far more cultivated intellect, than the bakers and 
butchers about whose veracitv thev were so anxious. 

He would take a single illustration from the case of anony- 
mous writers. It was perfectly notorious that men of high 
consideration, men of the first distinction, had written l)ooks 
and published them without their names, and, on being ques- 
tioned, had denied that thev were the authors of the works thev 
had written; and yet this denial did not prevent them from 
being generally considered ^rith rcsi>cct and kindness in society. 
They had also seen casuists of great repute defend those parties. 
One illustrious name he would instance, which would no doubt 
suggest itself to all who heard him, the name of a first-rate 
man of genius, of excellent principles, and a noble spirit — he 
need hardly add the name of Sir Walter Scott. Sir Walter 
Scott published without his name that eminent and popular 
series of novels which had endeared him to all his countrvmen — 
nay, almost all the world — and which he for one could not think 
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upon without feelings of the deepest admiration and gi*atitude. 
Sir Walter Scott published this scries of novels anonymously^ 
and^ to all questions put to him on the subject^ persisted in 
denying the authorship of them^ till at length he consented to 
drop the veil of concealment^ and acknowledged them to be the 
productions of his pen. Now^ he wovld ask — and he appealed 
to many who were personally acquainted with that great man — 
he would appeal to them and ask^ did this concealment and 
subsequent avowal of his name reflect any shame on the cha- 
racter of Sir Walter Scott ? Did any one of the large circle of 
his firicnds and admirers consider that Sir Walter Scott had 
dishonoured himself by this proceeding ? 

All that he demanded was this^ that we should^ in the purity 
of our own moral feelings^ think of the moral feeUngs of other 
classes^ as well as of those belonging to that class to which we 
ourselves belonged; that we should have one weight and one 
measure; and that we should extend to those untruths^ by 
means of which the poor man seeks to protect himself from 
the encroachments of the gentleman^ that pardon which we 
extend to the imtruths by which one gentleman defends Iiimself 
from the impertinent curiosity of another. He did not pretend 
to be a casuist^ nor to be accustomed to weigh questions of this 
nature in a very nice balance ; but he should hesitate^ he almost 
thought^ to advise an elector now-a-days to teU the truth and 
take the consequences. They had no right to expect sacrifices 
of that kind from everybody, or count on the moral courage 
to make them. As for the honest electors, that class of men — 
village Uampdens^ Gray would have called them — ^they would 
be honest still, if this measure were adopted. The man who 
would utter untruths when he had the ballot was the man who 
would now be ready to give a corrupt vote. In feet, there was 
the same breach of faith in the one course as in the other. 
He was for neither. Of the two alteriiatives, of the two chances 
of evil, he thought the latter was to be preferred. In short, 
if the voters could not at once keep faith with their country 
and Mith their corruptors, he was one who wished that we 
should liave a system by which their faith might be kept to 
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their country, and broken to their corruptors. If there were 
one system under which, more than another, it were easy for 
the elector to break his faith to the country, while he kept it 
with his corruptor, that system was the present. 

Another objection which was sometimes put forward was 
contained in this question, " Will you disturb that settlement 
which was made bv the Reform Bill, and wliich we were then 
told was to be final ?" On this point he fully agreed with the 
hon. member for the City of London. He thought that this 
question had been expressly reserved at the time of carrying 
the Reform Bill ; nor was he aware that a single person con- 
sidered himself, by supporting the Reform Bill, to be pledged 
to do without the ballot. Now, >vith regard to the finality of 
the Reform Bill, he had always regarded that great measure 
with reverence, but a rational, not a superstitious reverence; 
and he conceived that the question, whether it should be 
amended or not, should be considered upon no other principles 
but the ordinary principles of public good. He saw many and 
strong argmnents against frequent and violent changes in our 
constitutional system. He could not conceal from himself that 
the great revolution of 1832 — for revolution it was, and a most 
fearful and sanguinary revolution it M'ould have been in any 
other nation than this — ^that revolution was effected here without 
civil disorder, and without the effusion of blood ; but imques- 
tionably the passing of the Bill was attended with much excite- 
ment and danger. 

That excitement and that danger he was not desirous to renew. 
He would bear with many inconveniences rather than open a 
similar scene; nay, he would bear with many grievances rather 
than agree to re-open the whole representative system which was 
established by the Reform Act. But if any man argued that the 
Reform Act ought to be final, he must, at the same time, admit 
that it ought to be effectual, otherwise they woidd have cut off one 
form of misrepresentation merely to have it replaced by another. 
They must not allow that which they meant as a franchise to 
be turned into a species of villein service, more degrading by 
&r than any that belonged to the dark era of the 14th century. 
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It was not that threats should be substituted in the place of 
bribery — it was not for that result that the aristocracy had been 
conquered in their own strongholds ; but it was for the establish- 
ment of a genuine suffrage, and of real, not pernicious rights, 
that the Church, the aristocracy, and the Court together had 
been made to give way before the determined voice of a united 
people. Tlie object of that mighty movement was not that old 
abuses should be brought back under new denominations — that 
the place of Old Sarum, the rott<?n borough, should l)e supplied 
by other Old Sanims, under the respectable names of counties 
and divisions of counties. No ; nor was the time far remote 
when this nation, with a voice as imperative as that with which 
she demanded the Refoinn Bill, would demand that the Reform 
Bill be carried out in the truth of its noble principle; and 
when that jast and reasonalile demand was conceded, as con- 
ceded it would ])c, and the franchise of cverv voter should be 
made a franchise indeed, they would find that, instead of having 
led the way, by this step, to reckless sj)oliatiou and confusion, in 
truth they had strengthened the law, secured to property its 
just rights, drawn closer the tics which united the two great 
orders of society to each other, and attached lx)th of them all 
the more to the law, the Parliament, and the Crown. 
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January 29, 1840. 

On Sir J. Yarde BuUw^s Motion tliat h^r MajeMys GovtrnmerUt at at 
present constittUedj does not ]X)ssess tJte confidence of the House, 

It is possible, sir, that the House may imai^inc I rise under 
some little feeling of irritation, to reply to the personalities and 
accusations of the right hon. baronet (Sir J. Graham).* I shall 
indulge in neither. It would be easy to reply to them — ^to recri- 
minate woidd be still easier. Were I alone personally considered, 
I should think either course unworthy of mc. I know that 
egotism in this House is always unpopular; on this occasion 
it would be singularly unseasonable. If ever 1 am under the 
necessity of addressing this House on matters which concern 
myself, I hope it shall be on some occasion when the dearest 
interests of the empire ai'c not staked on the event of our debate. 
I do rise, sir, to address you under feelings of deep anxiety ; but 
in that anxiety there is not, if I know my own heart, any mixture 
of selfish feeling. I do feel, indeed, with the most intense con- 
viction, that, in pleading for the Government to which I belong, 
I am pleading for the deepest interests of the Commonwealth — 
for the reformation of abuses, and for the preservation of august 
and venerable institiitions. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the first Cabinet Minister who, 
when the question is whether the Government \yc or be not 
worthy of confidence, offers himself in debate, will find some 
portion of that generosity and good-feeling which once distin- 
guished English gentlemen. But be this as it may, my voice 

* Sir James Graham's accusationH were ibunded on a speech made bj Mr. Macaulaj 
at Edinburgh, May 29, 1839, on the occasion of offering himself as a candidal ; for the 
iuffhiges of that constituency, an offer wliich resulted in his election. In this speech, 
which is given in the second volume of this work, Mr. Macaulay advocated the ballot, 
an extenaion of the sufflmge, and quailrennial Parliaments. 
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shall be heard. I was saying that I am pleading not only for 
the preservation of our institutions^ but for Uberty and order, for 
justice administered in mercy, for equal laws, for the rights of 
conscience, and for the real union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Sir, I wish first to address myself not to any matter relating to 
myself alone, but to those parts of the subject with which my 
name is bound up in some degree with the character of the 
Government to which I belong. My opinions are favourable to 
secret voting. The opinions of my noble friend (Lord John 
Russell) are in favour of o^xin voting. Notwithstanding, we 
meet as members of one Government. This has been made a 
topic of charge against the Government by every gentleman who 
has addressed the House, from the hon. baronet who opened the 
debate, doMoi to the riglit hon. baronet who spoke the last. 
Now, sir, I say in the first place that, if on account of this differ- 
ence of opinion, we shall be considered by the House unworthy 
of its confidence, then no Government for many years has been 
worthy, is worthy, of the House of Commons ; for the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Pitt, the Government of Mr. Fox, the Government 
of Lord Liverpool, the Government of Mr. Canning, the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of WeUington, have all had open questions on 
subjects of die greatest moment. I say that the question of 
Parliamentary Reform was an open question with the Grovemment 
of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt, holding opinions in favour of that 
question, brought into the Cabinet Lord Grenville, who did not. 
Mr. Pitt was opposed to the slave-trade. Mr. Dundas, a defender 
of it, was a member of his Government. I say Mr. Fox, in the 
same manner, in his Cabinets of 1782 and 1806, had open 
questions of similar importance ; and I say that the Governments 
of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, and the Duke of Wellington 
left, as an open question. Catholic Emancipation, which, closely 
connected as it was with the executive administration, was, 
perhaps, one of the last questions which should ever have been 
left an open one by any Government. 

But to take still more important ground, and to come to a 
question which more nearly interests us, suppose you dismiss the 
present Government, on what principle do you mean to consti- 
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tutc an Administration composed of hou. gentlemen opposite? 
Is it proposed by you to leave tlie privileges of this Houde an 
open question ? Is it intended that yoiu* proposed Grovemment 
should consist of those amongst you who declare themselves 
favourable to our privileges ? Will it be said that the question 
of privilege is of less importance than the question of the ballot ? 
It is from the question of pri\ilege that the question of the ballot 
and all similar questions derive their importance. And of what 
consequence is the mode in which you are elected, if, when 
you meet, you do not possess the privileges necessary for your 
efficiency as a branch of the Legislature ? Is anything more 
clear than that, if an address (which is likely) were presented to 
the Crown on the subject of our privileges, you could never agree 
as to the answer to be given to it ? Why, can any question be 
more important than that which should determine in what rela- 
tion we stand to our constituents in the courts of judicature and 
to the other branches of the Legislature ? And, on the other 
hand, what is more monstrous (if we take the view of those 
opposed to our privileges) than that we should assert our privi- 
leges by attacking the liberty of the subject, by infringing on the 
ftmctions of the courts where her Majesty dispenses the law, 
and committing to prison persons guilty only of the crime of 
appealing to the laws of their country ? Can you conceive any- 
thing more abs\u*d than the Prime Minister, over night, sending 
men to prison, to whom his law officers and supporters pay com- 
plimentary visits in the morning ? I seriously believe that the 
differences of opinion on the other side on the question of privi- 
lege woidd, if a Ministry were formed from that quarter, produce 
practically more inconvenience in a week, than leaving the ballot 
an open question is likely to produce in ten years. 

The right hon. baronet asks, in what does the present Grovem- 
ment differ from the Chartists ? One member of the present 
Government has, it is true, declared himself favourable to the 
ballot. I objected to the use of the word " pledged ;" for I never 
gave any constituent body a pledge. It is alleged, too, that 
because I maintained that, a €10 house being considered a suffi- 
cient proof of a maii^s stake in the country to fit him to be a 
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voter^ it was not desirable his locality should decide upon his 
right of voting — for this reason^ I stand exactly in the same 
position as those who would abolish all pecuniary qualification. 
I cannot see, however, in what way I admit, in the least, the 
doctrine of those who would abolish all qualification whatever, by 
expressing a desire to see the present £10 franchise extended. In 
my opinion, a pecuniary qualification is indispensably necessary 
to the safety of the empire. In ray opinion, the £10 qualification 
has never proved too high ; and supposing society to continue in 
its progress — supposing education to continue, and the distribution 
of property and the value of money to remain as they are — ^if I 
can foresee anything in my public conduct, I shall abide by the 
opinion which I have just expressed as to the question of the 
franchise. This is my answer to the right hon. baronet ; and if 
it does not convey to him a proof that my opinions are different 
from those of the Chartists on this subject, his conception of their 
doctrines differs very widely firom mine. 

I come to that which, through the whole debate^ has formed 
the principal subject of observation ; for it must be clear that it 
is not on the conduct of Commissioner Lin, or of Captain Elliot, 
or on the hostilities on the River La Plata, or on any circum- 
stance of this kind, that the result of this debate must turn. The 
main argument of the hon. gentleman opposite, used by the hon. 
baronet (Sir J. Yarde Buller) who opened the debate, repeated 
by his seconder (Alderman Thompson), and constituting the 
substance of every speech which has been delivered, amounts to 
this : " The country is in an unsatisfactory state — ^there is great 
turbulence — there is great disposition to extensive political 
change — and at the bottom of all lies the agitating policy of those 
Whigs. They raised themselves to power by means of agitation 
— they strengthened themselves in favour by means of agitation 
— they carried the Reform Bill by means of agitation ; and we 
are now paying the fruits of their acts. All this Chartism is but 
the effect of their conduct ; and it is evident that fix)m those 
who have caused the evil you cannot expect the remedy. We 
ought to dismiss them, and seek others who, never having excited 
the i)coplc to turbidence, will command the confidence of the 
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country." I donH know whether I have stated it correctly, but 
this, as nearly as I could collect, is the substance of what has 
been ui^ed by hon. gentlemen opposite. Now, I might follow 
the example set by my right hon. firiend (the Judge- Advocate) in 
his most noble and eloquent speech, and content myself with 
stating that this agitation belonged principally to the Government 
of Lord Grey. Of that Government the noble lord the member 
for Lancashire (Lord Stanley), and the right hon. member for 
Pembroke (Sir James Graham), were members. I might say 
they were then distinguished members of this House. To them 
I leave the task of exculpation — to them I leave it to defend 
agitation — to them I leave it to decide on what principle and to 
what extent they shared in such means of carrying public 
questions. In spite of that challenge which my right hon. friend 
gave the right hon. baronet (Sir James Graham), he gives no 
explanation, but contents himself with the simple confession, " I 
liked the Reform Bill — T agitated for it. I was carried, I admit, 
far beyond prudence and just on the verge of the law." Is it 
possible that any gentleman possessing only a very small part of 
the foresight of the right hon. gentleman should not perceive 
that, as soon as this defence is admitted, this consequence must 
of necessity follow — that the only question is, whether the 
measures to be agitated for are good in themselves, and not 
whether agitation itself be good or bad ? 

The right hon. baronet admits, then, that agitation itself is a 
proper and legitimate mode of carrying any measure that is good. 
When the right hon. baronet comes forward to charge the present 
Government with agitation, and directs his reproaches against no 
member of that Government more than myself, I confess I feel 
some inclination to remonstrate with the right hon. gentleman 
for want of generosity ; for my interest in this question is small 
indeed, compared >vith that of the right hon. gentleman himself. 
I, sir, was not a member of the Cabinet that brought in the 
Reform Bill — I was not one of those Ministers who told their 
Sovereign they would serve him no longer unless he would create 
a sufficient number of peers to carr\^ their measures. I, sir, at 
that time was merely one of those hundreds within these walls. 
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and of millions throughout the coimtry, who were firmly and 
deeply impressed with the convictiou that the Reform Bill was 
a great and salutary measure — who reposed the greatest coufidencc 
in the abilities, the integrity, and the patriotism of the Ministers ; 
and I must add that in no member of that Administration did I 
place greater confidence for the possession of those high qualities 
than in the noble lord the Secretary for Ireland (Lord Stanley) 
and in the right hon. gentleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Sir J. Graham). In none did I place greater confidence that 
they would take measures to guard against the evils inseparable 
from all great changes, and take heed that they did not produce 
consequences injiurious to the community. Is it not extraordinary 
that we should be reproached with what was, in fact, confidence 
in the noble lord and right hon. gentleman, by the very men who 
are seeking to raise that noble lord and right hon. gentleman to 
lK)wer? If the provisions of the Reform Bill point to Chartism, 
if the doctrines of Chartism are to be traced to the spirit of that 
enactment, then, sir, I am bound to say that none more than 
the noble lord and the right hon. gentleman are answerable for it. 
If men are to be deemed disqualified for places in the comicila 
of their Sovereign, because they exerted themselves to carry that 
Bill, because they appealed to the people to support that Bill, 
because they employed means, certainly lying within the verge 
of the law, but certainly also, as has been observed, just within 
the confines of prudence, then, sir, I do say that no men in this 
empire lie under a disqualification for office more complete, more 
entire, than the noble lord and the right hon. baronet. 

Sir, I leave to them the task of defending themselves ; well 
arc they qualified by their talents to do so ; but if the noble lord 
does not answer, then it will remain for the right hon. baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) who twice oftered both of them places in his 
Cabinet, to do so. If the noble lord and the right hon. baronet 
(or, as I trust he will permit me, in spite of some few asperities 
this evening, to call him, my right hon. friend) will forgive me, I 
would offier some considerations in extenuation of their conduct. 
I would say, " You condemn agitation. Do you mean to say 
that abuses shall never be removed ? If they are to be removed. 
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then I ask^ is it possible that any great abuse can^ in a country 
like this^ be removed till the public feeling is against it^ or that 
the public feeling can be raised and kept up without arguments^ 
without exertions^ both by speech and writings the holding of 
public meetings^ and other means of a like nature V' Sir^ I alto- 
gether deny that assertion or insinuation^ which I heard over and 
over again^ both yesterday and this nighty in this House^ that a 
Government which coimtenances, or does not discountenance^ 
agitation, will not punish rebellion. There may be a similarity 
in the simple act between the man who bleeds and the man who 
stabs ; but is there no difference in the nature of the action — ^in 
its intent and in its effects ? I do not believe there has been one 
instance of jui^ifiable insurrection in this country for a century 
and a-half. On the other hand, I hold agitation to be essential, 
not only to the obtaining of good and just measures, but to the 
existence of a free Government itself. If you choose to adopt 
the principle of Bishop Horsley, that the people have nothing to 
do with the laws but to obey them, then, indeed, you may depre- 
cate agitation ; but while we live in a free country, and under a 
free Grovemment, your deprecation is vain and untenable. If a 
xnan lives in Russia, and can obtain an audience of the Emperor 
Nicholas or of Coimt Nesselrode, and can produce proof that 
certain views he entertains are soimd, certain plans he proposes 
would be attended with practical benefit, then, indeed, vddiout 
agitation, without public discussion, with a single stroke of the 
psn, a great and important change is at once effected. Not so, 
sir, in this country. Here the people must be appealed to— 
the public voice must be consulted. 

In saying this, have I defended one party alone ? have I not 
defended alike both the great parties in this House? Have 
we not heard of agitation against the Catholic claims? Has 
there been no agitation against the Poor-law ? Has there 
been no agitation against Education? Has there been no 
agitation against the Catholic Privy Councillors ? But to pass, 
sir, from questions about which there may fairly exist a 
difference of opinion, to measures upon which we must all 
agree — to pass to a measure of the proudest, grandest nature 
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that ever received the sanction of a Legislature — I say that the 
slave-trade would never have been abolished without agitation. 
I say that slavery would never have been abolished without agita- 
tion. Would your prison discipline, or the severities of your 
penal code, have been ameliorated without agitation ? I am far, 
very far, sir, from denying that agitation may be much abused 
— that it may be carried to a most imjustifiable length. But, 
sir, so also may freedom of speech in this House, so also may 
the liberty of the press. What is agitation, when it is 
examined, but the mode in which the people in the great outer 
assembly debate? Is it not as necessary that they should 
have their discussion without the walls of this House, as we 
who sit within them? There may, indeed, be occasional 
asperities in popular meetings, as experience has shown that 
there frequently are in debates in this House ; but that is no 
reason why freedom of debate should be abridged in either. 
I know well that agitation is frequently used to excite the 
people to resist the law ; but that that is a proper subject for 
animadversion upon the magistrates, I deny — that the agita- 
tion of the present time is evidence of the agitation of the 
Government of Lord Grey, I deny. It is perfectly true that 
what is said in this House, or any other public assembly, 
though it may be moderate, reasonable, and may point only to 
the legal remedy for an abuse, may yet be taken up by the dis- 
ingenuous man, and be so twisted, distorted, and perverted 
that it may excite the populace to acts of crime. I have heard 
within the walls of this House the right hon. gentleman 
opposite — ^not, I am sure, with any improper motive — apply to 
secret meetings of men for lawless purposes expressions which 
the noble lord used only with respect to public and open 
meetings. The right hon. gentleman ought to remember 
that his own words have been applied by bad men for the 
delusion of the multitude. One of the speeches which has 
l)een used by the Chartists as a handle for their excesses was 
a speech of the right hon. baronet. Do I blame liim for that ? 
No. He said nothing which was not within the just line of 
his duty as a meml)er of this House. I allude to a speech 
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which the right hon. baronet made upon the subject of the 
emoluments divided among the Vnvy Councillors. I fully 
acquit the right hon. gentleman of saying anything that was 
not in strict conformity with his duty ; but it is impossible for 
any man so to guard his expressions that bad men shall not 
misconstrue, and ignorant men misunderstand them. I there- 
fore throw no censure upon the right hon. baronet ; but I do 
say that the very circumstance of his o^vn six^ech ha^'ing been 
perverted should make him pause, before bringing charges 
against men not less attached than himself to the ixiace and 
well-being of society — charges baring no better fomidation 
than bad reports of their speeches, and his own misap- 
prehension of them. 

Now, sir, to pass by many topics which, but for the lateness 
of the hour, I would willingly advert to, I come to that which 
is really the point. This is not less a comparative than a posi- 
tive question. The meaning of the vote is not, clearly, whether 
this House approves in all respects of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment — it is whether this House conceives that a better 
one can at present be formed. All government is imperfect, 
but some government there must be ; and if the present Gro- 
vemment were far worse than any hon. gentleman on the other 
side would represent it to be, still it would be every man's 
duty to support it if he did not see that a better one would 
supply its place. Now, sir, I take it to be perfectly clear that, 
in the event of the resignation of the present Administration, 
one must be formed, the first place of which must be filled by 
the right hon. baronet opposite (Sir 1\. Peel). Towards that 
right hon. baronet, and towards many of those noblemen and 
gentlemen who, in such an event, woidd be associated with 
him, I entertain nothing but kindly and resi)ectful feelings. 
I am far — very far, I hope — from that narro\^Tiess of mind 
which can see merit in no party but his own. If I may 
venture to parody the old Venetian proverb, I would say> 
"Be first an Englishman, and then a ^Vliig." Sir, I feel 
proud for my conntr\' when I think how much of integrity — 
how manv virtues and talents which would adorn anv station — 
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are to be found among the ranks of my political opponents. 
Among them, conspicuous for his high character and ability, 
stands the right hon. baronet. When I have said this, I have 
said enough to prove that nothing is further from me than to 
treat him with the smallest discourtesy in the remarks which, 
in the discharge of my public duty, I shall feel it necessary to 
make upon his policy and that of his party. But, sir, it has 
been his misfortune, it has been his fate, to l)elong to a party 
with whom lie has had less sympathy than any head ever had 
with any party. I speak of that which is a matter of histor}'. 
I speak now of times long ago. He declared himself decidedly 
in favour of those principles of free-trade which made Mr. 
Huskisson odious to a great portion of the community. The 
right hon. baronet gave every facility for the removal of the 
disabilities of Protestant Dissenters. The right hon. baronet 
brought in a Bill for the relief of Catholic disabilities; yet 
what wc are charged with is bringing that enactment into 
practical operation. The right hon. baronet declared himself 
in fa\'our of the Poor-law ; yet if a voice is raised against the 
*^Whig bastiles," or "the tyrants of Somerset House,'' that 
cry is sure to proceed from some person who wishes to vote 
the right hon. baronet into power. Even upon this great 
question of pririlege, upon which the right hon. baronet has 
taken a part which ought to render his name to the end of 
time honomrable in the opinion of this House, and of all who 
value its privileges, I cannot but conceive that the right hon. 
gentleman is at variance with the great body of his supporters. 
Sir, I have also observed that where the i;ight hon. baronet does 
agree with the great body of his supporters in conclusions, he 
seldom arrives at those conclusions by the same process of 
reasoning by which their minds are led. Many great ques- 
tions which they consider as of stem and unbending morality, 
and of strict principle, have been viewed by him as mere points 
of expediency, of place, and of time. I have not lieard one 
allegation against the Groveniment of Lord Melbourne which 
would not enable a Government formed by the right hon. 
baronet to bring in, with some little variation, the same 
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mea&ui*es. I listened to the right hon. baronet — I always 
listen to him with pleasure — upon the subject of education^ 
and I could not but be amused at the skill with which he 
endeavoured to give the reasons of a statesman for the course 
of a bigot; and my conclusion^ as I listened, was that he 
thought as I did with respect to the Douay version and the 
Normal Schools. Sir, I am irresistibly brought to this con- 
clusion that, in a conjmicturc like the present, the right hon. 
baronet can conduct the administration of affairs with neither 
honour to liimself, nor with satisfaction to that party who seek 
to force him into office. 

I will not affect to feel apprehensions from which I am en- 
tirely free. I nvill not say that I think the right hon. baronet 
will act the part of a tyrant. I do not think he will give up 
this country to the tender mercies of the bigoted part — and 
which form so large a part — of his followers. I do not believe 
he would strike out the names of all Catholics from office and 
from the Privy Council. Nor, sir, do I l>elieve that the right 
hon. baronet will come down to the House with a Bill for a 
repeal of his own great measure. But, sir, what I think he 
will attempt to do is this — he will attempt to keep terms with 
that party which raises him to power by a course vhich would 
soon excite the gravest discontents in all parts of the empire ; 
and at the same time I think, sir, that he will not carry the 
course of his administration far enough to keep their steady 
support. The result, I think, will be this — that the right hon. 
baronet will lose the support of a great portion of his own 
party, and, at the same time, he will not gain the support of the 
other, till at last his Government will fail from causes purely 
internal. 

Sir, we have not to act in this merely upon conjecture. We 
have beheld the same piece performed on the same scene, and 
by the same actors, at no distant period. In 1827, the right 
hon. baronet was, as now, at the head of a powerful opposition. 
He had a strong minority in this House, and a majority in the 
House of Lords; he was the idol of the Church and of the 
Universities ; and all those who dreaded change, all those who 
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were hostile to the principles of liberty and the rights of con- 
science^ considered him their leader; he was opposed to those 
members who were sometimes called Papists^ and sometimes 
idolaters ; he was opposed to a Government which was said to 
have obtained power by personal intrigue and court favour. At 
last the right hon. baronet rises to the principal place in this 
House. Free from those difficulties which had embarrassed 
him in opposition, when Tory bigotry had found for the 
greatest orator, and the most accomplished of Tory statesmen in 
the nineteenth century, a resting-place in Westminster Abbey, 
the right hon. baronet appeared at the head of Grovemment 
upon this bench, and those who had raised him to power with 
the loudest acclamations deemed that their expectations must 
necessarily be accomplished. 

Is it necessary to say in what disappointment, in what 
sorrow, in what fury, all those expectations ended? The right 
hon. baronet had been raised to power by prejudices and by 
passions in which he had no share. His followers were bigots; 
he was a statesman. He was calmly balancing conveniences 
and inconveniences, whilst they were ready to prefer confis- 
cation, proscription, civil war, to the smallest concession to 
public feeling. The right hon. baronet attempted to stand well 
with his party, and at the same time to perform some part of 
his duty to his coimtry. Vain efibrt I His elevation, as it had 
excited the hopes and expectations of his own party, awakened 
gloomy apprehensions in other quarters. Agitation in Ireland^ 
which for a time had slumbered, awakened with renewed vigour, 
and became more formidable than ever. The Roman Catholic 
Association rose to a height of power such as the Irish Par- 
liament in the days of its independence never possessed. 
Violence engendered violence ; scenes such as the coimtry for 
long years had not witnessed announced that the time of 
evasion and delay was passed. A crisis was arrived, in which it 
was absolutely necessary for the Government of the day to 
take one part or the other. A plain and simple issue was 
proposed to the right hon. baronet — cither to disgust his party 
or ruin his country. He chose the good path ; he performed a 
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painful, in some sense a humiliating, but in point of fact a most 
truly honourable part. He came down himself to propose to 
this House the great measure of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
Amongst the followei^s of the right hon. baronet, there were 
some who, like himself, had considered opposition to the 
Catholic claims purely as a matter of expediency. These rea- 
dily changed about, and consented to support his altered policy. 
But not so the great body of those who had prc^dously followed 
the right hon. baronet. With them opposition to the Roman 
Catholics was a passion, which a mistaken sense of duty bound 
them to cherish. They had lx)en deceived ; and it would have 
been more agreeable to them to think that they had been 
deceived bv othei^s than bv one of their own sect — one whom 
they themselves had been the means of raising to a permanent 
place in the Administration of the coimtry. How profound was 
their indignation! With what an explosion did their rage 
break forth ! None who saw that time can ever forget the 
frantic inry with which the former associates of the right hon. 
baronet assailed their quondam chief. Never was such a 
torrent of invecti^ e and calumny directed against one single 
head. All history and all fiction were ransacked by his own 
followers to furnish terms of abuse and obloquy. One right 
hon. gentleman, whom I am sorry not now to see in his place 
on the bench opposite, unable to express his feelings in the 
language of English prose, pursued his late chief with re- 
proaches borrowed from the ravings of the deserted Dido. 
Another, wresting to his use the page of Holy Writ, likened him 
to Judas Iscariot. Tlie great University, which heretofore had 
been proud to confer upon him the highest marks of its favour, 
was now foremost to fix upon him the brand of disgrace and 
infamy. Men came up in crowds from Oxford to vote against 
him, whose presence a few days before would have set the bells 
of all their churches jingling. The whole hatred of the High 
Church party towards those to whom they had previously been 
opposed was sunk and absorbed in this new aversion; and 
thence it happened that the Ministry, which in the beginning 
of 1828 was one of the strongest that the country ever saw, was 
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at the end of 1829 one of the weakest that a political opponent 
could desire to combat. It lingered on another year, stmggliug 
between two parties, leaning now on the Wliigs, now on the 
Tories — reeling sometimes beneath a blow from the right, 
sometimes from a blow on the left — certain to fall as soon as 
the two parties should unite in their efforts to defeat it. At 
last it fell, attacked by the whole body of the Church, and of 
the Tory gentry of England. 

Now, what I Avish to know is this : What reason have we to 
believe that from an Administration now formed by the right 
hon. baronet we could anticipate any different result? The 
right hon. baronet is still the same — ^he is still a statesman. 
Yes — still a statesman, high in intellect, moderate in opinions, 
calm in temper, free from the fanaticism which is found in so 
large a measure among his followers. I will not say that the 
party which follows him is still the same ; for, in my opinion, it 
has undergone a change, and that change is this : it has become 
fiercer and more intolerant even than in days gone by. I judge 
by the language and doctrines of its press; I judge by the 
proceedings of its public meetings; I judge by its pulpits — 
pulpits which are every week teeming with invective and 
slander that would disgrace the hustings. A change has of 
late come over the spirit of a part, I hope not the most consi- 
derable part, of the Tory party. It was once the boast of that 
party that through all changes of fortmie they cherished 
feelings of loyalty, which rendered their very errors respected, 
and gave to servitude something of the dignity and worthiness 
of freedom. A great Tory poet, who, in his lifetime, was 
largely requited for his loyalty, said — 

Our loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game- 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon. 

Wc see now a verv different race of Tories. We have lived to 
see a new party raise its head — a monster of a party, made up of 
the worst points of the Cavalier and the worst points of the 
Koundhead. We have lived to see a race of disloyal Tories. 
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We have lived to see Toryism giving itself the airs of those 

insolent pipemen who puffed out smoke in the face of Chrirles I. 

We have lived to see Toryism, which, because it is not suffered 

to grind the people after the fashion of Strafford, turns round 

and abuses the Sovereign after the fashion of — {the remainder of 

the sentence was lost in the cheers of the House.) It is my firm 

behef that the party by which the present motion is supported 

throughout the country desires the repeal of the Catholic Etnan- 

cipation Act. For what I say I will give my reasons, which I 

think are unanswerable. In what other way am I to explain 

the outcry which has been raised throughout the whole of the 

country about the three Papist Privy Councillors? Is the 

Catholic Emancipation Act to be maintained ? If it is to be 

maintained, execute it. Is it to be abandoned ? If so, openly 

and candidly avow it. If it is not to be executed, can anything 

be more absurd than to retain it upon the statute-book ? The 

Tory party resent as a monstrous calumny the imputation that 

they wish to get rid of the Emancipation Act ; but the moment 

that an attempt is made to execute it, even to a small extent, 

they set up a cry as if Church and State were going to ruin. 

For the repeal of the Emancipation Act I can see a reason ; in 

the desire to repeal it I see a meaning — a baneful meaning, a 

pernicious meaning, but still a meaning; but I cannot see a 

particle of reason nor a glimpse of meaning in the conduct of 

those who say, " We will retain the Emancipation Act ; those 

who say we desire to repeal it are calumniators and slanderers ; 

we are as sensible of the importance of that Act as any party in 

the country ;'' but who, the moment that an attempt is made to 

execute one jot or tittle of it, exclaim, " No— if you attempt to 

put the Act in force, wc \iill agitate against you, for we, too, have 

our agitation ; wc will denoimce you in our associations, for we, 

too, have our associations ; our oracles shall be sent forth to talk 

of ci>Tl war, of rebellion, of resistance to the laws, and to give 

hints about the fate of James II. — to give hints that a Sovereign 

who has merely executed the law may be treated like a Sovereign 

who has most grossly violated the law." I could understand a 

person who told me that he had a strong objection to admit 
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Roman Catholics to power or office iii England; but how any 
man who professes not to think that an invidious distinction 
should be made between Catholic and Protestant can bring 
himself to the persuasion that the Roman Catholics in this 
country enjoy more than a fair share of official power and emolu- 
ment, I own, passes my comprehension. What is the proportion 
of Roman Catholics to the whole population of the kingdom ? 
About one-fourth. What is the proportion of Roman Catholic 
Privy Councillors ? Perhaps, three to two himdred. And what^ 
after all, is the dignity of a Privy Councillor ? What power does 
the seat of a Privy Conncillor, merely as such, confer ? Are not 
the hon. gentlemen opposite Privy Councillors? If a change of 
Administration were effected to-morrow, and the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite were to come into office, would not those 
whom they displaced be still Privy Councillors ? In point of fact, 
tlie seat of a Privy Councillor absolutely confers no power what- 
ever. Yet we are seriously called upon to believe that men who 
think it monstrous that this mere futile honorary distinction 
should be given to three Roman Catholics, do still in their hearts 
desire to maintain a law by which a Roman Catholic may become 
Commander-in-Chief, with aU the promotion of the army in his 
hands ; First Lord of the Admii'alty, with all the patronage of 
the na\7; Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, 
intrusted with all the interests of the country as connected with 
foreign states ; Secretary for the Colonies, with the whole con- 
duct of our remoter dependencies ; or First Lord of the Treasury, 
possessing the chief influence in every department of the state. 
I s ay, therefore, that nless I suppose that a great portion of the 
Opposition who have raised thronghont England the cry against 
the three Roman Catholic Privy Councillors — unless I suppose 
them more childish, more imbecile, than I would willingly sup- 
pose any number of my fellow-coimtrymen to be — I must suspect 
that the abolition of the Catholic Emancipation Act is the chief 
object of a great proportion of that party which now ranges itself 
in direct hostility to the Government. 

The right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) is, in my opinion, the 
same that he was in 1829 ; but his party, instead of being the 
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same^ is worse than it was at that period. The difficulty of 
governing Ireland, in opposition to the feelings of the great 
body of the people, is, I apprehend, now as great as ever it was. 
The right hon. baronet, last year, was deeply impressed with 
that difficulty. The impossibility of governing Ireland in con- 
formity with the sense of the great body of the people, and, 
at the same time, in conformity with the views and opinions 
of his own followers, is now, I apprehend, as great as ever. 
What, then, is to be the end of an Administration of which the 
right hon. baronet should be head? Supposing the right hon. 
baronet to come into office by the vote to-night, should I be 
wrong if I were to prophesy that, three years hence, he would 
be more villified by the Tory party than the present Govern- 
ment has ever been? Should I be very wrong if I were to 
prophesy that all the literary organs of his party now forward 
to sound his praise would be amongst the foremost, the boldest, 
and the loudest to denounce him ? Should I be very wrong 
if I were to prophesy that he would be burned in effigy by 
the very people who are now clamorous to toast his health ? 
Should I be very wrong if I were to prophesy that the very 
party who now crowd the House to vote him into power would 
then crowd the lobby to bring Lord Melbourne back ? Yes ; 
already have 1 seen the representatives of the Church and of 
the Universities of England crowding the lobby of the House 
for the purpose of driving the right hon. baronet from the 
place to which they had previously raised him. I went out 
with them myself, when the whole body of the Tory gentlemen, 
all the representatives of the Church and of the Universities, 
united to force the right hon. baronet from the position which 
he occupied in the coimcils of his Sovereign. I went out into 
the lobby, as the right hon. baronet the member for Pembroke 
(Sir J. Graham) will bear me witness, when those gentlemen 
went out for the purpose of bringing into power Lord Grey, 
Lord Althorp, Lord Brougham, and Lord Durham. You may 
say that they reasoned ill — perhaps, they were weak — ^perhaps, 
they did not see all that would happen. But so it was ; and 
what has been once may be again. As far as I can see my 
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way, it is absurd to suppose that the party of whieh the right 
hon. baronet is the head would be content with less from 
him than thev would take from Lord Melbourne. I believe 
just the contrary. I believe that, of all men in the world, 
the right hon. baronet is most the object of distrust to the party 
opposite. They suffer him to remain at their head because 
his great abihties, his eloquence, his influence are necessar}' 
to them ; but they distrust him, because they never can foj^et 
that, in the greatest crisis of his public life, he chose rather 
to be the victim of their injustice than to be its instrument. 
It is absurd to say that that party will ever be propitiated 
by any partition amongst their chiefs of the power or fruits 
of office. They can truly adopt the maxim, *' Measures, not 
men.'' They care not who has the sword of state borne before 
liim at Dublin — they Ust not who wears the badge of Saint 
Patrick on his breast. What they dislike, what they are imin- 
cibly opposed to, are the two great principles which had 
governed the administrations of Lord Normanby and Lord 
Ebrington — justice and mercy. What they want is not Lord 
Haddington, or any other nobleman of their own party whom 
the right hon. baronet (Sii* Robert Peel) might appoint to the 
Viceroyalty of Ireland ; but the tyranny of race over race, and 
creed over creed. Give them this power, and you convulse the 
empire; withhold it, and you break up the Tory pai'ty. 

Supposing the vote of to-night to be carried in the affirmative, 
the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) would not be a month in 
office before the dilemma of 1829 would be again before him. 
With every respect for his intentions, with the highest opinion of 
his ability, I believe that at this moment it would be utterly 
impossible for him to head the Administration of this country 
without producing the most dreadful calamities to Ireland. Of 
this, I beheve, he was himself sensible when he was last year called 
upon to form an Administration. The state of the empire was 
not at that time very cheering. The Chartists were abroad in 
England — the aspect of Canadian affairs was not pleasing — an 
expedition was pending in the East which had not then ended in 
success — discontent prevailed in the West Indies. Yet, in the 
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midst of all these troubles, the discerning eye of the right hon. 
baronet left him in no doubt as to the quarter in which his real 
danger lay — ^he knew 'twas Ireland. The right hon. baronet 
admitted that his great difficulty would be in the government of 
Ireland. I believe that the present Ministry possesses the con- 
fidence of the great body of the people of Ireland ; and I believe 
that what it does for the people of Ireland it can do with less 
irritation from the opposite party in England, than the right 
hon. baronet would find it possible to do. I believe that if, with 
the best and purest intentions, the right hon. baronet were to 
\mdertake the Government of this country, he would find that 
it was very easy indeed to lose the confidence of the party which 
raised him to power, but very difficult indeed to gain that which 
the present Government happily possessed — the confidence of 
the people of Ireland. 

It is upon these grounds, and principally upon the question of 
Ireland, that I should be inclined to rest the case of the present 
Ministry. I know well how little chance there is of finding here 
or anywhere an unprejudiced audience upon this subject. Would 
to God that I were speaking to an audience that would judge this 
great controversy fairly, and with an unbiassed mind, and as it 
will be judged by futiu'e ages ! The passions which inflame us, 
the sophistries which delude us, will not last for ever. The 
paroxysms of faction have their appointed season — even the mad- 
ness of fanaticism is but for a day. The time is coming when our 
conflicts will be to others as the conflicts of our forefathers are to 
us; when our priests who convulse the State, oiu: politicians 
who make a stalking-horse of the Church, will be no more than 
the Harleys and Sacheverells of a by-gone day ; and when will 
be told, in a language very different from that which now draws 
forth applause at Exeter Hall, the story of these troubled years. 
Then it will be said that there was a portion of the empire wliich 
presented a striking contrast to a portion of the rest. Not that 
it was doomed to sterility, for the soil was fruitful and well- 
watered — not that it wanted facilities for commerce and trade, 
for its coasts abounded in havens marked by nature to be the 
marts of the whole world — not that the people were too proud to 
improve these advantages, or too pusillanimous to defend them, 
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for in eudiirancc of toil and gallantry of spirit they were con- 
spicuous amongst the nations — but the bounty of nature was 
rendered unavailable from the tyrainiy of man. In the twelfth 
century this fair country was a conquered province ; the nine- 
teenth found it a conquered province still. During the intenal 
many great changes took place in other parts of the empire, 
conducing in the highest degree to the happiness and welfare 
of mankind ; but to Ireland they brought only aggravation and 
misery. The Reformation came, bringing Avith it the blessings 
of di\ine truth and intellectual liberty. To Ireland it brought 
only religious animosity, to add flame and fuel to the heats of 
national animosity, and to give, in the name of " Papist,'^ another 
war-cry to animate the struggle between England and Ireland. 
The Revolution came, bringing to England and Scotland civil 
and religious liberty — to Ireland it brought only persecution and 
degradation. In 1829 came Catholic Emancipation; but it came 
too late, and came too ungraciously — it came as a concession 
made to fear; it was not followed nor accompanied by a suitable 
line of policy. It had excited many hopes — it was followed by 
disappointment. Then came irritation and a host of perils on 
both sides. If agitation produced coercion, coercion gave rise 
to fresh agitation: the difficulties and danger of the country 
thickened on every hand, until at length arose a Government 
which, all other means having failed, determined to try the only 
means that have never yet been fairly and fiilly applied to Ire- 
land — humanity and justice. The State, so long the stepmother 
of the many, and the mother only of the few, became now the 
common parent of all the great family. The great body of the 
people began to look upon the Government as a kind and bene- 
ficent jmrent. Battalion after battalion, squadron after squadron, 
was withdrawn from the shores of Ireland; yet every day 
property became more secure, and order more manifest. Such 
symptoms as cannot be counterfeited, such as cannot be disguised, 
began to appear ; and those who once despaired of that great 
portion of the Commonwealth began to entertain a confident 
hope that it would at length take its place among the nations of 
Europe, and assume that position to which it is entitled by its 
own natural resources, and by the wit and talent of its children. 
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This, I feel, the history of the present government of Ireland 
will one day prove. Let it thus go on ; and then, as far as I am 
concerned, I care not what the end of this debate may be, or 
whether we stand or fall. That question it remains with the 
House to decide. Whether the result will be victory or defeat 
I know not ; but I know that there are defeats not less glorious 
than even victory itself; and yet I have seen and shared in some 
glorious victories. Those were proud and happy days — even my 
right hon. friend (Sir J. Graham) who last addressed you vri\l 
remember them — those were proud and happy days when, amidst 
the praises and blessings of millions, my noble friend (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) led us on in the great struggle for the Reform Bill — when 
hundreds waited around our doors till sunrise to hear the tidings 
of our success — and when the great cities of the empire poured 
forth their ix)pulations on the highways to meet the mails that 
were bringing from the capital the tidings whether the battle of 
the people was lost or won. Those days were such days as my 
noble friend cannot hope to see again. Two such triumphs 
would be too much for one life. But, perhaps, there still awaits 
him a less pleasing, a less exhilarating, but not a less honourable 
task — ^the task of contending against superior numbers, through 
years of discomfiture, to maintain those ci\nil liberties — those 
rights of conscience which are inseparably associated with the 
name of his illustrious house. At his side will not be wanting 
men who, against all odds, and through all the turns of fortune, 
amidst evil days and evil tongues, will defend to the last, with 
unabated spirit, the noble principles of Milton and Locke. He 
may be driven fi^m oflice — he may be doomed to a life of oppo- 
sition — he may be made the mark for all the rancour of sects 
which may hate each other with a deadly hate, yet hate his tole- 
ration more — he may be exposed to the fury of a Laud on one 
aide, and to the fanaticism of a Praisegod Barebones on the other — 
but a portion of the praise which we bestow on the old martyrs 
and champions of freedom will not be refused by posterity to those 
who have, in these our days, endeavoured to bind together, in 
real union, sects and races too long hostile to each other, and to 
eflace, by the mild influence of a parental Grovemment, the fearful 
traces which have been left by the misrule of ages. 
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THE ARMY OF THE INDUS. 

February 6, 1840. 

On Sir J, C. Ifoblbomiea Motion for a Vote of Thanlcso/the Hov^e to 
the Governor-General of hiduv, and to the officers and men of the 
Anny of the Indus. 

He could not refrain from expressing his high gratification at 
the unanimity of the House on this very interesting occasion, and 
at tlie manner especially in which the right hon. baronet (Sir 
E. Peel) had expressed himself in reference to the conduct of the 
British amiy in India. It was not his intention to enter into any 
of the political questions which might be considered in connexion 
with this expedition ; but he wished to make a remark upon what 
had fallen from the right hon. baronet in reference to Lord 
Auckland. The right hon. gentleman had omitted all mention 
of a case of the highest importance — ^the case of Lord Minto — 
to whom, after the reduction of Java, the thanks of the House 
were awanlcd for the part which he had taken in superintending 
the militarj'^ arrangements ; nor was the right hon. baronet correct 
in supposing that Lord Wellesley had only received the thanks 
of Parliament as Captain-general, since he also received the thanks 
of the House in connexion with the taking of Seringapatam, 
when he did not act as Captain-general. He quite conceded to 
the right lion, baronet the right, and he ftdly admitted the pro- 
priety, of reserving his opinion as to the general policy under 
which the expedition took place, till the results were known; 
but his own conviction was, that this great event would be found, 
in its results, highly conducive to the prosperous state of our 
finances in India, and that, lus a measure of economy, it would 
be found not less deserving of praifc than it confessedly was in 
a military point of m'cw. He could bear witness to some of the 
circumstances to which his right hon. friend had alluded. Among 
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many peculiarities of our Indian Empire tliere was no one more 
remarkable than this : that the people whom we governed there 
were a i)eople whose estimate of our power sometimes far exceeded 
the truth, and sometimes fell far short of it. They knew nothing 
of oiu* rcsoiu*ccs ; they were ignorant of our geographical position ; 
they knew nothing of the political condition of the relative power 
of any of the European states. They saw us come and go ; but 
it was upon an element with which they were not acquainted, 
and which they held in horror. It was no exaggeration to state 
that not merely the common people, but the upper class — nay, 
even the ministers of the native provinces — ^were, almost without 
exception, so profoundly ignorant of European affairs that they 
could not tell whether the King of the French or the Duke of 
Modena was the greatest potentate. Further, he could tell the 
House this : when he was in India there was a restless, unquiet 
feeling existing in the minds of our subjects, neighboiu^, and 
subsidiary allies — a disposition to look forward to some great 
change, to some approaching revolution ; to tliink that the power 
of England was no longer what it had been proved to be in 
former times. There was a disposition to war on the part of 
Ava and other states ; on every side, in short, there had prevailed 
a feeling in the public mind in India, which, inichecked, might 
have led the way to great calamities ; but this great event, this 
great triumph at Ghuznec, acted so signally by the British troops, 
had put do^vn, with a rapidity hardly ever known in history, this 
restless and uneasy feeling; and there never was a period at 
which the opinion of oiu* valour and skill, and, what was of equal 
importance, the confidence in our ^^star,^' was higher than it 
now was in India. 

He Ixjlieved that the right hon. baronet opposite would find 
reason to think that all the expense incurred by these thousands 
of camels and thousands of troops was sound and profitable 
economy. He had seen something of the brave men who 
defended our Indian Empire; and it had been matter of great 
delight to him to see the warm attachment to their country 
and their countrj'^men wliich animated them in that distant 
land, and which added a tenfold force to the zeal and vigour 
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^nth which they performed their arduous duties. While he 
was on this point, let him remark that there Avas a disposition 
in that gallant serviee to imagine that they Avere not suffieiently 
appreciated at home; to think that the Indian service was 
not so higlily considered in England as other sendees less 
able, and performed with less jeopardy, in other countries. It 
was extraordinary to see the interest, witli what gratification, 
the smallest scrap, the merest line, in an Englisli newspaper, 
conveying any praise on this service, was received by tliem; 
and their delight would Ixi extreme when they came to read 
the vote of thanks which had been conferred on them unani- 
mously by the House of Lords, and which he trusted would 
be passed as luianimously by the House of Commons, the more 
csi)ecially accompanied as it was by the testimony to their 
merits borne by the greatest general that England ever pro- 
duced. At the same time that this well-merited tribute con- 
ferred the highest pleasiu'e on the brave men who shared 
in the expedition, it would sene as a powerful inducement to 
every other man in that gallant service to expose himself to 
every peril and every privation when the interests of the empire 
required it. 
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THE PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS * 

March 6, 1840. 

On Lord John BfisselTs Motion for J^a/oe to bring in a Bill to give 
summary protection to Person's employed in the Prthlication of Par- 
liamerUary Papers. {Stockddle v. Haiisard.) 

He promised not to detain the House for more tlian a few 
minutes ; but he confessed he had listened with so much pain to 
the expressions of his noble friend (Viscount Howick) and of 
one or two other gentlemen with whom, during the former pro- 
ceedings upon this subject, he had most cordially concurred, that 
he was exceedingly unwilling to allow the question to go to a 
division without explaining, Acry briefly, the ground upon which 
he should give his vote. He had not as yet taken any part in 
the discussions upon this question. He would not again go over 
the groimd which others had already trod with an ability and 
eloquence which he was sensible he could only feebly imitate. 
He woidd only say, in general, that he believed the House of 
Commons to be, by the law of the laud, the sole judge of its 
own privileges — that he believed the privilege of publication to 
be, by the law of the realm, one of the privileges of the House — 
that he l)elieved it to 1)e a privilege essential to the due 

* The ori^ of this priTile^ question was as follows : — In 1835, a law was passed for 
the inspection of prisons, and under this Act the gaol of Newgate was visited among 
others. The report made bj the inspectors, which was laid before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, stated that among other books in use by the prisoners was one 
published by Stockdale ** of a disgusting nature, xivith plates obscene and indecent in the 
extreme." On Novcnibcr 7, 183H, Stockdale commenced an action against Messrs. 
Hansard, the printers and publishers of the report, on the groimd that this allegation 
was a libel ; but the jury found it to be true, and gave n verdict for the defendants. 

In the following year, a second action was brought, to which Messrs. Hansard 
pleaded, in accordance with the instructions of the House, tliat the publication was a 
privileged one. The plea was demurred to, and the court gave judgment against it, and 
damages were afterwards assessed, which the House directed Messrs. Hansard to pay. 

On August 26, 1839, Stockdale commenced a third action for a further sale of the 
report which had taken place; and to this action Messrs. Hansard did not plead, but 
served the plaintiff with a notice of resolutions passed by the House to the effect that 
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discharge of the duties of the House — ^that he believed the 
decision of the Queen^s Bench, which attacked that privilege, 
to have been a decision founded not on law nor on reason, and 
that he never could give his support to any proposition that he 
conceived would tend to render that privilege doubtful. If the 
proposition now before the House were for a law to provide that 
henceforth tliis privilege should lx*long to the House of Com- 
mons, to such a proposition he should give the strongest opposition; 
but such was not the proposition of his noble friend. He could 
perfectly understand that, by proposing to enact that such or 
such sliould Ix^ the right and priWlege of the House, a question 
might be raised as to whether such a right or privilege had 
pre\iously existed. The declaration that it should exist hereafter 
might appear to cany with it the implication that it had not 
existed previously. But the proposition in the present case was 
altogether diftercnt. All that was now proposed was, by a new 
law, to provide a new remedy for enforcing an old and well- 
established and undoubted priAalege. He would take instances 
from cases perfectly familiar to everyone. Suppose any gentle- 
man should propose to bring in a law to provide that a person 
holding a bill of exchange for a good consideration should be 
entitled to have an action against the acceptor of that bill to 
recover payment. The consequence of such a proceeding would 

the prosecution of any suit for the purpose of brinj^in^ it* privileges into discussion 
before any court of law was in itself a liigh breach of the privileges of the House, and 
rendered all persons cunccmed therein amenable to punishment. Judgment was never- 
thcless signed againfit ^fessrs. Hansard, and a writ of inquiry and damages executed 
before the sheriif. when the damages were assessed at £600 ; and the sheriffs eventually 
entered into possession of Messrs. Hansard's establishment, and sold goods to a sufEcient 
amount to satisfy the judgment. Before they had paid the amount over to Stockdale, 
all parties were summoned to the bar of the TTouse, and St^ickdale committed to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at- Arms. A resolution was then passed, ordering the sheriffs to 
refund the money to ^fessr?. Hansard ; and on their non-compliance, they were likewise 
committed to the custody of the Scrgeant-at Arms. A writ of habeas ct^rpus hereupon 
issuod from the Court of Queen's I^nch, commanding the Sergeant-at-Arms to bring up 
the bmlies of the said sheriffs. This was accordingly done, with a return to the effect 
that the said sheriffs were in custo<ly by order of the House of Commons for a contempt 
of a breach of the privileges of that House. The sheriffs were thereupon remanded back 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, but were afterwards discharged on account of 
ill-health. In the meantime, two new actions were commenced on the part of Stockdale, 
and the House ordered his solicitor (Mr. Howard) into custody, and committed him 
forthwith to Newgate. After several debates upon the subject, a Bill was brought in 
and passed, giving protection to persons employed in the publication of parliamentary 
pspers, and Stockdale and Howard were eventually discharged from custody. 
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be to throw into a state of doubt the whole of the negotiable 
paper current throughout the kingdom. But if, on the other 
hand, a bill were proposed to this effect — that the means of 
holders of bills of exchange not being sufficient to enable them 
to recover payment, therefore other means should, by a new 
enactment, be extended to them — would any person tell him 
that a measure of such a natiu'c, acknowledging the right to 
recover in the fullest extent, but giving to the holders of nego- 
tiable papers an additional remedy — would anyone tell him that 
such a measure would, in the smallest degree, bring into question 
the previously existing right of the holders of bills of exchange 
to proceed against the acceptors to recover payment ? 

In point of fact, the proposition now before the House was not 
to pro\ide, by a new law, that the House should have the pri\'ilege 
of publication — not to affect any of the existing remedies which 
the House already possessed for the vindication of its privileges — 
but simply to superadd a new remedy. It was not even proposed 
to substitute the new remedy for the old ones. The Bill proposed 
by his noble friend left the old remedies absolutely untouched. 
If, after the passing of this Bill, any other person should think 
fit to imitate the example of Mr. Stockdale, and to set the 
privileges of the House at defiance, it would be as much as ever 
in the power of the House to send that person to prison. As he 
understood the Bill, it did not acknowledge, did not in any way 
imply, that the House would not retain that power. It was 
founded merely upon this — that the remedies which the House 
now possessed were in some respects imperfect, in some respects 
inconvenient. Did not every member of the House acknowledge 
that fact ? 

The noble lord had referred to conversations which took 
place out of that House. Was there a single member of the 
House who, when he went into the lobby, would hesitate to admit 
that there were some imperfections, some inconveniences in the 
remedies which it at present possessed for the vindication of its 
privileges? Was that a perfect remedy which applied only to 
one half of the year — which protected the pri\dlege of the House 
during the sitting of Parliament, but left it wholly unguarded 
during the recess ! Was that a perfect remedy which could only 
^^ be applied by means of so large and so divided an assembly as 
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the House of Commons? The noble lord had stated what he 
thought to be the cause why so many gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House had ranged themselves against what he con- 
ceived to be the undoubted pri\'ilege of the House. But, 
whatever the cause, coidd there l)e any doubt as to its effect? 
Was there any doubt that there was within the walls of that 
House a large body of gentlemen who had done evcrjrthing in 
their power to prevent the House from enforcing its prinleges ? 
What had been the loss of time upon this question ? Was it not 
a matter of regret that more time than had been occupied in the 
discussion of the most important measures — measures in which 
the interests of ever)' part of the empire were deeply concerned — . 
had this year been devoted to the discussion of a subject vexa- 
tious and troublesome in itself, important no doubt in many par- 
ticidars, but singidarly likely to be misconstnied and misunder- 
stood by the people ? 

His noble friend said he thought it necessary for the \'in- 
dication of the privileges of the House to imprison the sherifls; 
but at the same time he said he acqiutted them of all moral 
blame. Was it not a matter of regret that the House, to vin- 
dicate itself, shoiUd be obliged to imprison jiersons guilty of no 
moral blame ? Was that a convenient course ? Let the House 
consider the case of the sheriff. He was not a person who 
sought his office — not a person who was fined for his oflScc. He 
was taken and comijclled to serve whether he would or not. 
He often made great interest to l)e exempted. " No matter," 
said the right hon. gentleman, "you take him and compel him 
to serve you — you place him l)etween two opposite forces — he 
receives commands and coimter-commands from l)oth — he cannot 
obey both, and the moment he obeys one he is sent to prison for 
not olxjying the other .^' Was that a state of the law desirable 
to be continued ? Was it a state of the law in which the great 
lK)dy of the pc^ople were likely to acquiesce ? He ailmitted that 
the House had no choice in the matter; it was compelled to 
imprison the sheriffs. He admitted, also, that the noble lord 
the member for Lancashire had stated last night that, if the 
House had not imprisoned the sheriffs, the Court of Queen's 
Bench woidd have imprisoned them. But that fact, so far from 
l)cing an argument against the course now proposed by his noble 
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friend, appeared to him to furnish a strong gi'ound in support 
of it. If a nation were forced to go to war, it was oftentimes 
compelled to make the innocent suflTer with the guilty. If, for 
instance, there were a small neutral power situated between two 
hostile and belligerent nations, however anxious that small power 
might be to prescribe its neutrality, and to keep itself distinct 
from the quarrels of its neighbours, it would almost inentably 
happen that one or other of the two great powers would find it 
necessary for the protection of its own immediate interests, or 
for the better prosecution of its hostilities, to encroach on the 
independence of the smaller state, and to make it an instrument 
in the advancement of its own views. This was conspicuous 
during the last war in the case of Holland. We know how little 
Holland liked Bonaparte — ^liow it detested his Continental System, 
how it hated his dominion : vet we were at last forced to blockade 
her jjorts, and to treat her with severity, because it was essential 
to the presentation of our own interests and our own independencc- 
In the same way did he (Mr. Macaulay) defend the necessity 
which compelled the House of Commons to send the sheriffs to 
prison. But he maintained that this was a state of things which 
rendered it absolutelv necessarv for the House to resort to some 
legislative enactment to prevent a reciurcnce of similar difficulties 
for the future. 

He did not understand wliat a Legislatm^e existed for, if not to 
meet such cases as these. If there were two powers in the 
State, neither of which was in the nature of a Coiul of Appeal 
from the other — if these two powers gave counter orders to the 
same officer, and had the power of imprisoning him if he dis- 
obeyed — if the officer, distracted between the two, obeyed one 
and was immediately imprisoned by the other, surely, if ever 
there was a ca^^e in the world for legislative interference, that 
was one. Nay, he would go further: the Solicitor-General 
stated last night that the House had tlie power of commitment ; 
and then went on to contend that all experience had shown that 
that power was sufficient to enable it to vindicate its privileges. 
No doubt it would be sufficient, if it were vested in the hands of 
a party who was ready to exercise it unsparingly and unmer- 
cifullv. If the House were in all cases to do that, he certainlv 
believed that it would have no difficulty in carrying its point. 
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They all knew how the ancestor* of his noble friend the member 
for Cornwall (Lord Eliot) was treated; how he was kept in 
prison till his spirits, health, and strength gave way ; how his 
imprisonment was continued even to the hour of his death. 
But in the present day it was impossible for the House of Com- 
mons to pursue so harsh a course. Their own good nature 
would not allow them to do so. The feelings of tlie people 
would not permit them to do so. The very moment that the 
health or spirits of a prisoner began to suffer, that moment the 
House began to relent ; and either upon the instant, or shortly 
aftemards, the prisoner was set at liberty. So that, when the 
House possessed itself of a prisoner of a robust and hardy con- 
stitution, it might have the power of completely vindicating its 
privileges by detaining him in prison till the question at issue 
was arranged ; but if it happened to have a prisoner of a bilious 
and apoplectic habit, in that case its privileges must be abandoned, 
or only feebly asserted, because the health of the prisoner 
suffered from confinement. Even if the health of Mr. Stockdale 
himself should appear to be seriously affected by his imprison- 
ment, it was certain that he would not long be detained in 
custody. Under these circumstances, it appeared to him that 
the House was absolutely compelled to seek some other mode of 
protecting and vindicating its privileges. 

The noble lord had asked. What would be the effect if this 
Bill should be carried through the House of Commons and lost 
in the House of Lords? He hoped that the Bill woidd be 
carried through both branches of the Legislature. He hoped, 
most earnestly hoped, that the other House of Parliament would 
interfere to save the country from the scandals and the horrors 
that would necessarily follow, if it drove the House of Commons, 
in absolute self-defence, to use the whole of the extreme power 
which it possessed for the protection of its privil^es. But if 
the Bill should unhappily miscarry in the House of Lords, then 
he said this, that the House of Commons would be absolved. 
They would have gone to the other House, not in a degrading 
or humiliating manner ; they would have said, " Wc do possess 
the power of vindicating our privileges ; we have the power, if 
we please, of throwing the whole of the country into (.^onfusiou ; 

* Sir John £liot. 
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we can stop the supplies ; we can stop the Mutiny Act ; there is 
no power which any political body can possess which wc do not 
possess. We have the power of imprisoning every man who 
invades our privileges ; we can commit every judge in the 
country, not being a peer, if he do not respect our pri>ilege8. 
We have the power of confining every ministerial oflScer who 
shall execute the sentence of any coiu't, if that sentence be at 
variance with our privileges ; but it is not our wish, by means 
like these, to enforce even the most necessary of our privil^es. 
We apply for a new remedy, not because we have not in our 
power remedies that arc sufficiently stringent and effective, but 
because those remedies are such that some of them cannot be 
applied without the dissolution of society, and a cruel pressure 
upon individuals. We have remedies sufficiently severe — we 
look to you, my lords, to assist us in adopting one of a milder 
nature ; we have remedies sufficiently powerfiil to enable us to 
attain our ends, but which, from their severity, would be dis- 
agreeable to the great body of the people — ^we ask you, my 
lords, to give us a remedy which the whole of the people, 
without exception, will unite in approWng.'' He believed that, 
by going before the House of Lords in that manner, they would 
have the post of no mean suitors. He believed that there would 
be nothing degrading on the part of the House of Commons 
in bringing forward a measure the object of which was to secure 
the liberties of the people, and at the same time to enable the 
House to act with greater lenity in all its dealings with those 
who, from the misfortune of their situations, or from some other 
cause over which they had little or no control, had been guilty 
of violating its pri>'ileges. He believed that, if the House of 
Lords refused to give its assent to such a measure, the House of 
Commons would then be fairly supported by public opinion in 
the adoption of measures much stronger than any to which it 
had yet resorted. He believed that measures stronger even than 
those suggested by the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
would find a support out of the House greater than was imagined 
by any who sat within the House, if, having proposed a mild 
remedy for the protection of its privileges, the House should be 
told by the Lords that to that mild remedy they would not give 
their assent. 
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THE WAR WITH CHINA. 

April 7, 1840. 

On Sir Jamta GraJuim's Afotian for a ,Yote of Censure on tJia Govern- 
ment for its leant of foresight and precaution with respect to the 
relations between this Country and China, 

If the right hon. baronet (Sir J. Graham), in rising as the 
proposer of an attack, o\med that he felt overpowered with 
the importance of the question, one who rose in defence might 
certainly, without any shame, make a similar declaration. And 
he must say that the natiu'al and becoming anxiety which her 
Majesty's Ministers could not but feel as to the judgment which 
the House might pass upon the papers which had been pre- 
sented to them had been considerably allayed by the terms 
of the motion of the right hon. baronet. It was utterly impos- 
sible to doubt the power of the right hon. baronet, or his will, 
to attack the proceedings of the present Administration; and 
he must think it a matter on which her Majesty's Ministos 
might congratulate themselves that, on the closest examination 
of a series of transactions so extensive, so complicated, and on 
some points so disastrous, such an assailant could produce only 
such a resolution. In the first place, the terms of the resolution 
were entirely retrospective; and not only so, but they related 
to no point of time more recent than a year ago ; for he con- 
ceived that the rupture between this coimtry and China must 
date from the month of March, 1839, and there had been no 
omission and no despatch of a later date that could have been 
the cause of the rupture of our friendly relations. He con- 
ceived, therefore, that the present resolution was one which 
related entirely to past transactions; and while he did not 
dispute the right of the right hon. baronet to found a motion, 
or the right of the House to pass any vote censuring any 
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bygone misconduct on the part of her Majesty's Ministers, he 
must at the same time feel gratified that the right hon. baronet 
did not censure any portion of the present policy of the 
Government, and that he did not think fit in the present 
motion to raise any question as to the propriety of the mea- 
sures which, since the year 1839, her Majesty^s Ministers 
had adopted. He saw, also, with pleasure, that the right hon. 
gentleman charged the Administration with no offence of com- 
mission; that he imputed to them no impropriety of conduct, 
no indiscretion, no step which had either lowered tlic national 
honoiu* or given to China any just cause of offence. All the 
complaint was, that they had not foreseen what circumstances 
might by possibility arise, and that they had not given power 
to the representative of her ^Majesty to meet any such imfore- 
seen circumstances ; and he must say that such a charge was 
one which required, and which ought to receive, the most 
distinct, the fullest, and the most positive proof, because it 
was of all charges the easiest to make, and the easiest to 
support by specious reasoning, and, at the same time, it was 
one of the most difficult to refute. A man charged with a 
culpable act might defend himself from that act; but it was 
not possible in any series of transactions that an objection 
might not be made, that something might not have been done 
which, if done, would have made things better. 

The peculiarity of the case then before them was, that a 
grave charge had been brought against her Majesty^s Ministers 
because they had not sent sufficient instructions, and because 
they had not given sufficient power, to a representative at a 
distance of fifteen thousand miles from them : that thev had 
not given instructions sufficiently full, and sufficiently precise, 
to a person who was separated from them by a voyage of five 
months. He was ready to admit that if the papers then on 
the table of the House related to important negotiations with 
a neighbouring state — that il* they related, for instance, to 
negotiations carried on in Paris, during which a courier from 
Downing-street could be despatched and return in thirty-six 
hours, and could be again despatched and again return in 
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as short a period — if such were the nature of the facilities 
for the parties negotiating, he would say ^vithout hesitation 
that a Foreign Secretary giving instructions so scanty and so 
meagre to the representative of the British Govenunent was 
to blame. But he said, also, that the control which might 
be a legitimate interference with functionaries that were near, 
became a useless and a needless meddling with functionaries 
at a distance. 

He might with confidence appeal to members on both sides 
of the House who were conversant with the management of 
our Indian Empire for a confirmation of what he had stated. 
India was nearer to us than was China; with India we were 
})etter acquainted than we were with China; and yet he believed 
that the universal opinion was, that India could be governed 
only in India. Indeed, the chief point which occupied the 
attention of the authorities at home was to point out the 
ji^encral line of conduct to be pursued, to lay down the general 
principles, and not to interfere with the details of every mea- 
siu'e. If hou. members only thought m what a state the 
political affairs of that country would be if they were placed 
under the sole guidance of a person at a distance of even less 
than 15,000 miles, they would at once see how absurd such a 
proposition was. They would sec a despatch written during 
the first joy at the news of the peace of Amiens received while 
the IVench invading army was encamped at Boulogne. They 
would find a despatch ^Titten while Napoleon was in Elba, 
arriving when he was the occupant of the Tuileries ; and they 
would have positive instructions sent whilst he was in the 
Tuileries to come into operation when he was removed to St. 
Helena. In India, also, occurrences were continually and 
rapidly taking place, so that the state of things in Bengal or 
in the Camatic would have changed long before the specified 
instructions could have arrived; and they all knew that the 
great men who had retained for us that coimtry, Lord Clive 
and Lord Hastings, had done so by treating particular in- 
structions from a distance as so much waste-paper. If they had 
not had the spirit so to treat them, we should now have no 

s 
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empire in India. But the state of China made a stronger ease 
still. Nor was this all. With regard to India^ a politician 
sitting in Leadenhall-street^ or in Cannon-row^ might not 
know the state of things at the distance of India ; but he might 
be acquainted with the general state of the country^ its wants^ 
its resources. But with regard to China, it should be recollected 
that that country was not only removed from us by a much 
greater distance than India, but that those who were permitted 
to go nearest knew but Uttle of it ; for over the internal policy 
of China a veil was thrown, through which a slight glimpse 
only could be caught, sufi^ent only to raise the imagination, 
and as likely to mislead as to give information. The right hon. 
baronet had honourably told the House that the knowledge of 
Englishmen residing at Canton resembled the notions which 
might be acquired of our government, our army, our resources, 
our manu£Eictures, and our agriculture, by a foreigner who, 
having landed at Wapping, was not allowed to go further. The 
advantages of literature even, which in other cases presented an 
opportunity of holding personal intercourse as well as looking 
into the character and habits of remote ages, afforded but Uttle 
help in the case of China. Difficulties unknown in other 
countries there met the student at the very threshold ; so that 
they might count upon their fingers those men of industry and 
genius, one of whom had been referred to that night, who had 
surmounted those difficulties, which were unequaUed in the 
study of any other language which had an alphabet. And 
under these circumstances, with a country so far removed, and 
yet as Uttle known to the residents at Canton itself as the 
central parts of A&ica — under these circumstances, he said, in 
spite of the jeers of hon. gentlemen opposite, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afiairs could not be expected to give the 
same precise instructions to the representative of his Sovereign 
as he could to our Ministers at Brussels or the Hague. This was 
evidently the feeling of the Government of Earl Grey — of that 
Government to which the right hon. baronet (Sir J, Graham) 
belonged, and for the acts of which he claimed, and rightly claimed, 
a fuU share of responsibility. The instructions to which the right 
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hon. Imronet was a party did not go into detail ; they laid down 
the broadest general principles — they simply told the repi'e- 
sentative of her Majesty to respect the usages of China, and to 
avoid by all means giving offence to the prejudices or the 
feelings of the Chinese. As for precise instructions, they never 
gave any. When the Duke of Wellington came into office, 
that great man, well versed as he was in great affairs, and 
knowing as he did that even a man of inferior ability on the 
spot could judge better than the ablest man at a distance of 
15,000 miles, in the only despatch which he addressed to a 
resident at Canton contented liimself with referring the 
Superintendent to the instructions of Lord Palraerston. 

Now, what he wished to impress on hon. gentlemen was, 
that when charges were brought against the Government of 
omitting to give instinictions, or omitting to empower our repre- 
sentative, or that by this omission had been produced a great and 
formidable crisis in the relations between this country and China, 
this charge ought to be sustained by the clearest, by the fidlest, 
and by the most precise proof that such was one of the causes, 
if not the principal cause, of such a crisis ; and that proof the 
right hon. baronet, in the coiu'seof his long and elaborate speech, 
had altogether failed to give. He had selected from the evidence 
on the table a great mass of information that waa interesting, 
and much that was by no means applicable to the only point on 
which the present motion could rest. What were the omissions 
in the instructions and in the power given to our representative ? 
The right hon. baronet had read some despatches of the East 
India Company in 1832, and he had also discussed the conduct 
of Captain Elliot subsequent to the rupture ; but he conceived 
that neither the one nor the other was before the House, that he 
had entirely forgotten to notice what act the Government might 
have done which it had not, and which might have prevented the 
present unfortunate position of affairs. 

What, however, were the omissions of which the right hon. 
baronet complained? They were four in number. First, that 
the Government had omitted to correct a point in the Order in 
Council which directed the Superintendent to reside in Canton ; 
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secondly, that they hacl omitted to correct the Order in Council 
on the point which showed the Superintendent a new channel of 
communication with the Chinese Government ; thirdly, that 
they had omitted to act upon the suggestion of the memorandum 
made by the Duke of Wellington, to keep a naval force in the 
neighbourhood of Canton ; and, fourthly, what was most im- 
portant of all, that they did not give sufficient power to the 
Superintendent to put down the illicit trade. He believed that 
there was not one other omission specifically mentioned in the 
able speech of the right hon. gentleman. With regard to the 
first omission, the answer was simple. It was true that the 
Order in Council directing the Superintendent to reside at 
Canton had not been revoked by her Majesty's Government. 
But it was also true, that no dispute as to the residence of the 
Superintendent had anything to do with the unfortunate rupture ; 
it was true that that dispute was perfectly accommodated. 
Captain Elliot said, in a letter dated Macao, March 18, 1837 : — 

Mt Loud, — A ship upon the point of sailing for Bengal affords mo a prospect of 
communicating rapidly with your lordship, by the means of an overland mail of May. 
I seize this opportunity to transmit the translation of an edict, just procured through a 
priyate channel, containing the imperial pleasure that I shall be furnished with a pass- 
port to proceed to Canton for the performance of my duties. The official notification 
may be expected from Canton in the course of a few days. For the first time in the 
history of our intercourse with China, the principle is most formally admitted that an 
officer of a foreign sovereign, whose functions are purely public, should reside in a city 
of the empire. His Majesty's Government may depend upon my constant, cautious, and 
earnest efforts to improve the state of circumstances. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Charles Elliot. 

Therefore, this point of omission which the right hon. baronet 
made an article of charge against the Government was no charge 
at all ; for, two years before the rupture, the point had been fully 
conceded in the most formal and honourable manner by the 
Chinese authorities. And he woidd venture to say that in no 
subsequent letter was there any document which indicated that 
the place of residence of the Superintendent was any point in 
qua<»tion. Therefore, he said with confidence that the first of 
the right hon. baronet's omissions had not any groundwork on 
which it could rest. 
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The second charge was, that the Grovernment did not alter the 
Order in Council to direct the Superintendent as to his future 
commimications with the Government, and did not tell him not 
to communicate, as the supercargoes used to do, with the Chinese 
Government. To that alleged case of omission the answer was, 
that the Chinese Government had fully conceded the point. 
No2^otiations had taken place between Captain Elliot and the 
Chinese authorities, and the dispute was, in fact, at an end. As 
to the question which arose, it was about the use of the word 
" Pin ;" the point was easily answered, because Captain Elliot 
did not adhere to the construction which was put upon it. He 
must say that Captain Elliot, acting under the discretion which 
it was absolutely necessary that every Government should give to 
their officers at a distance, had given up the point of superscrip- 
tion, and therefore the second omission imputed to the British 
Government by the right hon. baronet had nothing to do with 
the present state of affairs. 

The third charge brought forward was, that the Grovernment 
had not provided a vessel of war to be stationed upon the Chinese 
coast, to be ready to act upon any emergency which might arise. 
What was the recommendation of the Duke of Wellington in 
reference to this very subject? It was, that a vessel of war 
should be off Canton ready to act until the trade of the British 
merchants should return to its proper channel. He wrote in 
reference to the state of things which existed at that time, but 
there was not one syllable in the despatch of the noble Duke 
which showed that that advice should extend beyond the con- 
tinuance of the existing circumstances. His Grace said that he 
should recommend that, until trade should resume its ordinary 
course, there shoidd always be within reach of Canton a stout 
frigate or vessel of war ready to act in case of necessity ; but 
this charge was not made until foiur years after that advice was 
given, in the course of which Sir Geoi^e Robinson had declared 
that affairs had been restored to their usual condition. The Duke 
of Wellington recommended that the fiigate should be there 
only until trade should take its regular course. The right hon. 
baronet had told the House that, subsequently to that. Sir George 
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Bobiiisou had brought about a peaceable state of affairs; and 
then^ after that, when circumstances had occurred which he 
would venture to say no human mind could have foreseen, it was 
wondered at, and fault was found, that no vessel was at the spot 
pointed out. He was confident that nothing was contained in 
any of the Duke of Wellington's prior despatches which could be 
taken to exhibit any desire on his part that there should be a 
naval force constantly upon the Canton station, to await any 
calamitous event which might take place. 

Then he came to the fourth charge, which he thought was the 
most important ; for those to which he had already referred he 
conceived that there existed no ground whatsoever. The fourth 
point was, that the English Go\'ernment, having legal authority 
to do so, had omitted to send to the Superintendent at Canton 
proper powers for the purpose of suppressing the illicit trade 
which they knew was carried on there. In the first place, during 
a considerable portion of time since the present Administration 
had been in office, there were stronger reasons in existence than 
there had been in the time of Lord Grey, or when the Duke of 
Wellington was Minister for Foreign Affairs, against sending 
over such powers. There was this plain and obvious reason, that 
down to the month of May, 1838, the Foreign Secretary had 
very strong reasons to believe that it was in the contemplation 
of the Government of China immediately to legalise the opium- 
trade, which had imdoubtedly been carried on in disobedience to 
the existing law. It was quite clear from these papers, though 
it was not easy to follow all the windings of Chinese policy, that 
in 1836 the attention of the Government of that country was 
called in a very peculiar manner to the opium-trade. The system 
under which that trade had been carried on was this — it had 
been prohibited by law, but comiived at in practice. The Chinese 
Government appeare<l to think that a worse state of things could 
not exist ; that it produced all the evUs of a contraband trade ; 
that it gave rise to as much intemperance as if there were no 
prohibition ; and, what they looked upon with equal r^ret, that 
the exportation of silver %vas likewise as great as if there was no 
prohibition upon it. That the then existing system could not 
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last^ seemed to have been the opinion of the Chinese authorities. 
Tang-Tzee, the able and ingenious President of the Sacrificial 
Offices — ^who, hewas sorry to perceive, had been dismissed, because 
dismissal in China, he believed, was a much more severe punish- 
ment than in England — ^had argued that it was unwise to prohibit 
the introduction of the drug ; that if it were desired by the 
people, whatever might be the abuse of it by intemperance, no 
prohibition could keep it out ; and that, as both the revenue and 
the morals of the people would suffer by the continuance of a 
contraband trade, it was desirable to make the trade legitimate^ 
and tax the importation of the article. But Tchu-Sung appeared 
to be one of that class of statesmen who, when they found that 
the laws were rendered nugatory, and that it was impossible to 
carry them into execution by altering their machinery, and by 
opposing public feeling, made them more stringent. Tchu-Sung 
informed the Emperor that he had discovered, in the course of 
his ministerial studies, that the mode in which Europe had 
established her empire in several parts of Asia was by the intro- 
duction of opium, which so weakened the intellect and enervated 
the bodies of the inhabitants, that they were easily pounced upon 
and made prisoners of by the Europeans. 

The opinion that the trade would be legalised was entertained 
by Captain Elliot ; and he could himself vouch for the jhct that 
the mercantile community of Calcutta, during a part of the year 
1837, decidedly believed that notification of the authorisation of 
the traffic by the Chinese Grovemment might be expected firom 
day to day. It was not until the month of May, 1838, that a 
despatch arrived at the Foreign Office, interfering with or putting 
an end to that expectation. That being the case, it was not 
strange that his noble friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
should have hesitated to send out an order to put down a trade 
which he had every reason to believe would have been made 
legitimate before such order could have reached the Chinese seas. 
But he (Mr. Macaulay) did not think it would have been at all 
desirable or right that such an order should have been sent out 
even in 1838. He thought that that House would have required 
of the Grovemment a very clear account indeed, a very strong 
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proof of the necessity or policy of such order ; and that, if they 
could not have furnished that proof, the House would have been 
justified in calling them to a sharp reckoning for sending out 
powers to the Superintendent authorising him to seize and send 
home any British subject who should have been found carrpug 
on a trade which that Superintendent might have prohibited. 
Without meaning to deny that there were extreme cases which 
authorised extreme powers, he must say that he conceived such 
powers as these were not to be lightly granted by any British 
Minister. He certainly should be comdnced, before he agreed 
to a vote of censure upon any Grovemment for not granting 
them, that, in the first place, there were gromids for supposing 
them to have been absolutely necessary ; and in the next, that 
their having been withheld was the cause of the unfortunate 
circumstances in which we were now placed with regard to China. 
He, however, felt satisfied that, whether their powers had been 
granted or withheld, those unfortunate circumstances woidd have 
taken place ; nay, more, he ventured to say that, if those powers 
had been granted, we should now find oiu^elves involved in 
hostilities Tiith China under circumstances of peculiar calamity 
and national dishonour. 

With regard to the practicability of carrying the order, if it 
had been given, into effect, he must say that it would have been 
impossible to put down the trade, except by the exertions of the 
Chinese themselves. The right hon. baronet was far too ex- 
perienced a member of the Government to suppose that, to 
suppress a lucrative trade, it was only necessary to issue a written 
edict. In England we had a preventive service, which cost half 
a million of money, which employed 6000 effective men and 
upwards of fifty cruisers, and yet everyone knew well that every 
article which was reasonably portable, which was much desired, 
and on which severe duties were imposed, was smuggled to a 
very great extent. It was known that the amount of brandy 
smuggled had been ordinarily 600,000 gallons every year, and of 
tobacco an amount not much less than the whole quantity regularly 
imported through the Custom House was conveyed into the 
coimtry by clandestine means. It has been proved, also, before 
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a Committee of the House, that no less than 4,000,000 lbs. of 
tobacco had been smuggled into Ireland, in opposition to the most 
effective preventive laws which existed in the world. Knowing 
this — knowing that the whole power of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons could not put an end to a lucrative traffic — could the 
House believe that a mere order could put a stop to the trade 
in opium ? Did they suppose that a traffic supported on the one 
hand by men actuated by the love of a drug from the intoxicating 
qualities of which they foimd it impossible to restrain themselves, 
and, on the other, by persons actuated by the desire of gain, 
could be terminated by the pubUcation of a piece of paper signed 
"Charles Elliot?" 

There never was a stronger proof of the impotence of Chinese 
power to keep out an article of traffic than that afforded l)y the 
year 1839. If the trade could have been stopped by them, it 
was impossible to suppose that Mr. Commissioner Lin would 
have caused the seizure of certain individuals, against some of 
whom there existed mere suspicion, whilst against others there 
was no hesitation in supposing that there was not the slightest 
ground for believing them implicated in the traffic which had 
been carried on. Could it be supposed even that, if the orders 
of Elliot had failed, the preventive service of China, had it been 
as effectual and as trustworthy as our own, would have been 
able to overcome the affection of the opium-eater for the drug 
upon which he feasted, or the longing of the merchant for the 
profit which he obtained ? If it coidd not be supposed to pro- 
duce so good a result, he would ask whether it were to be con- 
sidered that it woidd produce no effect at all? He believed 
that it would, and that the effect would have l)eeii this — that it 
would have driven the opium-trade from Canton, but would 
have spread it thi'oughout the coast of the whole country. The 
traffic would not have been carried on, indeed, any longer under 
the very eye of the commissioner, or in such a manner as that 
the traders might afterwards be called upon to answer for their 
offences in some English court, but they would remove from 
Canton, where an English society l)eing collected, their pro- 
ceedings would ])e watched with unremitting jealousy, but they 
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would have found that the lawless trade would have been 
carried on all along the coast^ by means infinitely more lawless 
than those which had been already adopted. The traders 
would have gone to a distance from the great port ; the whole 
east coast would have been covered with smugglers; and in 
their eflforts to secure the object which they had in view, they 
would have undoubtedly come in contact with the local autho- 
rities^ who would be unaccustomed to deal with European 
traders ; the mala prohibita of a contraband traffic would be 
converted into the mala per se, and smuggling would be turned 
into piracy, a crime of a much more heinous description. H 
imder the eye of an English society — consisting certainly of 
persons some of whom were suspected of being concerned in 
the trade, but many of whom were of the highest respectability — 
the traffic could not long be carried on without producing acts 
having some appearance of piracy, what could they expect when 
no man would have any judge of his own conduct but himself? 
It would be found that men being congregated in vessels for the 
purpose of carrying on the trade, would land for the purpose of 
procuring fresh supplies of provisions; that their demands 
would be refused; that they would attempt to seize them; 
wells would be poisoned, or four or five sailors, perhaps, going 
to fill their water-casks, would be captured; and that the 
demand for their liberation not being complied with, their 
comrades would proceed to bum and sack the neighbouring 
village. Similar circumstances had occurred in former in- 
stances ; and he saw no reason why, at the present time, scenes 
of equal atrocity should not occur. He believed, therefore, 
that if the smuggling trade had been removed fi^m Macao, and 
scattered along the coast in the manner which he had described, 
hostilities with China would have been the speedy and the 
inevitable consequence. 

What did they see in the proceedings of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, or of Mr. Commissioner Lin, to induce them to suppose 
that those hostilities would not have taken place? Com- 
missioner Lin had not hesitated to inflict severe punishment 
upon men whose characters were totally unsuspected ; and was 
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it likely that, if the events which he had endeavoured to 
describe had occurred along the coast of China, Lin would 
have been more scrupulous? Would he not have published 
some proclamation, setting forth that Captain Elliot had imder- 
taken to put a stop to the contraband trade, but that he had 
deceived him ; that he had pretended to command the discon- 
tuiuance of the traffic, but that he had issued fiJse edicts — ^for 
that it had been carried on along the whole coast, to an extent 
even greater than that to which it had before gone, and that 
therefore he would hold all Englishmen, who ought to have 
had the power to prevent all this, whether blameable or not 
blameable, as hostages, until the wrong which had been com- 
mitted should have been remedied ? That would have been the 
spirit of Mr. Commissioner Lin ; and therefore he said that, so 
far as he had been able to form a judgment, he believed that 
the positive prohibition of the opium-trade by Captain Elliot, 
unsupported by physical force, would have been inadequate to 
put the trade down. Did the right hon. baronet mean that 
this country should pay the expense of a preventive service for 
the whole coast of China? He knew that it was impossible 
that he, or anyone else, could for one moment advocate a 
doctrine so absurd; and he could not Imt repeat his firm 
belief that, by any course but that which had been adopted, 
the existing evils would only have been aggravated, and the 
rupture which had taken place would have been brought about 
in a manner still more calamitous, and still more dreadful. 

He had now gone, he thought, through the four charges on 
which the right hon. ])aronet rested his case ; and he declared 
most solemnly that it did not appear to him that, according to 
the terms of the motion which was before the House, to any one 
of the four omissions which were alleged to have been made 
was to be attributed that interruption of our friendly relations 
which was so deeply and so universally deplored. If he could 
believe that hon. gentlemen would vote, keeping in mind really 
what the proposition was, he should not have the smallest hesi- 
tation as to the result ; but he could not refrain from saying 
that some persons, for whose feelings of himianity he entertained 
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the highest respect, might possibly imagine that, in giving their 
assent to the motion, they were marking their disapprobation 
of the trade, which he regretted as deeply as they did. They had 
seen it asserted over and over again that the Grovemment was 
advocating the cause of the contraband trade, in order to force 
an opium war on the public ; but he thought that it was impos- 
sible to be conceived that a thought so absurd and so atrocious 
should have ever entered the minds of the British Ministry. Their 
course was clear. They might doubt whether it were wise for 
the Government of China to exclude fix)m that country a drug 
which, if judiciously administered, was powerful in assuaging 
pain and in promoting health, because it was occasionally used 
to excess by intemperate men — they might doubt whether it was 
Avise policy on the part of that Government to attempt to stop 
the efflux of precious metals from the country in the due course 
of trade. They learned from history — and almost every country 
afforded proof, which was strengthened by existing circumstances 
in England, to which he had already alluded — that no machinery, 
however powerful, had been sufficient to keep out of any country 
those luxuries which the people enjoyed or were able to purchase, 
or to prevent the efflux of precious metals, when it was demanded 
by the course of trade. What Great Britain could not effect 
with the finest marine, and the most trustworthy preventive 
service in the world, was not likely to be effected by the feeble 
efforts of the mandarins of China. 

But, whatever their opinions on these points might be, the 
Government of China alone, it must be remembered, was competent 
to decide ; that Government had a right to keep out opium, to 
keep in silver, and to enforce their prohibitory laws, by whatever 
means they might possess, consistently with the principles of 
public morality and of international law; and if, after having 
given fair notice of their intention to seize all contraband goods 
introduced into their dominions, they seized our opium, we had 
no right to complain ; but when the Government, finding that by 
just and lawful means they could not carry out their prohibition, 
resorted to measures unjust and unlawfiil, confined our innocent 
coimtrymen, and insulted the Sovereign in the person of her 
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representative, then he thought the time had arrived when it 
was fit that we should interfere. Whether the proceedings of 
the Chinese were or were not founded on humanity, was not now 
to be decided. 

Let them take the case of the most execrable crime that had 
ever been dignified by the name of a trade — the African slave- 
trade. The prosecution of that trade was made a misde- 
meanour, a felony, and finally piracy. We made treaties with 
foreign powers, and paid large sums of money to secure the 
object which we had in view; and yet it was perfectly noto- 
rious that, notwithstanding all the efibrts which we had made, 
slaves had been introduced from Africa into our colony of the 
Mauritius. Undoubtedly, it was our duty to put down the 
traffic which had so long been carried on with rigour, and to 
bring all ])crsons engaged in it to punishment ; but suppose a 
sliip under French colours was seen skidking imder the coast of 
the island, and that the governor had his eye upon it, and was 
satisfied that it was a slaver, and that it was waiting for an 
opportunity by night to run its cargo ; suppose the governor, 
not having a sufficient naval force to seize the vessel, should 
send and take thirty or forty French gentlemen resident in the 
island, some of them, perhaps, suspected of having been engaged 
in the trade, and some who had never fallen under any sus- 
picion, and lock them up. Suppose, amongst others, he had laid 
violent hands on the consul of Prance, saying that they should 
have no food till they produced the proprietor of the vessel; 
woidd not the French Government be in a condition to claim 
reparation ? and if so, would not the French Government have a 
right to exact reparation, if refused, by arms? Would it be 
enough for us to say, " Oh, but it is such a wicked trade, such a 
monstrous trade, that you have no right to quarrel with us for 
resorting to any means to put it down ?" The answer woidd 
be, " Are you not trampling upon a great principle by doing 
so ?" If such woidd be the answer of Prance, was it not fit and 
right that her Majesty shoidd demand reparation from China? 
They liad seen the success of the first great act of injustice per- 
petrated l)y that Government produce its natural eflfect on a 
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people i^oraut of the relative places they and we held in the 
scale of nations. The Imperial Commissioner began by confis- 
cating property ; his next demand was for innocent blood. A 
Chinese was slain ; the most careful inquiry had l)een made^ but 
was insuflScient to discover the slayer, or even the nation to 
which he belonged; but it was caused to be notified that^ 
guilty or not, some subject of the Queen's must be given up. 
Great Britain gave an unequivocal refusal to be a party to so 
barbarous a proceeding. The people of Canton were seized ; 
they were driven from Macao, suspected or not. Women with 
child, children at the breast, were treated with eqiud severity, 
were refused bread or the means of subsistence ; the innocent 
Lascars were thi'own into the sea ; an English gentleman was 
barbarously mutilated, and England found itself at once assailed 
with a fury unkno^vn to civilised countries. The place of this 
covmtry among nations was not so mean or ill ascertained that 
we should trouble ourselves to resist every petty slight which 
we might receive. Conscious of her power, England could bear 
that her Sovereign should be called a barbarian, and her people 
described as savages, destitute of every usefid art. When our 
ambassadors were obliged to undergo a degrading prostration in 
compliance with their regulations, conscious of our strength, we 
were more amused than irritated. But there was a limit to that 
forbearance. It would not have been worthy of us to take arms 
upon a small provocation, referring to rites and ceremonies 
merely; but everyone in the scale of civilised nations should 
know that Englishmen were ever living mider the protecting eye 
of their own country. 

He was much touched, and he thought that probably many 
others were so also, by one passage contained in the despatch of 
Captain Elliot, in which he commimicated his arrival at the 
fectory at Canton. ^Phe moment at which he landed he was 
surrounded by his coimtrymen in an agony of despair at their 
situation ; but the first step which he took was to order the flag 
of Great Britain to be taken firom the boat and to be planted in 
the balcony. This was an act wliich revived the drooping hopes 
of those who looked to him for protection. It was natural that 
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they should look with confidence on the victorious flag which 
was hoisted over them^ which reminded them that they belonged 
to a country imaccustomed to defeat, to submission, or to shame : 
which reminded them that they belonged to a country which had 
made the farthest ends of the earth ring with the fame of her ex- 
ploits in redressing the wrongs of her children ; that made the Dey 
of Algiers humble himself to the insulted consul ; that revenged 
the horrors of the Black Hole on the fields of Plessey ; that had 
not degenerated since her great Protector vowed that he would 
make the name of Englishman as respected as ever had been the 
name of Roman citizen. They felt that although far from their 
native country, and then in danger in a part of the world remote 
from that to which they must look for protection, yet that they 
belonged to a state which would not suffer a hair of one of its 
members to be harmed ^vith impunity. 

All were agreed upon this point of the question. He had 
listened with painfrd attention to the speech of the right hon. 
baronet, but he had not detected in it one word which implied 
that he was not disposed to insist on a just reparation for the 
offence which had been committed against us. With respect 
to the present motion, whatever its result might be, he could 
not believe that the House would agree to a vote of censure so 
gross, so palpable, or so unjust as that which was conveyed in 
its terms ; and he trusted that even if there was to be a change 
of men consequential upon the ponclusion of the debate, there 
would at all events be no change of measures. He had endea- 
voured to express his views and his opinions upon this subject, 
and he begged in conclusion to declare his earnest desii'c that 
this most rightful quarrel might be prosecuted to a triumphal 
close — that the bmve men to whom was intrusted the task of 
demanding that reparation which the circumstances of the case 
required might fulfil their duties with moderation, but with 
success — that the name, not only of English valour, but of English 
mercy, might be established ; and that the overseeing care of that 
gracious Providence which had so often brought good out of evil, 
might make the crime which had forced us to take those measures 
which had been adopted the means of promoting an everlasting 
peace, alike beneficial to England and to China. 
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INDIAN EMIGRATION TO THE MAURITIUS. 

June 4, 1840. 

On Lord John RusaeWa Motion for the Hmiae resolving iudf into 

Committee on the Colonial Fasseiigeri Bill. 

He entertained so high a respect for his right hon. and learned 
friend (Sir S. Lushington), and knew so well the services he had 
rendered to the cause of freedom, that he felt much pain in 
differing from him. But after the speech they had just heard, 
he was unwilling to give his vote without stating the grounds 
of it. He believed that, with respect to the general principle, 
there was little difterence between his right hon. friend and him- 
self. None knew better than his right hon. friend how important 
it was to remove labourers from districts where the popidation 
was thick and wages were low, to districts where the land was 
widely spread, and labour in demand. He would admit there 
might be exceptions — he thought that, wheresoever slavery 
existed, there ought to be restrictions placed upon immigration ; 
he was also of opinion that, while slavery existed in the West 
Indies, it was in the highest degree pernicious to the labouring 
population to permit the emigration from parts where the demand 
for laboiur was small to those where it was great. And he con- 
sidered that the system of slavery, separating, as it did altogether, 
the interest of the capitalist from that of the labourer, depriving 
the latter of the fair advantage which in a fi^e condition he had 
a right to expect from the fertile soil, and a great demand for 
his labour, rendered it necessary to impose a restriction upon the 
passage of the labourer from one country to another. But now, 
if there was any one part of the empire from which it was desirable 
to encourage emigration, it was India ; and if there was any part 
to which the tide should flow, it was the Mauritius. The wages 
in the latter place woidd be fifty times what the labourer received 
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in his native place. When he considered the state of the native 
peasantry of India^ he would say, with every respect for the 
sincere feelings of humanity which actuated those who were 
opposed to the present measure, that they might be betrayed 
by those very feelings into committing a great wrong upon that 
imfortunate population. He could state it as a fact, that at the 
time when the debates on the subject of these peasants were 
going on, while persons were speaking with the greatest horror 
of the new system of slave-trade, the Grovemor-Gteneral was 
obliged to turn out of his road to avoid the sight of these wretched 
peasants dying in the ditches from starvation, in consequence of 
low wages. He understood his right hon. friend to say that, as 
a general principle, they ought not to interfere with the free 
lalx)iu^rs removing from one part of the country to another; 
therefore, it would appear as if he contended that, in the present 
case, there were circumstances which counterbalanced the differ- 
ence between famine and plenty, and between twopence a day 
as wages and one shilling. 

His right hon. friend had spoken of [the disparity between the 
sexes. Had he heard the statement of his noble friend, he would 
have heard that measures were in view which would remedy that 
great evil. His right hon. friend had also spoken of the arti- 
fices, blameable in the highest degree, practised by the agents in 
the Mauritius ; but had he heard the speech of his noble friend, 
he woiUd have discovered tliat no agency would now be per- 
mitted, except such as was authorised by the Grovemment in 
India or the Government in the Mauritius. Had his right hon. 
friend heard the speech, he would also have discovered that it 
was intended to limit the contracts entered into to such a degree 
that the labourers would be at liberty to choose their masters, 
and that no contract was to last for a longer term than twelve 
months. That was a state of things under which no such evils 
would arise as those anticipated by his right hon. friend. With 
regard to the point that the language of these people was not 
understood in the Mauritius, his right hon. friend seemed to 
have overlooked the fact, that in that island were constantly 
to be found a considerable' number of the civil servants of the 
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East India Company, men of high respectability, character, and 
attainments. Those persons understood the language of the 
emigrants, and would naturally be disposed to fed a strong 
interest in their welfare. That circumstance alone would consti- 
tute a strong distinction between the case of the Mauritius and 
of the West Indies, which his right hon. friend had paralleled. 

With respect to some unfortunate circumstances in the past 
history of the Mauritius, he would say, without attempting to 
impute to his right hon. friend any other motives than those by 
which he was guided, and which were the purest and moet 
humane, that both his right hon. friend and the hon. member 
for Bridport had insisted too much upon that point. It was 
worth while to consider whether the last slave-trade, so long 
carried on in the Mauritius, were to be attributed entirelv to a 
lawless disposition and contempt for the mother-country, or 
whether it were not to be attributed to the feet that the Mauritius 
was close to the slave-market, while other colonies were more 
distant. There were many general local circumstances to induce 
the belief that the emigrants would be better off in the Mauritius, 
and return to their own country afterwards under better circum- 
stances from the Mauritius than fix)m the West Indies. He 
would say, then, looking at the papers, if he were asked whether 
the evils he saw there were those of the slave-trade such as 
existed between Africa and the West Indies, or those of the 
slave-trade as it existed between this country and tlie colonies on 
the other side of the Atlantic, he should say that the evils, 
tliough great and requiring correction, certainly belonged to the 
latter class. He would only add that he beUeved no persona — 
or few, at least — had felt more strongly than he had felt during 
the contest that took place on the subject of negro slavery. He 
would not say that he did not feel for those persons who were 
connected ^vith colonial property; and he declared that since 
that time, so far from regarding those proprietors with unfriendly 
feelings, there was no interest in the empire which he was more 
desirous to see in a flourishing and prosperous condition, because 
he believed that on the fate of the great experiment that had 
been tried depended the fate of slaves throughout the civilised 
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world. If, twenty years hence, those colonies in which slaven- 
continued should be able to point to those in which it had been 
abolished, ruined, and the plantations in them abandoned, then 
he woidd say that, although we should indeed have wiped a stain 
from our own land, he questioned whether we should have con- 
ferred a great and signal boon upon humanity in general. 
BeUeving, then, that the measure of his noble friend would have 
a tendency to promote the prosperity of the colonies by means at 
ouce just towards the labourer, and compatible with his freedom 
and comfort, he should give it his most cordial support. 
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REGISTRATION OF IRISH VOTERS. 

June 19, 1840. 

In Committee : On the RegistrcUion of Voters (Irela/id) Bill. 

I ENTERTAIN 80 great u respect for the eminent talents and 
legal acuteness of the right hon. gentleman who has jnst sat 
down (Sir E. Sugden), that it is with great diffidence I venture 
to oppose my opinion to that of the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman on the construction of a single clause. But when the 
right hon. and learned gentleman has emphatically, distinctly, 
and repeatedly assm*ed the Committee that the question on which 
they are to divide is, whether a person now on the register was 
to remain on it all his life, I cannot but say that it appears to me 
that the words of my noble friend's (Viscount Morpeth) amend- 
ment by no means bears out such a statement. My reading of 
the words is, that the voter should be continued on the register 
so long as his right of voting and the registry are to remain in 
force, which, under the present law, is not for the term of his 
life, but for the period of eight years. If I am correct in con- 
ceiving that the right hon. and learned gentleman has thus, from 
reading it but cursorily, mistaken my noble friend's amendment, 
I might well suppose that the right hon. and learned gentleman 
has not been altogether correct in his other remarks. I utterly 
deny that the smallest imputation of unfairness, of violation of 
parliamentary rule, or of want of perfect candour, can be brought 
against my noble friend. The question which my noble friend 
has brought forward is one of the gravest importance ; it is the 
question of re-investigation or no re-investigation, and is one 
which the Committee will repeatedly have to decide on during 
the progress of the Bill. It is a question which it is possible for 
any member of this House, without the slightest infringement of 
parliamentary nJe, to bring forward on the discussion of any 
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clause ill which it could with propriety be inserted. Considering 
the history of the noble lord^s (Lord Staidey) Bill — considering 
that on the question of going into Committee the noble lord had 
a majority of but three^ and that of that majority two hon. 
members declared themselves unfavourable to the principle of 
re-investigation^ two used language such as gave the House to 
understand that should the Bill come to a third reading, still 
containing that principle, they would vote against it — I think 
my noble friend was justified^ on the first occasion which pre- 
sented itself, in taking the opinion of the Committee on the 
great question of whether re-investigation was to remain the 
prominent defect of the Bill? 

Although it is the intention of Government to go fully and 
fairly into the Committee on the Bill, I entertain no expectation 
of any good result. I have no hope that any good measure can 
be made out of one so laboriously, so elaborately bad as that of 
the noble lord ; but if any efifectual alteration can be made, it 
must be made by a series of amendments like the present. By 
such alterations the Bill might, perhaps, leave the Committee 
what it purported to be — a Bill to amend the Registration. At 
present I can designate it by no other name than a Bill to take 
away the right of voting under the pretence of ascertaining it. 
I need hardly say that it is to no purpose that the Bill does not 
directly affect the right of voting, because there is no right 
which could not be annulled by indirect as well as by direct 
means, or by providing a tedious, troublesome, and costly mode 
of obtaining it. That was seen in all questions relating to the 
rights of property. It was to no purpose that, by the substantive 
law of the land, particular estates or sums of money l)elonged to 
a certain person, if that law were so expensive as only to enable 
him to obtain his right at a greater expense than the object was 
worth. There is not an hon. member in this House who has 
not at some time or other submitted to an imjust demand rather 
than run the risk of vexatious proceedings. If a law were 
brought into this House for the purpose of making justice ex- 
pensive, I should be justified in calling it a law of spoliation ; 
and so I think myself justified iH designatiiig a Bill the object of 
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which is disfranchisement under the name of registration. At 
the same time^ I have not the smallest doubt but that the Bill of 
the noble lord will remove some persons from the register who 
have not the smallest right to be there, in the same way as if 
we made a law making the Court of Requests as expensive as the 
House of Lords, many a groimdless action would be driven out 
of it ; but the question was, whether they would not be throwing 
difficulties in the way of the just as well as of the unjust claimant. 

Let the noble lord satisfy me that the impediments provided 
by this Bill woidd lie only in the way of fraudulent claimants^ 
and I will give him my support. But I see no provision to that 
eflTect in the Bill. I see that it goes to make registration costly 
and difficidt both for the fraudulent and the just claimant, and 
it is on the distinction between the two that the sense of the 
Committee will be taken. It provides repeated hearings of the 
same question — first before a subordinate, and then before an 
appellate tribunal. I beg o£ the Committee to consider to what 
extent that abuse may be carried under the BUI. Even the legal 
knowledge of the right hon. and learned gentleman will not 
enable him to find a parallel in any law, British or foreign, 
ancient or modem. It will not be necessary to select as matter 
of objection some point which has not been investigated before, 
for one and the same objection may be raised every time a new 
assistant-barrister comes to the country, or as often as a new 
judge goes the circuit. If I rightly understand the noble lord's 
Bill, an objection might be made in 1840 before the assistant- 
barrister ; fix)m that there might be made an appeal to the Court 
of Queen's Bench ; in 1841 it might l)e again brought before 
the assistant-barrister, and from him to the Court of Common 
Pleas ; in 1842 it might again come before the assistant-barrister, 
and then there was an appeal to the Court of Exchequer. Nay, 
further, should there be a new Chief Justice, it might be tried 
another year in the Court of Common Pleas. 

Now, I will venture to ask if the whole jurisprudence of the 
world contains anything which affords a parallel to such a 
system of le^slatioii ? I will venture to assert that there is no 
parallel, because, although there iss something like it in the 
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English system — and it is the vice of the system — yet there is 
only one trial ; but in any other respect I defy the noble lord to 
find a parallel in any country that ever called itself civilised. 
The noble lord said^ if that power of objection was not given^ 
persons would get upon the registry who had no legal right to 
be there. Did the noble lord imagine that there were no 
persons in possession of property in this country the judgments 
in whose favour were by no means justified? Did the noble 
lord imagine that all the damages awarded to plaintiffs by juries^ 
and that all the large sums which had been paid by the courts 
of law, were sanctioned by truth and justice? Did he not 
believe that there were many estates which were in the possession 
of wrong owners? But the courts of law could not and ought 
not to set these matters right by eternal re-investigation. Sup- 
pose an injured man had come and said that the judgment 
obtained against him was erroneous — ^that he had procured the 
evidence, that he had found in the bottom of a chest an old 
paper which would establish his claim, that he had been taken 
by surprise ; the court might naturally say that they regretted 
the hardship of the case, but it would be impossible for them to 
go on hearing and re-hearing the case twenty or thirty or fifty 
times. That the noble lord^s Bill admitted ; and it required no 
great stretch of imagination to suppose a case in which the voter 
might be objected to 120 or 130 times in the course of his life. 
I have not the smallest doubt that if we went on hearing criminal 
cases over and over again, we should at length hang some great 
ruffians. I have no doubt that, if a man brought an action over 
again for the same cause, some cases of importance might be 
set right ; but it has been ruled over and over again that it was 
better occasionally that some wrong should be endured than 
that the rights of society should be constantly interfered with ; 
and why should they depart firom that {Hinciple in the single 
case of the franchise? 

No doubt, the Bill would exclude many dishonest voters ; but 
the question was, what would be its efiect on the honest voter? 
All the objections in the Bill were common to the rightfiil and 
the wrongfiil claimant. The vexation and expense of travelling, 
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of appeariug before the judge, of severe cross-examinatioiis, of 
brow-beatings, and reflections upon his int^rity, were all 
common to the rightful as well as the wrongful claimant. But 
did the noble lord believe that a case never broke down unless 
when a man went with a firaudulent intention? Did he not 
know that the accidental absence of a witness, or direct perjury 
(for if the noble lord imputed so much on the side of the 
claimant, surely he might allow a little on the side of the 
objectors), would break down the claim ? Was he not aware 
that men, who thought they had a good right, were frequently 
withheld from pressing it in a court of law, because they were in 
doubt whether they could establish it satisfactorily ? or had the 
noble lord never heard of the uncertainty of the law ? If out of 
one hundred honest claimants only four or five were defeated, or 
saddled with costs, could anyone doubt that that would act to 
the injury of the honest claimant ? Almost every clause of the 
noble lord's Bill for keeping out the Avrongful, acted just as 
effectually against the rightfiil claimant. The noble lord had 
drawn a pretty picture of an unfortunate claimant being opposed 
by a pauper ; but the noble lord should recollect that property 
was the best of qualiflcations — that the claim of the rich man 
must be a valid one, and that it was much more likely that the 
case might be reversed. 

I will suppose another case — ^the case of a man of great wealth, 
and of imperious, obstinate, and arbitrary temper — one of those 
men who, as has been said by my lamented and valued Mend, 
in words which should be engraven on his tomb, thought much 
of the rights of property, and littie of its duties. I will suppose 
that man willing to spend £6000 or £7000 a year in securing 
the command of a county : that, every man knew, would not be 
impossible even in England. I will not mention any recent 
transaction; I do not wish to mix up personalities with this 
serious debate ; but we all know that a certain man now dead, 
provoked by the opposition he received in a certain town, vowed 
that he would make the grass grow in its streets, and he kept 
his vow. Another ejected 400 voters in one county, and entered 
15 criminal and 235 civil actions. Such a man could easily 
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command an Irish coimty. It would only be a picture less in 
his gallery, or an antique gem the less in his collection. The 
cost would be but as dust imder Ins feet^ compared with the 
pleasure of domination. I have no hesitation in sa}riug that 
every clause in the noble lord's Bill tends to harass and obstruct 
the voter in obtaining his just rights. The effect^ in short, 
would be, that a great many would abandon the claim alto- 
gether. The franchise was a sacred public trust, which should 
be used for the benefit of the public; and yet, when honestly 
seeking that, their pecuniary interests were to be seriously 
affected. You should also take into consideration that men did 
not go to the registry with the same spirit with which they 
went to the poll. There had been few registrations since 1826, 
at which a general election was expected ; and men who, when 
the candidates were declared, and when perhaps the fate of a 
Ministry was to be sealed, would pay £50 or run any trouble to 
record their votes in a hard-fought election, would hardly go 
across the street to register. Therefore, you ought rather to 
encourage than discourage registration. Yet, supposing a Par- 
liament to last seven years, the noble lord's Bill would expose 
the voter to fourteen law-suits, against which what human 
fortitude or human patriotism could stand out? — and this was 
the principle which the House was now called upon to assert or 
reject. 

Sir, there is another consideration which applies specially to 
Ireland — that is, the state of the franchise. It is impossible 
to separate that from the subject of registration ; it is impos- 
sible to have a perfect law of registration — that is, one which 
shall throw the greatest difficulties in the way of the wrongful, 
and every facility in the way of the rightful claimant ; but it is 
still open for you to distinguish as clearly as possible which are 
the rightful and which are the wrongful claimants, and how 
can I decide upon a question like this without looking at the 
state of the franchise ? It is impossible not to feel how much 
more the Irish franchise is restricted, as compared with the 
English, even by the Reform Bill — ^how much it is restricted 
even below what Pitt, and Castlereagh, and Grenville, and 
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Windham considered to be just. Looking at statistics, I find 
that Westmoreland, with httle more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
and covered by naked hills and barren moors, has more voters 
than any Irish county — ^thau Tipperary with 400,000 inhabitants, 
or Cork with 800,000. Sir, I cannot think that even the supe- 
riority of England in point of property can explain so enormous 
a disparity ; and, whatever way I look at the question, I think 
that the Irish franchise ought to be rather extended than re- 
stricted — if it is to be altered at all — and I do not pledge 
myself to support any proposition for its extension. But if I 
hesitate to interpose to make it better, I will not lay violent 
hands upon it to make it worse; and strong as is my regard 
for the great settlement of 1832, I will never consent to make 
it final as against the people alone ; and if not restoring what 
it took away, I will not consent to withdraw the smallest portion 
of what it gave. 

But, sir, this is not an Irish merely, it is an imperial question. 
I hope and trust that, if the Bill is to pass at all, it will pass 
modified by the amendment proposed to-night, and by others 
conceived in the same spirit. But if not, I shall regard it as 
the first step in a great retrograde movement — as the beginning 
of a scheme of which the object is to undo what was done by 
the Reform Bill. I do not beheve the Reform Bill would be 
directly attacked. Much as hon. gentlemen have talked of re- 
action, they well know that there has been no re-action here — 
they well know that it would not be safe to attempt to despoil 
our great cities and towns of political power, and confer it again 
on old walls and mouldering towers. But what cannot be done 
directly may be done indirectly. It matters not what franchise 
is conferred, if the means of acquiring it are restricted. It 
matters not how well the law of rights is frumed, if not accom- 
panied by as efiicient a law of remedies: power that can be 
obtained only by wealth or time, though nominally given to the 
many, is really given only to the few. Let us have the most 
democratic Reform Bill, and let the noble lord frame our regis- 
tration, and political power may yet be in the hands of the 
aristocracy and its tools. The Opposition b^n with Ireland, 
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and they are wise. Distance^ difference of religious belief — 
perhaps^ that unMendly feeling, the natural effect of much wrong 
inflicted, and much wrong endured — may have deterred the 
people of this country from resenting the insult offered to the 
Irish nation as they would have resented the same insult to 
themselves. But, sir, I grieve for the short-sightedness of my 
countrymen ; Ireland is the first field — it will not be the last. 
I believe this struggle is just as much for Yorkshire and Kent 
as Cork and Kerry. And the day when the constituencies 
worked upon by this Bill shall send up to this House repre- 
sentatives r^arded by the Irish people as enemies, will be dark 
and dreary for the liberties of England. 

But it is not necessary that I should resort to topics like these. 
The derisive expressions of gentlemen opposite, I suppose inti- 
mate that they would be imjust to Ireland alone. Well, whether 
they mean this injustice to be confined to Ireland or to extend 
to England, I hardly know how to express my reprobation of so 
odious and disgusting a measure. The people of Ireland have 
been already hardly enough used. When we granted them 
religious emancipation, we took away thdr franchise. By the 
Reform Bill, a very small portion of what was before taken away 
was restored ; and now the noble lord by this Bill would take 
away the Uttle which the Reform Bill bestowed. There is only 
one Bill on the table relative to the r^istration in England — a 
Bill laid on the table by the same hand that laid the Reform 
Bill there, and one worthy of that hand. But^ as regards Ire- 
land, we are now discussing a Bill made up of the very worst 
features of all the Bills that have been of late years introduced 
on the subject of registration — of the English system, of the 
system at present existing in Ireland, and of the ill-considered 
plan of Sir Michael O'Loglden. Yes ! the ill-considered plan 
of Sir Michael O'Loghlen. Each and all of these systems liave 
been made to contribute their evil, but not one of their redeem- 
ing, qualities ; and the noble lord, out of those evil qualities, has 
framed his Bill. What must be the feelings of the people of 
Ireland when they compare that Bill with the Bill laid on the 
table by my noble friend for the settlement of the registration 
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system in England? To perpetuate differences and to excite 
discord seems to be the object of the noble lord. Not such was 
the spirit in which the great Minister who carried the Act of 
Union treated the people of Ireland. The words which he quoted 
seem to have been foigotten by the noble lord. 

ParibuB Be legibiu ainb» 
Invicte Rentes astema in foddera mittaat. 

These were the sentiments of the promoter of the Act of Union. 
I venerate that great measure. I am ready to defend it against 
the open enmity of the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
as against the still more dangerous friendship of the noble lord. 
I am satisfied that for every repealer made by the eloquence of 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, ten would be produced 
by the Bill of the noble lord, if it passed in its present shape, 
and unmitigated. Should a universal cry for repeal of the 
Union arise in Ireland on the passing of the BiU, I should not 
regard it in any other light than as the natural succession of 
effect and cause. It would be puerile — nay, it would be hypo- 
critical — to go on misgoverning, and to pretend to hope that the 
results of good government would follow ; to assume that those 
whom we treat as ahens ought to feel towards us as brothers — 
to oppose agitation and multiply the grievances by which agita- 
tion is alone supported, and by which it was originated — to 
raise the cry of civil war whereon the people of Ireland called 
for a repeal of the legislative Union, and at the very time when 
you are taking steps to annul all those rights and privileges 
without which the legislative Union would be but an empty 
name. 
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LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 
Fbbruabt 5, 1841. 

On the Ord^r of the Day for the Secatul Reading of the Copyright BiU, 

Though^ sir^ it is in some sense agreeable to approach a subject 
with which political animosities have nothing to do^ I offer myself 
to your notice witli some reluctance. It is painftil to me to take 
a course which may possibly be misimderstood or misrepresented 
as unfriendly to the interests of literatiure and literary men. It 
is painful to me^ I will add^ to oppose my hon. and learned 
fiiend (Mr. Serjeant Talfourd) on a question which he has taken 
up firom the purest motives, and which he regards with a parental 
interest. These feelings have hitherto kept me silent when the 
law of copyright has been mider discussion. But as I am, on 
foil consideration, satisfied that the measure before us will, if 
adopted, inflict grievous injury on the public, without conferring 
any compensating advantage on men of letters, I think it my 
duty to avow that opinion and to defend it. 

The flrst thing to be done, sir, is to settle on what principles 
the question is to be argued. Are we free to legislate for the 
public good, or arc we not ? Is this a question of expediency, or 
is it a question of right ? Many of those who have written and 
petitioned against the existing state of things treat the question 
as one of right. The law of Nature, according to them, gives to 
every man a sacred and indefeasible property in his own ideas, in 
the firuita of his own reason and imagination. The Legislature 
has, indeed, the power to take away this property, just as it has 
the power to pass an act of attainder for cutting off an innocent 
man^s head without a trial. But as such an act of attainder 
would be legal murder, so would an act invading the right of an 
author to his copy be, according to these gentlemen^ legal rob- 
ber)'. Now, sir, if this be so, let justice be done, ant vliat H 
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may. I am not prepared^ like my kou. and learned firiend, to 
agree to a compromise between right and expediency, to commit 
an injustice for the public convenience. But I must say that his 
theory soars far beyond the reach of my faculties. It is not 
necessary to go, on the present occasion, into a metaphysical 
inquiry about the origin of the right of property, and certainly 
nothing but the strongest necessity would lead me to discuss a 
subject so likely to be distasteful to the House. I agree, I own, 
with Paley, in thinking that property is the creature of the law, 
and that the law which creates property can be defended only on 
this groimd, that it is a law beneficial to mankind. But it is 
unnecessary to debate that point. For even if I believed in a 
natural right of property, independent of utility and anterior to 
Ic^lation, I should still deny tliat this right could survive the 
original proprietor. 

Few, I apprehend, even of those who have studied in the 
most mystical and sentimental schools of moral philosophy, will 
be disposed to maintain that there is a natural law of suooesBiou 
older and of higher authority tlian any human code. If there 
be, it is quite certain that we have abuses to reform much more 
serious than any connected with the question of copyright. For 
this natural law can be onlv one, and the modes of succession in 
the Queen's dominions are twenty. To go no further than 
England, land generally descends to the eldest sou. In Kent 
the sons share and sliarc alike ; in many districts the youngest 
takes the whole. Formerly a i)ortion of a man's personal pro- 
perty was secured to his family. It was only of the residue that 
he could dispose by will. Now he can dispose of the wIm^ by 
will. But a few years ago, you enacted that the will should not 
be valid unless there were two witnesses. If a man dies intestate, 
his personal property generally goes according to the statute of 
distributions. But there arc local customs which modify that 
statute. Now, which of all these systems is conformed to the 
eternal standard of right? Is it primogenitiure, or gavelkind, 
or borough English ? Are wills jwre divino ? Are the two 
witnesses jure divino ? Might not the pars rationabilis of our 
old law Ixave as fair a claim to be rcg:arded as of celestial iusti- 
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tution? Was the statute of distributions enacted in heaven 
long before it was adopted by Parliament? Or is it to custom 
of York^ or to custom of London^ that this pre-eminence 
belongs ? 

Surely^ sir^ even those who hold that there is a natural right 
of property must admit that rules prescribing the manner in 
which the effects of deceased persons shall be distributed are 
purely arbitrary, and originate altogether in the will of the 
Legislature. If so, sir, there is no controversy between my hon. 
and learned firiend and myself as to the principles on which this 
question is to l)e argued. For the existing law gives an author 
copyright during his natural life ; nor do I propose to invade 
that privilege, which I should, on the contrary, be prepared to 
defend strenuously against any assailant. The point in issue is, 
how long after an author's death the State shall recc^nise a 
copyright in his representatives and assigns ? and it can, I think, 
hardly be disputed by any rational man that this is a point 
which the Legislature is firee to determine in the way wliich 
may appear to be most conducive to the general good. We 
may now, therefore, I think, descend from these high regions, 
where we are in danger of being lost in the clouds, to firm 
gromid and clear light. Let us look at this question Uke l^is- 
lators, and, after fidrly balancing conveniences and inconve- 
niences, pronounce between the existing law of copyright and 
the law now proposed to us. 

The question of copyright, sir, like most questions of civil 
prudence, is neither black nor white, but grey. The system of 
copyright hati great advantages and great disadvantages ; and it 
is our business to ascertain what these are, and then to make an 
arrangement under which the advantages may be as far as 
possible secured, and the disadvantages as fisu' as possible ex- 
cluded. The chai^ which I bring against my hon. and learned 
friend's Bill is this — that it leaves the advantages nearly where 
they arc at present, and increases the disadvantages at least 
fourfold. The advantages arising fix)m a system of copyright 
are obvious. It is desirable that we should have a supply of 
good ]KX)ks; we cannot have such a supply unless men of 
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lettei*s ai'e liberally remuucrated ; and the least objectionable 
way of remmierating them is by means of copyright. You 
cannot depend for literary instruction and amusement on the 
leisure of men occupied in the pursuits of active life. Such 
men may occasionally produce pieces of great merit. But you 
must not look to them for works which require deep meditation 
and long research. Such works you can expect only from 
persons who make literature the business of their lives. Of 
these persons, few Avill be found among the rich and the noble. 
The rich and the noble arc not impelled to intellectual exertion 
by necessity. They may be impelled to intellectual exertion by 
the desire of distinguishing themselves, or by the desire of 
benefiting the community. But it is generally within these 
walls that they seek to signalise themselves and to serve their 
fellow-creatures. Both their ambition and their public spirit, 
in a country like this, naturally take a political turn. It is, 
then, on men whose profession is literature, and whose private 
means are not ample, that you must rely for a supply of 
valuable books. Such men must be remunerated for their 
literar}'^ labour. And there are only two ways in wliich they 
can be remunerated. One of those ways is patronage; the 
other is copyright. There have been times in which men of 
letters looked, not to the public, but to the Government, or to a 
few great men, for the reward of their exertions. It was thus 
in the time of Msecenas and Pollio at Rome, of the Medici at 
Florence, of Louis the Fourteenth in France, of Lord Halifax 
and Lord Oxford in this coimtry. Now, sir, I well know that 
there are cases in which it is fit and graceful — nay, in which it 
is a sacred duty — ^to reward the merits or to relieve the dis- 
tresses of men of genius by the exercise of this species of 
liberality. But these cases are exceptions. I can conceive no 
system more fatal to the integrity and independence of literary 
men, than one under which they should be taught to look for 
their daily bread to the favour of Ministers and nobles. I can 
conceive no system more certain to turn those minds which are 
formed by nature to be the blessings and ornaments of our 
species into its scandal and its pest. 
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We have, then, only one resource left. We must betake our- 
selves to copvright, be the inconveniences of copyright what 
they may. Those inconveniences, in truth, are neither few nor 
small. Copyright is monopoly, and produces all the effects 
which the general voice of mankind attributes to monopoly. 
My hon. and learned friend talks very contemptuously of those 
who are led away by the theory that monojioly makes things 
dear. That monopoly makes things dear is certainly a theory, 
as all the great truths which have been established by the 
experience of all ages and nations, and which are taken for 
granted in all reasonings, may be said to be theories. It is a 
theory m the same sense in which it is a theory that day and 
night follow each other, that lead is heavier than water, that 
bread nourishes, that arsenic poisons, that alcohol intoxicates. 
If, as my hon. and learned friend seems to hold, the whole 
world is hi the wrong on this point — if the real effect of 
monopoly is to make articles good and cheap, why does he 
stop short in his career of change ? Why does he limit the 
operation of so salutary a principle to sixty years ? Why does 
he consent to anything short of a perpetuity? He told us 
that in consenting to anything short of a perpetuity, he was 
making a compromise between extreme right and expediency. 
But if his opinion about monopoly be correct, extreme right 
and expediency would coincide. Or, rather, why should we not 
restore the monopoly of the East India trade to the East India 
Company ? Why should we not rexdve all those old monopolies 
which, in Elizabeth's reign, galled our fathers so severely that, 
maddened by intolerable wrong, they opposed to their sovereign 
a resistance before which her haughty spirit quailed for the 
first and for the last time ? Was it the cheapness and excel- 
lence of commodities that then so violently stirred the indig- 
nation of the English people ? I believe, sir, that I may safely 
take it for granted that the effect of monopoly generally 
is to make articles scarce, to make them dear, and to make 
them bad. And I may with equal safety challenge my hon. 
friend to find out any distinction between copyright and other 
privileges of the same kind — any reason why a monopoly of 

u 
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books should {produce « an effect directly the reverse of that 
which was produced by the East India Compaay's monopoly of 
tea, or by Lord Essex's monopoly of sweet wines. 

Thus, then, stands the case. It is good that authors be 
remunerated ; and the least exceptionable way of remunerating 
them is by a monopoly. Yet monopcJy is an evil. For the 
sake of the good, we must submit to the evil; but the evil 
ought not to last a day longer than is necessary for the purpose 
of securing the good. Now, I Avill not affirm that the existing 
law is perfect, that it exactly hits the point at which the 
monopoly ought to cease ; but this I confidently say, that it is 
very ranch nearer that point than the law proposed by my hon. 
and learned friend. For, consider this : the evil effects of the 
monopoly are proportioned to the length of its duration. But 
the good effects for the sake of which wc bear with the evil 
effects ai'c by no means proportioned to the length of its 
duration. A monopoly of sixty years produces twice as much 
(ivil as a monopoly of thirty years, and thrice as much evil as 
a monopoly of twenty years. But it is by no means the fact 
that a posthumous monopoly of sixty years gives to an author 
tliriee as much pleasure and thrice as strong a motive as 
a posthumous monopoly of twenty years. On the contrary, 
the difference is so small as to l^e hardly perceptible. We all 
know how faintly we are affected by the prospect of very 
distant advantages, even when they are advantages which we 
may reasonably hope that we shall ourselves enjoy. But an 
advantage that is to be enjoyed more than half a century after 
we are dead, by somebody, we know not whom — ^perhaps by 
somebodv unborn, bv somebodv utterly imconnected with us — 
is really no motive to action. It is verj' probable that, in the 
course of some genei*ations, land in the miexplored and un- 
mapped heart of the Australian continent will be very valuable.* 
But there is none of us who would lay down five pounds for a 
whole province in the heart of the Australian continent. We 
know that neither we, nor anybody for whom we care, will 

*• Tho contint;r*iicy hore alhulod to bv Mr. Macaulay i8 very likely t<> oocnr in a 
much hriofpr piTiod than he then antieipat'ed, if it hna not, indeed, already come to pans. 
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ever receive a farthing of rent from s^oh a province. And a 
man is very little moved by the thought that in the year 2000 
or 2100 somebody who claims through him will emjdoy more 
shepherds than Prince Esterhazy, and will have the finest 
house and gallery of pictures at Victoria or Sydney. 

Now, this is the sort of boon which my lion, and learned 
friend holds out to authors. Considered as a boon to them, it 
is a mere nullity ; but, considered as an impost on the public, it 
is no nullity, but a very serious and fatal reaUty. I will take an 
example. Dr. Johnson died fifty-six years ago. If the law 
were what my hon. and learned friend wishes to make it, some- 
body would now have the monopoly of Dr. Jolinson's works. 
Who that somebody would be, it is impossible to say ; but we 
may venture to guess. I guess, then, that it would have been 
some bookseller, who was the assign of another bookseller, 
who was the grandson of a third bookseller, who had bought the 
cop}Tight of Black Frank, the Doctor's servant, in 1785 or 1786. 
Now, would the knowledge that this copyright would exist in 
1841 have been a source of gratification to Johnson ? Would 
it have stimulated his exertions? Would it have once drawn 
him out of his bed before noon ? Would it have once cheered 
him imder a fit of the spleen ? Would it have induced him to 
give us one more allegory, one more life of a poet, one more 
imitation of Juvenal? I firmly beUevc not. I firmly believe 
that a hundred years ago, when he was writing our debates for 
the " Gentleman's Magazine,'' he would very much i-ather have 
had twopence to buy a plate of shin of beef at a cooVs shop mider- 
ground. Considered as a reward to him, the difference between 
a twenty years' term and a sixty years' term of posthumous 
copyright, woidd have been notliing or next to nothing. But is 
the diiference nothing to us ? I can buy Rasselas for sixpence ; 
I might have had to give five shillings for it. I can buy the 
Dictionary — ^thc entire genuine Dictionary — ^for two guineas, 
perhaps for less ; I might have had to give five or six guineas 
for it. Do I grudge this to a man like Dr. Johnson? Not at 
all. Show me that the prospect of this boon roused him to any 
vigorous eflbrt, or sustained his spirits under depressing cinjum- 
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stances, and 1 am (juitc willing to pay the price of snch an 
object, heavy as that price is. But what 1 do complain of is, 
that my circumstances are to be worse, and Johnson^s none the 
better; that I am to give five pounds for what to him was not 
worth a farthing. 

The principle of copyright is this : it is a tax on readers for 
the purpose of giving a bounty to writers. The tax is an ex- 
ceedingly bad one — it is a tax on one of the most innocent and 
most salutary of human pleasures ; and let us never forget that 
a tax on innocent pleasures is a premium on vicious pleasures. 
1 admit, however, the necessity of giving a bounty to genius and 
learning. In order to give such a boimty, I willingly submit 
even to this severe and burdensome tax ; nay, I am ready to 
increase the tax, if it can be shown that by so doing I should 
proportionably increase the bounty. My complaint is, that my 
hon. and learned friend doubles, triples, quadruples the tax, and 
makes scarcely any perceptible addition to the bounty. To 
recur to the case of Dr. Johnson — what is the additional 
amount of taxation which would have been levied on the public 
for Dr. Johnson^s works alone, if my hon. and learned friend's 
Bill had been the law of the land ? I have not data sufficient 
to form an opinion. But I am confident that the taxation on 
his Dictionary alone would have amoimted to many thousands 
of pounds. In reckoning the whole additional sum which the 
holders of his copyrights would have taken out of the pockets of 
the public during the last half-century at twenty thousand 
pounds, I feel satisfied that I very greatly underrate it. Now, 
I again say that I think it but fair that we shoidd pay twenty 
thousand pounds in consideration of twenty thousand pomids' 
worth of pleasure and encouragement received by Dr. Johnson. 
But I think it very hard that we should pay twenty thousand 
pounds for what he would not have valued at five shillings. 

My hon. and learned friend dwells on the claims of the 
posterity of great writers. Undoubtedly, air, it would be very 
pleasing to see a descendant of Shakspeare living in opulence 
on the fruits of his great ancestor's genius. A house maintained 
in splendour by such a patrimony would be a more interesting 
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and striking object than Blenheim is to us, or than Strath- 
fieldsaye ^ill be to our children. But, unhappily, it is scarcely 
possible that, under any system, such a thing can come to pass. 
My hon. and learned friend does not propose that copyright 
shall descend to the eldest son, or shall be bound up by irrevocable 
entail. It is to be merely personal property. It is, therefore, 
highly improbable that it will descend during sixty years, or half 
that term, from parent to child. The chance is, that more people 
than one will have an interest in it. They will in all probability 
sell it and divide the proceeds. The price which a bookseller 
will give for it will bear no proportion to the sum which he will 
afterwards draw from the public, if his speculation proves 
successful. He will give little, if anything, more for a term of 
sixty years than for a term of thirty or five-and-twenty. The 
present value of a distant advantage is always small ; but when 
there is great room to doubt whether a distant advantage will be 
any advantage at all, the present value sinks to almost nothing. 
Such is the inconstancy of the public taste, that no sensible 
man will venture to pronoimce, with confidence, what the sale 
of any book published in our days will be in the years between 
1890 and 1900. The whole fashion of thinking and writing 
has often imdergone a change in a much shorter period than 
that to which my hon. and learned friend would extend post- 
humous copyright. What would have been considered the best 
literary property in the earlier part of Charles the Second's 
reign ? I imagine, Cowley's Poems. Overleap sixty years, and 
you are in the generation of which Pope asked, " Who now reads 
Cowley?'' What works were ever expected with more im- 
patience by the public than those of Lord Bolingbroke, which 
appeared, I think, in 1754? In 1814, no bookseller would have 
thanked you for the copyright of them all, if you had offered it 
to him for nothing. What would Paternoster-row give now for the 
copyright of Hayley's " Triiunphs of Temper," so much admired 
within the memory of many people still living ? I say, therefore, 
that, from the very nature of literary property, it will almost 
always pass away from an author's family ; and I say that the 
price given for it to the family will bear a very small proportion 
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to the tax which the purdiaser^ if his speculation turns out well, 
will in the course of a long series erf years levy on the public. 

If^ sir, I wished to find a strong and perfect illustration of 
the eflects which I anticipate from long copyright, I should 
select — ^my hon. and learned friend will be surprised — I should 
select the case of MUton^s grand-daughter. As often as this 
Bill has been under discussion, ihe fate of Milton's grand-daughter 
has been brought forward by the advocates of monopoly. M7 
hon. and learned friend has repeatedly told the story with great 
eloquence and efiect. He has dilated on the sufferings, on the 
abject poverty, of this ill-fated woman, the last of an illustrious 
race. He tiells us that, in the extremity of her distress, Garridc 
gave her a benefit, that Johnson wrote a prologue, and that the 
public contributed some hundreds of pounds. Was it fit, he 
asks, that she should receive, in this ele^nosynary form, a small 
portion of what was in truth a debt? Why, he asks, instead of 
obtaining a pittance from charity, did she not live in comfort 
and luxury on the proceeds of the sale of her ancestor's worics? 
But, sir, will my hon. and learned friend tell me that this 
event, which he has so ofiben and so pathetically described, was 
caused by the shortiiess of copyright? Why, at that time the 
duration of copyright was longer than even he, at present, 
proposes to make it. The mcmopoly lasted, not sixty years, but 
for ever. At the time at which Milton's grand-daughter asked 
charity, Milton's works were the exclusive property of a book- 
seller. Within a few months of the day on which the benefit 
was given at Garrick's theatre, the holder of the copyright of 
" Paradise Lost" — I think it was Tonson — apjdied to the Court of 
Equity for an injunction against a bookseller who had published 
a cheap edition erf the great epic poem, and obtained his injunc- 
tion. The representation of " Comus" was, if I remember rightly, 
in 1750, the injunction in 1752. 

Here, then, is a perfect illustration of what I conceive to be 
the effect of long copyright. Milton's works are the property 
of a single publisher. Everybody who wants them must buy 
them at Tonson's shop, and at Tonson's price. Whoever 
attempts to undersell Tonson is haj*assed with l^al proceedi&gs. 



Thousauds who would gladly posHcsE a copy of " Paradise Loef ' 
must forego that great enjoyment. And what, in the mean time, 
is the situation of the only person for whom we can siqipose that 
the author, protected at such a coot to the public, was at all 
interested? Slio is reduced to utter destitution. Milton's 
worl» are under a monopoly. Milton's grand- daughter is 
starving. The reader is pillaged, but the writer's family is not 
enriched. Society is taxed doubly. It has to give an exorbitant 
price for the poems, and it has at the same time to give alms to 
the only simiviug descendant of the poet. 

But this is not all. I think it right, sir, to call the attention 
of the House to an evil which is, perhaps, more to be apprehended 
when an author's copyright remains in the hands of his family, 
than when it is transferred to booksellers. I seriously fear that, 
if such a measure as this should be adopted, many valuable 
wiwks will be either totally suppressed or grievously mutilated. 
I can prove that this danger is not chimerical ; and I am quite 
certain that, if the danger be real, the safeguards which my hon. 
and learned friend has devised arc altogether nugatory. That 
the danger is not chimerical may easily be shown. Most of us, 
I am sure, have known persons who, very erroneously, as I 
Hitnk, but from the best motives, would not choose to reprint 
Fielding's novels, or Gibbon's " History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire." Some gentlemen may, perhaps, be of 
opinion that it would be jk> well if " Tom Jones" and Gibbon's 
Historj' were never reprinted. I will not, then, dwell on these 
or similar cases. I will take cases respecting which it is not 
likely that there wilt be any difference of opinion here — cases, 
too, in which the danger of which I now speak is not matter 
of supposition, but matter of fact. Take Richardson's novels. 
Wbatcvcr 1 may, on the present occasion, think of my hon. and 
learned friend's judgment as a legislator, I must always respect 
his judgment as a critic. He will, I am sure, nay that Kichard- 
son's novels arc among the most ^uliiable, (Hoa^^bc uiofit 
original works in our language. No writingn j^^^^lL mort' 
to raise the fame of English geEdi&i in fcraa^^^^^^^^^o 
writings arc more deeply pathetic- No i 
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Shakspeare excepted, show such profound knowledge of the 
human heart. As to their moral tendency, I can cite the most 
respectable testimony. Dr. Johnson describes Richardson as 
one who had taught the passions to move at the command of 
virtue. My dear and honoured friend Mr. Wilbcrforce, in his 
celebrated religious treatise, when speaking of the unchristian 
tendency of the fashionable novels of the eighteenth century, 
most distinctly excepts Richardson from the censure. Another 
excellent person, whom I can never mention without respect and 
kindness, Mrs. Hannah More, often declared in conversation, 
and has declared in one of her published poems, tliat she first 
learned from the writings of Richardson those principles of 
piety by which her life was guided. I may safely say that 
books celebrated as works of art through the whole civilised 
world, and praised for their moral tendency by Dr. Johnson, by 
Mr. Wilberforce, by Mrs. Hamiah More, ought not to be sup- 
pressed. Sir, it is my firm belief that if the law had been what my 
hon. and learned friend proposes to make it, they would have been 
suppressed. I remember Richardson's grandson well. He was 
a clei^man in the City of London ; he was a most upright and 
excellent man ; but he had conceived a strong prejudice against 
works of fiction. He thought idl novel-reading not only frivolous, 
but sinfrQ. He said — this I state on the authority of one of his 
clerical brethren, who is now a bishop — he said that he had 
never thought it right to read one of his grandfather's books. 
Suppose, sir, that the law had been what my hon. and learned 
friend would make it. Suppose that the copyright of Richard- 
son's novels had descended, as might well have been the case, to 
this gentleman. I firmly believe that he would have thought 
it sinfrd to give them wide circulation. I firmly believe that 
he would not for a hundred thousand pounds have deliberately 
done what he thought sinfrd. He would not have reprinted 
them. And what protection does my hon. and learned friend 
give to the public in such a case ? Why, sir, what he proposes 
is this : if a book is not reprinted during five years, any person 
who wishes to reprint it may give notice in the London Gazette ; 
the advertisement must be repeated three times ; a year must 
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elapse ; and then, if the proprietor of the copyright does not put 
forth a new edition, he loses his exclusive privilege. Now, 
what protection is this to the pubUc ? What is a new edition ? 
Does the law define the number of copies that make an edition ? 
Does it limit the price of a copy ? Are twelve copies on large 
paper, charged at thirty guineas each, an edition ? It has been 
usual, when monopoUes have been granted, to prescribe numbers 
and to limit prices. But I do not find that my hon. and 
learned friend proposes to do so in the present case. And, 
without some such provision, the security which he ofters is 
manifestly illusory. It is my conviction that, mider such a 
system as that which he recommends to us, a copy of " Cfarissa" 
would have been as rare as an Aldus or a Caxton. 

I will give another instance. One of the most instructive, 
interesting, and delightful books in our language is Boswell's 
" Life of Johnson.^' Now, it is well known that Boswell's eldest 
son considered this book, considered the whole relation of 
Boswell to Johnson, as a blot in the escutcheon of the family. 
He thought, not perhaps altogether without reason, that his 
father had exhibited himself in a ludicrous and degrading light ; 
and thus he became so sore and irritable, that at last he could 
not bear to hear the " Life of Johnson" mentioned. Suppose 
that the law had been what my hon. and learned friend wishes 
to make it. Suppose that the copyright of Boswell's " Life of 
Johnson" had belonged, as it well might, during sixty years 
to Boswell^s eldest son. What would have been the con- 
sequence ? An imadulterated copy of the finest biographical 
work in the world would have been as scarce as the first edition 
of Camden. 

These arc strong cases. I have shown you that, if the law 
had been what you are now going to make it, the finest prose 
work of fiction in the language, the finest biographical work in 
the language, would very probably have been suppressed. But 
I have stated my case weakly. The books which I have men- 
tioned are singularly inoffensive books — books not touching on 
any of those questions which drive even wise men beyond the 
bounds of wisdom. There are books of a very different kind — 
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books which are the rallyiug-points of great ix)litical and religious 
parties. What is likely to happen if the copyright of one of these 
books should by descent or transfer come into the possession of 
some hostile zealot ? I will take a single instance. It is fifty 
years since John Wesley died; his works, ii* the law had been 
what my hou. and learned friend seeks to make it, would now 
have been the property of some person or other. The sect founded 
by Wesley is the most numerous, the wealthiest, the most power- 
ful, the most zealous of sects. In every election it is a matter 
of the greatest importance to obtain the support of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. Their numerical stiength is reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands. They hold the memory of their founder in the 
greatest reverence ; and not without reason, for he was unques- 
tionably a great and a good man. To his authority they con- 
stantly appeal. His works are in their eyes of the highest value. 
His doctrind writings they regard as containing the best sys- 
tem of theolc^ ever deduced from Scripture. His journals, 
interesting even to the common reader, are peculiarly interesting 
to the Methodist; for they contain the whole history of that 
singular polity which, weak and despised in its beginning, is now, 
after the lapse of a century, so strong, so flourishing, and so for- 
midable. The hymns to which he gave his imprinuitur are a 
most important part of the public worship of his fc^owers. Now, 
suppose that the copyright of these works belonged to some 
person who holds the memory of Wesley and the doctrines and 
discipline of the Methodists in abhorrence. There are many such 
persons. The Ecclesiastical Courts are at this very time sitting 
on the case of a clergyman of the Established Church who re- 
fused Christian burial to a child baptised by a Methodist preacher. 
I took up the other day a work which is considered as among 
the most respectable organs of a large and growing party in the 
Chiu*ch of England, and there I saw John Wesley designated as 
a forsworn priest. Suppose that the works of Wesley were sup- 
pressed. Why, sir, such a grievance would be enough to shake 
the foundations of Govcmmeut. Let gentlemen who are 
attached to the Church reflect for a moment what their feelings 
would be if the Book of Common Prayer were not to be re- 
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printed for thirty or forty years — if the price of a Book of Com- 
mou Prayer were run up to five or ten guineas. And then let 
them determine whether they will pass a law under which it is 
possible, imder which it is probable, that so intolerable a wrong 
may be done to some sect consisting peiiiaps of half a million of 
persons. 

T am so sensible, sir, of the kindness with which the House 
has listened to me, that I will not detain you longer. I will only 
say this — that if the measure before us should pass, and should 
produce one-tenth part of the evil which it is calculated to 
produce, and which I fully expect it to produce, there will soon 
be a remedy, though of a very objectionable kind. Just as the 
absurd acts which prohibited the sale of game were virtually 
repealed by the poacher, just as many absurd revenue-acts have 
been virtually repealed by the smu^ler, will this law be virtually 
repealed by piratical booksellers. At present the holder of copy- 
right has the public feeling on his side. Those who invade 
copyright arc regarded as knaves who take the bread out of the 
mouth of deserving men. Everybody is well pleased to see them 
restrained by the law and compelled to refimd their ill-gotten 
gains. No tradesman of good repute vnll have anything to do 
with such disgraceful transactions. Pass this law, and that 
feeling is at an end. Men of a character very diiferent from 
that of the present race of piratical booksellers will soon infringe 
this intolerable monopoly. Great masses of capital will be con- 
stantly employed in the violation of the law. Every art will be 
employed to evade legal piu^uit ; and the whole nation will be 
in the plot. On which side, indeed, should the public sympathy 
be, when the question is whether some book as popular as "Robin- 
son Crusoe^' or the "Pilgrim's Progress" shall be in every cottage, 
or whether it shall be confined to the libraries of the rich for the 
advantage of the gre:»t-^randsou of a bookseller who, a hundred 
yeai'8 before, drove a hard bargain for the copyright ^vith the 
author when in great distress ? Remember, too, that when once 
it ceases to he considcrt^d as wrong and discreditable to invade 
literary property, no person can say where the invasion will 
stop. The public seldom makes nice distinctions. The whole- 
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some copyright which now exists will share in the disgrace 
and danger of the new copyright which you are about to 
create. And you will find that, in attempting to impose unrea- 
sonable restraints on the reprinting of the works of the dead, 
you have, to a great extent, annulled those restraints )¥hich now 
prevent men from pillaging and defrauding the living. If I 
saw, sir, any probability that this Bill could be so amended in 
the Committee that my objections might be removed, I would 
not divide the House in this stage. But I am so fully convinced 
that no alteration which would not seem insupportable to my 
hon. and learned friend could render his measure supportable to 
me, that I must move, though with regret, that this Bill be read 
a second time this day six months.* 

* Mr. Macaulay's amendment was carried by a majority of 7. 
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REGISTRATION OF IRISH VOTERS. 

February 23, 1841. 

On tlis Order of tfie Day for resunUny the Dtbate on the PnrliamerUary 

Voters (Ireland) Bill. 

Sm, if this were a mere legal question, I should think it most 
presumptuous in me to interfere. If this were a question to be 
decided by local knowledge^ I should be equally disposed to leave 
it to the numerous representatives of the Irish constituencies who 
have shown an inclination to address the House. But as it 
appears to me^ at this stage of the Bill at least, it is possible, for 
one who pretends to neither legal nor local knowledge, to form 
an opinion of the subject of which it treats, I shall venture to 
state what appear to me to be the grounds on which a repre- 
sentative of a British constituency, bringing to the subject no 
knowledge beyond that general information which is common to 
every hon. member, may feel himself justified in supporting the 
second reading of the Bill. Sir, in what I have to say, I shall 
attempt to follow the precept rather than the example of the 
hon. and learned gentleman (Sir William FoUett) who has just 
sat down. The hon. and learned member began by declaring 
his intention to go into none of the questions which might, with 
more advantage, be regularly discussed when you have left the 
chair ; but I must say that it appears to me that the greater part 
of his obsen'ations did relate to questions of detail — ^to im- 
portant questions of detail, I admit ; but I never can consider, 
that whether the time be fourteen years, or whether the sum be 
<£5, are other than questions of detail. Sir, I do conceive, 
however extraordinary that avowal may seem to hon. gentlemen 
opposite — I do conceive, that if any hon. gentleman in this 
House be convinced that the test proposed by my noble friend 
(Lord Moi-peth) Ix; the best test — then, although he might 
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be disposed to think that the sum of j65 was too low — then, 
although he might be disposed to fix it at £6, £7, £S, or j610, 
I should say he would still be acting in a reasonable and parlia- 
mentary manner if he voted for the second reading. For my 
own part, I believe, for I had not then the honour of a seat in 
this House, that this was the case in discussing another Bill of 
great importance, the Irish Municipal Bill: the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill having been approved of, it was read a second 
time with the support of many hon. members, although several 
di\isions were subsequently taken by them upon its details. 

Sir, I have no hesitation in stating, that I do believe that the 
evils which are to be apprehended from the restriction of the 
franchise in Ireland are greater than those which are to be dreaded 
from its extension. Sir, whether the test of mv noble friend 
should be adopted or not, I should see with satisfaction that a 
greater proportion of votes should be given to the large counties 
of Cork and Down. I think it better that thev should have 8000 
rather than 2000 voters, but whether thev are to have 8000 or 
2000, still I prefer the test of my noble friend near me to the 
undefined franchise in the Bill of the noble lord (Lord Stanley). 
Sir, I shall at present not touch upon the question of the amount 
of the franchise — I shall confine myself to the principle of the Bill; 
and it will be necessary for me to follow the example of the noble 
lord, and look, not at my noble friend's Bill alone, but also at 
the other Bill that accompanies it on the table of the House. 
The case is certainly a grave and important one, for it involves a 
right which is the foundation of all other rights. Serious evils 
are admitted to exist with regard to that precious and important 
right ; both parties in the State admit the existence of these 
evils, and both have come forward with remedies which are now 
lying on your table, and it is for the House to decide l)etween 
them. Sir, I cannot disguise from myself the fact that it is not 
on these two Bills alone we are sitting in judgment. I say, that 
each of these Bills appears to me to he strongly marked by all 
the great and characteristic features of the party from which it 
proceeds. Those who with so much zeal and perseverance 
support the noble lord opposite, will not be disinclineil to admit 
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that his measure embodies their feelings ; while I^ and my friends 
around me, are of opinion that my noble friend's Bill involves 
those great principles upon which we think the legislation of the 
country should be carried on. Now, what is the end and object 
of r^istration ? If there be any person who thinks that a Bill 
of Registration should be a Bill of Disfranchisement in disguise — 
if there be any person who thinks that we ought so to firame the 
law as to filch from the people as much as possible of that power 
which the liberality of a substantive law lias given them covertly 
— there are many who may think fit to act upon that suggestion^ 
but there arc few who will avow it ; they will support the Bill 
of the noble lord. I shall, therefore, in what I have to offer to 
the House, take the proposition for granted — a proposition 
which may be disliked but cannot be disputed — that the object 
of a Registration Bill is to keep out bad voters and let in good 
ones. 

This is not a simple object ; it aims at two things quite distinct, 
and which may be incompatible. It is possible to conceive tliat 
there may be a law giving ample facilities for the admission of 
honest voters, but at the some time permitting a crowd of dis- 
honest votei's to press in. It is equally ob\'ious that there may 
be a law enacting such severe scrutiny that the dishonest voters 
cannot pass muster, but that such a law will keep out many 
honest voters. Sir, it is the severest trial of legislation to deal 
with such cases. When there is only a single object, the case is 
comparatively easy ; but when there is a double object, both can- 
not l)e secured in perfection. Now, if the Bill of my noble friend 
be superior in any respect to that of the noble lord opposite, it 
consists in giving facilities to the registration of voters. Hon. 
gentlemen opposite say that the danger is greater from an undue 
extension of the franchise, but I think the danger is greater from 
an improper restriction of the franchise. Argument upon that 
subject is almost unnecessary ; but it is clear to me that in lK)th 
i*espects the Bill of my noble friend is superior to the Bill of the 
noble lord, and more efficient for keeping out bad, and letting iu 
good voters. Take the machinery pro\'ided for keeping out dis- 
hoiust \ otcrs. My noble fnend's machinery is this : lie employs 
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a test to as(^ertaiu tlie franchise, whicli is inseparably connected 
with a check, acting without any object to pnt it in motion, and 
without any summons, subpoena, assistant-barristers, or judges 
of assize. He strikes at motives — ^lic attacks principles — lie dives 
into the nature of things, into the heart of man for his remedy ; 
at the same time my noble fi'iend's check operates without in 
the smallest degree impeding the honest voter, or ^vithout drag- 
ging him firom his home, Avithout causing him the slightest 
anxiety, or levying on him any ixjcuniary chaise. Now, I say 
that such a test as that approaches as nearly as possible to that 
at which we should aim. 

Sir, when I turn to the noble lord's Bill, what is the check to 
keep out dishonest voters ? I have looked through the Bill, and 
I find absolutely only this one against the intrusion of fraudident 
voters — eternally trying over and over again at the same question 
ad infinitum. Now, if the object be to reduce the constituency — 
if the object be to leave it only the mere name and shadow of a 
constituency — then T say that this plan has been well concerted 
for its aim, and it is worthy of the abilities which no man can 
deny to the noble lord. If, however, I look at it as a measure 
presented in good faith to prevent fraud and peijury, then I can 
designate it by no other name than childish — as childish, for it 
is a system of preventing ifraudulent registration, but making the 
registration of good voters in the highest degree impracticable. 
No doubt it Avill keep some impostors out of the registry; and so 
if we were to select every tenth man in London, there is no doubt 
that some rogues woidd be sent to the tread-mill ; but that I call 
a childish system of legislation. Sir, I do not call that a pre- 
ventive of fraudulent registration, but a childish system, which 
is not directed against the fi^ud, but which is directed against 
all voters, the long and short, the blue-eyed and black-eyed, 
honest and dishonest. Sir, the noble lord's test is one which 
has no reference either to honesty or dishonesty. It will dis- 
franchise all alike. I speak in the presence of many eminent 
laAvj ers, in the presence of many men well acquainted with the 
law of this country and of Scotland, with our civil law and our 
Oriental dependencies ; and I ask them what thev think of this 
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system of eternal revision? I ask the hon. and learned gentle- 
man who has just sat down^ and I should be glad to have his 
opinion upon the pointy what does he think of this as the only 
check upon firaud? What does he think of a system in whicli^ 
every year, objections may be brought before the assistant- 
barrister, and if the assistant-barrister approves of the vote, an 
appeal may be had to the judge of assize ; next year precisely 
the same objection may be taken, in the very same words ; he may 
be again compelled to go before the judge of the assize, and so 
on for ever and ever. In order to keep his franchise during one 
Parliament, in order to give one vote, the elector is exposed to 
this vexation, that he may be seven times compelled to go before 
the assistant-barrister, and seven times before the court of 
appeal ; and if a man acquires the franchise when he comes to 
the years of discretion, and lives to the age of seventy, he may 
have one hundred law-suits to keep his name on the register ; 
he may spend jElOOO and not less than six months of his time 
in pursuit of his vote. [Cheers,) Unless gentlemen can, by 
interruption, remove the words from the BiU of the noble lord, 
or distort those words out of their plain meaning, I conceive 
they may as well give up the subject. These are the words — 
that is their meaning. 

If it be said that the right or power which the noble lord gives 
the objectors — if it be said that it will not be abused — I answer 
that I believe it will ; and I say it is the business of a wise and 
virtuous Ijegislature not to establish such a power, trusting that 
some imdefined feelings should prevent men fit)m abusing it. I 
again ask men of both sides of the House — men of eminent 
legal knowledge — such men as the hon. and learned gentleman 
who has just sat down — I ask him what he thinks of such a prin- 
ciple as this, and what he thinks of those ailments by which 
the noble lord has attempted to vindicate his measure, and which 
he repeated whenever the subject has been discussed, and which 
he repeated last night ? The noble lord said, I will never agree 
to part with this portion of my Bill ; for if I do, then the person 
who has once established himself upon the roister, by fraud or 
perjury, can never be removed. Does the noUc lord say that 

z 
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that argument will hold good in all cases ? What says the law 
of England ? "ltd, man is onoe tried for a crime and acquitted^ 
then^ although he be acquitted by an alibi supported by perjury 
or any fraudulent cause — ^although you may have evidence by 
which you can bring the matter home to him — you cannot again 
put him in jeopardy for the same case." What says the law of 
England in civil cases ? ^^ If a man bring an action for debt or 
damage — if in that action judgment goes against him from any 
such cause as that a witness breaks his Icg^ and is^ therefore^ 
unavoidably absent^ he shall not be again suffered to bring an 
action in the same case." 

If that be the law of England in criminal matters — if that be 
the law of England in civil matters — on what principle ought wc 
to depart from it in the elective franchise ? The noble lord is 
bound to make out distinctly such a case^ and tell us why we 
should not proceed the same way in the one instance as in the 
other. When we do not go on in this manner^ hearing and 
re-hearing in the case of the fraudident debtor^ who has obtained 
an estate to which he has no title^ why should we go on hearing 
and re-hearing for ever in the elective franchise ? K I am asked 
why the law of England is framed in a different manner from, 
that in which the noble lord proposes in his Bill for the registra- 
tion, I answer^ that the law was framed in that respect by men 
who took broad general views of the subject on which they 
legislated — ^who did not fix their eyes pertinaciously upon indi- 
vidual cases that might happen at times to arise in the course of 
events. They say, it may be an evil that the assassin should go 
about the streets bearding the family and friends of his victim 
with impunity ; but it would be a vastly greater evil that all the 
families in the commmiity could not hve in peace and security. 
It may be a great evil that the fraudident debtor should keep 
possession of the estate which he has unjustly acquired; but it 
would be by far a greater evil that all honest men should be 
insecure in theii* property, and that all society should be kept in 
a ferment of litigation. As you bear with the felon and the 
debtor who are dishonest and successful in the courts of law, 
and who resist just claims, even so ou^ht you to bear witli the 
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firaudulent voter who is falsely put on tiie r^ister^ rather than 
go on eternally trying and trying the same objection. Contrary 
to the whole system of English jurisprudenoe^ the voter who has 
got on the list of voters by perjury or fraud is to be tried again 
and again. The noble lord says his object is to jHrevent perjury; 
but the noble lord must know that litigation is a fertile source 
of crime — ^a fertile source of perjury. This litigation would 
produce more perjury and inconvenience in a single year than 
all the wrong decisions pronounced according to law would 
produce in a century. 

Thus stands the case. I conceive my noble friend has pro- 
posed a remedy for existing abuses^ which will certainly keep out 
those who have not a right to vote^ and let in without trouble or 
inconvenience those who have the right. I conceive that the 
noble lord (Lord Stanley) has proposed a system which will not 
only have the effect of keeping out those who have not a right 
to vote^ but wiU keep out everybody^ without distinction^ who 
dislikes vexation^ and expense, and trouble, and anxiety; who 
dislikes feeing counsel; who dislikes incurring the risk of 
having to pay costs : these persons the noble lord^s Bill will 
disfranchise. That the noble lord^s Bill will disfranchise, whole- 
sale, men who liave a right to vote, I do not at all doubt. One 
reason why I believe his system will disfranchise many who 
have a right to vote, is tUs : that I am certain it would dis- 
franchise myself. I possess a vote for the University of Cam^- 
bridge. Now, the vote of an elector of an Irish county is not, I 
think, as important as that of an elector of the University of 
Cambridge. His vote is given for two members of Parliament. 
He also votes for dignities and situations which are objects of 
importance to great men, and even to Princes of the Blood. A 
vote, then, in an university is surely a mcnre valuable possession 
than a similar one in any Irish county. The member of the 
senate of an university is generally more able to assert his right 
than an Irish voter. Yet, I declare, that if a system like the 
noble lord's were established to register my vote in Cambridge — 
if I were liable, by any Master of Arts who differed from me in 
politics, to be compelled to go down to Cambridge and dance 
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attendance on the Senate-house for two days — ^how long, think 
you, should I retain that vote ? Indignation might support me 
under such an insult for some time. I might go down once or 
so for the purpose — not, indeed, of lending much assistance to the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulbum) ; I might go 
down on some pressing occasion, but disgust would soon weary 
me out. And now, what will the Irish farmer do, who is much 
more helpless than I am, when he finds himself exposed to these 
great vexations and obstacles which the noble lord's Bill throws 
in the way of his acquiring the franchise ? 

I think, sir, however imperfectly I have explained myself, that 
it is my duty to give a reason for my belief that the great object 
of a B^istration Bill is the keeping out of voters that ought to 
be kept out, and the letting in of voters who ought to be let in. 
The Bill of my noble friend is decidedly superior to the Bill of 
the noble lord opposite for this purpose. But is there anything 
in the means employed by the noble lord which does serve the 
useful purpose of making a salutary R^istration Bill, and which 
ought to be adopted ? My noble friend defines the firanchise. The 
noble lord proposes to leave the franchise imdefined. Is it pos- 
sible to doubt there is anything more important, any duty more 
sacred for the Legislature to perform, than to give a clear and 
precise definition of the Irish firanchise? I will not go into the 
question whether the minority of the judges ought to be bound 
by the majority. I do not pretend to speak of it as a lawyer. 
I might ask some questions ; I might make some distinctions 
which I would be glad to hear solved ingenuously by the hon. and 
learned gentleman who has just sat down. But I will not go 
into the question. We have the plain fact, that eight judges are 
for one definition, and four for another; twelve or fourteen 
assistant-barristers take one view of the question, and eighteen 
or twenty take an opposite view. What was the law in 1840 is 
not the law in 1841 ; what is the law on one side of the stream 
is not the law on the other side ; what is the law before the 
Chief Justice is not the law before the Chief Baron. Is it po6-» 
sible to conceive a state of things more scandalous than this ? 
Why resist any attempt that should be made to settle thete 
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diiSiculties ? Is there any more sacred debt firom a Legislature 
to a people than to give definite laws? Is there any part of the 
law more important than that upon which the making of all law 
depends ? In Ireland^ this part of the law is in a state utterly 
undefined ; and you leave it in that imdefined state^ and then you 
complain of those very offences for which you yourselves aie 
responsible. Well, under these circumstances come forward two 
parties of the Legislature, the noble lord on the one side, and my 
nobl? friend on the other. The latter ascertains the firanchise — 
he fixes the law. The law of procedure becomes simple and 
efficient ; there is no vexation caused to the rightful claimant — 
the wrong&l claimant is at once removed. My noble firiend 
guards against peijury by abolishing the taking of oaths. Fraud 
and personation, to quote the phrase of the hon. member for 
Coleraine, vanish at once. But what does the noble lord? He 
comes forward with his Bill, and he leaves the substantive law in 
the state of perplexity in which he finds it. He then sets to work 
on the law of prooediure, and makes it ten times more embar« 
rasshig than it was before, and the effect is what we might 
suppose — it produces phenomena so strange, restriction so extra- 
vagant, as hardly to be paralleled in all legislation. 

One of these phenomena was alluded to by the right hon. and 
learned gentleman the Attorney-General, and it is even more 
extravagant than it was represented by him. In the county of 
Dublin, for instance, if there is an objection established against a 
vote tried before the assistant-barrister, there lies an appeal firom 
him to any one of three courts which the rejected claimant may 
choose, each of which courts takes different views of the subject. 
The fact is, the Court of Exchequer always decides in favour of 
tlie beneficial-interest class of claimants, and the Court of Queen's 
Bench in favour of the solvent-tenant test. The effect of this 
system is, that whoever is objected to in the court below is sure 
of victory in the court above. The decisions of the assistant- 
barrister for Dublin are certain of being carried out by the rule of 
contrary. It would be a curious and strange case of casuistry to 
point out how the assistant-barrister for Dublin is bound to 
decide on this question. If he decide according to his opinions 
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agitated with all the violence of the hustings. The greatness of 
this evil is not disputed ; and how does the noble lord deal with 
it? My noble friend furnishes a measure which will at once 
put an end to it. It is impossible, after my noble friend's Bill 
passes, that the question can divide the Bench of Ireland longer. 
The noble lord leaves the question unsettled. He only plunges 
the judges deeper and deeper into the mire, and gives them a 
greater number of questions to try, in which the precise diffi- 
culty arises. Of all the persons who can complain of the noble 
lord's Bill, there are none who ought to complain so much as 
the judges. The noble lord, sir, can feel for your situation. 
He addressed you in words to the feeling of which every 
gentleman of both sides of the House will respond, and which I 
l^uld attempt to repeat, could I give them with the same grace 
and propriety ; but in thinking of your situation, sir, he forgot 
the situation of the judges. Consider how different the cases. 
The noble lord who scruples to give to a person who ought to 
be impartial the nomination of the persons who are to decide 
questions of registration, has no scruple to give the power of 
deciding political cases to persons whose reputation, of all 
others, should be the least sullied Avith the taint of partisanship, 
and the least subject to suspicion. To me it seems beyond all 
doubt, that if the noble lord's Bill passes, there will not be, in a 
short time, a judge in Ireland, however pure his intentions, or 
however great his sagacity, who will not be called an oppressor 
or a demagogue by the one party or the other. 

Now, to sum up, it appears to me that the Bill of my noble 
friend will exclude those who under the new system will not 
have a right to vote, while it will admit the greatest facility to 
those who will have that right ; that it will substitute certainty 
instead of doubt, and rescue the judges from the most calamitous 
position in which they are placed. The Bill of the noble lord 
will not do this. It provides no security against the intrusion 
of wrong claimants, and throws every imaginable difficulty in 
the way of the rightful claimant ; and it leaves doubt, and change, 
and revolution, where it found them. Instead of telling the 
judges what is the meaning of the law, it leaves it imsettlcd, and 
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gives them another set of questions to decide. I think, whatever 
parts of the evil system the noble lord has touched, he has only 
aggravated them. He has left it imcertain, that it may be more 
oppressive ; he has degraded the judges, that he may disfranchise 
the people ; he has provided a machinery which, where it detects 
one perjury, will introduce twenty. I hardly know oa what 
principle the noble lord can vindicate his Bill. This is the Bill 
which the noble lord places side by side with others ; and this 
suggests to me a topic on which I will say three or four words. 
The noble lord misrepresented yesterday the whole nature of his 
Bill, and of its relation to ours, and their relative relation to the 
franchise. He said his Bill and ours, considered as Bills of 
Registration, were not essentially different ; but then, says he, 
" comes the franchise as a tack." Now that I utterly and alto- 
gether deny. I say, the rule laid down with respect to the 
franchise is the essence of our Bill. And I say, when the noble 
lord brings forward a number of clauses of my noble friend^s 
Bill analogous to clauses of his own, and says if there were 
oppressions in my Bill, why place them in your own? the answer 
is, that having that franchise clearly ascertained in the Govern- 
ment Bill from one end to the other, it turns that which in the 
noble lord's Bill woidd be a source of litigation and mischief, 
into that which may be eiSicient and useful. 

As to the feeling, sir, with which these bills are regarded in 
Ireland, though I may regret the warmth with which persons in 
that country have sometimes expressed themselves, I think it 
right to make the most ample allowance for this, because I am 
satisfied the question is. Shall Ireland have the reality, or only 
the name of an electoral system? In the decision of that 
question, sir, public order is as deeply interested as public liberty; 
and I was glad to observe tliat the hon. member for Cavau 
expressed the opinion, that any great restriction or diminution of 
the number possessing the elective franchise in Ireland would be 
a serious calamity to the country. We have lessons enough to 
prove it to us — lessons many of which are not forgotten. It is 
unnecessary to state, after the warnings we have had, that great 
bodies of men, that all nations, when debarred from those organs 
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which the CJonstitution gives them^ will certainly find other 
oi^ans more formidable. It is unnecessary to look back any 
great length of time for the efifect that would be produced^ if 
Limerick, Cork, or Mayo were represented in this House by 
chiefs of the Orange Society, or by those of the old Dublin 
corporation. (Oh /) Some gentlemen who make that cry may 
remember 1829; they may remember that when there was not 
a single CathoUc in either House of Parliament, even the Duke 
of Wellington shrunk j&om conflict with the excited popuktion 
of Ireland. They might learn the same lesson fix)m other times. 
The time when the Catholic question was settled was a time of 
peace. There have been times different from that — ^times when 
England has been forced to struggle with formidable enemies to 
maintain her place among the nations of Europe. It was so 
during the American Revolution and the French revolutionary 
war. During both we endeavoured to govern Ireland like a 
conquered province, and what was the result? During the 
American war the Irish wrung from you in your own despite an 
acknowledgment of the commercial independence of Ireland. 
During the French war, they engaged in a fatal and calamitous 
struggle for independence. Happily it failed ; but if Lord Duncan 
had not fallen in with the Texel fleet— (0^/ Oh/) There was 
such a man, and such a fleet. If a great French army had 
landed in Munster, in that struggle, it would have tasked to the 
utmost the enei^es of England. This calamity had, however, 
been arrested by an unmerited and an unrequited interposition 
of Providence ; but comparatively favourable as was the result, 
was it, he would ask, no small evil, that whilst the French nation 
were pushing their arms in conquest beyond the Rhine and the 
Alps, England, not emulating the glories of Blenheim, nor antici- 
pating the triumph of Waterloo, was bent only on making war 
upon her own subjects? Was it no small evil that, whilst 
Macdonald and Masscna were extending their conquests beyond 
the Alps and the Rhine, our Comwallis and Abercrombie were 
displaying their valour and directing British arms in hostile col- 
lision with men whom, imder a better system, they might have 
been leading to victory against the common foes of their 
country? 
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But the retribution ^rhich ensued was just, natural, and 
inevitable; so true is it that a Government which seeks safety 
and security by injustice must seek it in vain. Let us not, 
therefore, fall into the same error now, but listen, while it is yet 
time, to the call of the people of Ireland — a generous and noble- 
minded people ; let us listen and respond to their call, not insult 
them with a brand the most odious to all noble and generous 
natures — not press the iron of oppression into their very souls — 
not exasperate them with that most odious form of tyranny — the 
tyranny of caste over caste, and creed over creed. Let us reject 
the evil counsels of the oppressor, and by so doing wrest the most 
formidable weapons out of the hand of the agitator : in a word^ 
let us endeavour to preserve and cement such an union of feelings 
between the sister island as shall give stability to the legislative 
union already existing, and which nothing will thereafter 
endanger but actual misgovemment. Let us convert that part 
of the empire which has so often been the seat of weakness and 
disgrace, into a source of glory and strength ; let us endeavour 
to strike terror into the hearts of all those, be they in what part 
of the globe they may, who either hate or envy our noble 
country; and let us do so by firmly uniting twenty-seven 
millions of devoted British hearts in irresistible array under the 
same equal laws^ and under the same parental Crown. 
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THE EARL OF CARDIGAN. 

March 5, 1841. 

In Committee of Supply : Explcmation hewing been deiiuinded by Mr, 
Ilmne of Acta of unjustifiMe Severity traced to Lord Cardigan. 

I CERTAINLY did not expect that a topic of such violent 
irritation would have been brought forward under such circum- 
stances, and that I should not have been enabled to give it 
that full consideration which would have enabled me to avoid 
in its discussion hurting the feelings of anyone, or adding to 
the excitement which has been already too great. I shall state 
in the most direct manner, yet without the most remote inten- 
tion of wounding the feelings of any hon. gentleman, what are 
the general principles which guided her MajestVs Government 
in this matter, and which I firmly believe, notwithstanding any 
temporary irritation, will ultimately be held to be sound and 
just. In the first place, 1 shall appeal to the hon. member for 
Kilkenny himself, whether it be in his power to suggest or 
imagine any dishonourable motive which could have prompted 
the conduct of the Gt)vemment on this occasion. Who is 
Lord Cardigan ? Is he their political friend — is he a supporter 
of theirs ? I know that the hon. gentleman and some others 
have sometimes brought charges against the Government of 
cowardice; but in this case he certainly cannot urge such a 
charge, when they acted in the face of the whole press— of the 
general cry of the whole country ? Could Lord Cardigan go to 
a theatre that he was not insulted ? Could he take his place in 
a railway-train without having a hiss raised against him ? Was 
there ever a case in which a man was more violently and intem- 
peratcly assailed ? Without wishing to assert that Lord Car- 
digan is faultless (on that point I do not give an opinion) — if he 
had been Hare, the accomplice of Burke, or any other person 
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impugned on the most criminal chai^e^ instead of being accused 
with fitults of temper and manner, could stronger, or more 
violent, or more intemperate means be taken to mark the public 
aversion? When the Government resolved not to dismiss from 
the service a man thus attacked by the press on both sides, and 
by the public of both parties, they are not certainly entitled to 
say they were right ; but they are entitled to ask every person 
who gives the slightest attention to the subject, could they have 
any other motive than a sincere regard for the interests of the 
public service ? 

Now, tlien, how stands the case ? Here is a man at the head 
of the forces (Lord Hill) who has led an army to victory — ^a man 
whose integrity and honour have never been impeached during 
the tliirtecn years that he held his high office — a man who has 
served different Administrations, and possessed the confidence 
aUkc of the Duke of Wellington, of Lord Grey, and of the 
present noble lord at the head of her Majesty's Government, 
and who has throughout this long period acted honourably and 
fairly by every Administration to whom he gave the full benefit 
of his great abilities and experience ; this distinguished man was 
decidedly of opinion that there was no ground whatever for 
instituting any proceedings by court-martial against the Eaxl of 
Cardigan. His opinion was, that instead of such a proceeding 
settling the disputes which had arisen, it would be an absurd 
course to take, because it would be impossible to frame any 
charge against Lord Cardigan of which a court-martial could 
take cognisance. I believe he was also of opinion that without 
such a court-martial it would be unjust to take measures for 
dismissing Lord Cardigan fix)m her Majesty's service. Was 
Lord Cardigan, then, to be put on the half-pay Ust ? This is 
not the principle on which the half-pay of this country has been 
established, nor one to which, while I remain Secretary at War, 
it shall be perverted. The half-pay is no punishment; it is 
given partly as a reward for past services, and partly as a 
retainer for friture services. Why should it be made a reward 
for offences ? or should a retainer be given to a man who had 
proved himself entirely unfit for the service of the Crown ? 
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What alternative remained? A court-martial, or dunmssal 
from the service. Now^ that a dismisaa] fiom the service^ 
without a court-martial^ would be a serious and fatal injury 
to the army^ I have the authority of the Commander-in-Chief 
for asserting ; and I may add, without any breach of confidence, 
the authority of one other name,^ which stands higher, which 
stands even higher than the noble lord^s (Lord Hill's) in general 
estimation and professional eminence. What remains? The 
dismissal of an officer without any legal impugnment? I am 
far from thinking that the prerogative of dismissal without 
reasons is not one which the Crown should possess, because 
I know it is possible to imagine a case in which the safety of 
the State might depend on the exerdse of such prerogative. 
But it should never be lightly exercised ; and the army have an 
exceeding interest in great caution being observed in wielding 
it. This rule should be observed in every service, but especially 
in ours, where the pay of an officer is not much more than the 
interest which he would receive for his purchase-money fit)m 
any insurance-office. I do not mean to say that officers should 
acquire a vested interest in their commissions to stand against 
the prerogative of the Crown, where the public interests require 
it to be exercised ; but I maintain the smallness of the income 
derived from miUtary service is an additional reason why we 
should be slow to advise any such strong measure as taking 
away a man's commission on slight grounds. 

Can any motive, then, warrant an unusual course in the 
present instance ? The precedent established in the case of a 
rich man may soon be applied to a poor man, and the removal 
of an unpopular man may be quickly followed by that of one 
who should resemble Lord Cardigan in nothing but that he 
regularly voted against the Government. I will venture to say 
that no Ministers of the Crown were ever before censured on 
the floor of the House of Commons for not punishing a military 
opponent, in whose case it was impossible to have a court- 
martial. These are the principles which guided her Majesty's 
Government, and which satisfied them that they could not have 

* The Duko of Wellington. 
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dismissed this officer without a court-martial — that they could 
not have resorted to the half-pay as a punishment with regard 
to him^ and that it would be in the highest degree prejudicial 
to the army to establish a precedent for the dismissal of an 
officer for imputed faults of maimer and temper, of such a 
nature that it was impossible to make them capable of proof 
before a court-martial. Having deliberately come to that 
opinion, the clamour which has been raised ought only, and 
has only, determined the Government to adhere to it the more 
firmly. I say nothing of Lord Cardigan; I don't pretend to 
say that he is faultless; but I insist that the principles on 
which the Government acted are soimd ones. I am quite sure 
that their motives were pure and conscientious; and if they 
are not done justice to this day or to-morrow, a very few 
months will elapse before those who are loudest in clamouring 
against them will admit them to have been in the right. 
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JEWS^ DECLARATION BILL. 

March 31, 1841. 

On the Third Reading of the Jewi Declaration Bill, 

He would confine himself to a few words upon a remark 
made by his hon. friend (Mr. Gladstone), and repeated by the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pringle) who seconded the amendment. 
Those hon. gentleman liad treated the Bill in a very improper 
manner. They had discussed it as if it would relieve the Jews 
from all ci^dl disabilities whatever, and would render them 
eligible to sit in Parliament. The Bill had no such object. 
It was true tliat his noble friend (Lord J. Russell) had said 
that they ought to be admitted to seats in Parliament, and he 
(Mr. Macaulay) was of the same opinion. But that was not 
the question at present. This was a measure for admitting 
them to ci^il and municipal offices ; and his hon. friend opposed 
it, not because he gave any reasons for thinking Jews incom- 
petent to fill such offices, but because he thought them not 
competent to act in the Legislature. He had listened with 
great attention to the speech of the hon. gentleman, and he 
was quite unable to discover any argument therein against the 
removal of these Jewish disabilities which might not be urged 
with equal force against a large proportion of the Members 
who, at that moment, had seats in the House. His hon. 
friend alluded to the prayers which were offered up in that 
House, and he asked, could Jews join in them? But that 
was a question which would apply to many gentlemen already 
in that House. There was one gentleman, a meml)er of a 
highly respectable sect which considered such a form of prayer 
to be irreligious. His hon. friend said that the prayer asked 
for the promotion of true religion. But there was as much 
diftcrencc already in the House on the subject of true religion. 
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as there was between the Jew and the Christian. The Roman 
Catholic differed from the Protestant^ and the Unitarian 
differed from the Trinitarian, as to what was the true religion. 
Whichever of them was right, there must be a great deal of 
false religion in the House of Commons. 

But it was not the object of the Bill to introduce the Jews 
to Parliament. He called on every gentleman who thought 
the Jews competent to discharge the duties of municipal 
officers to vote for this Bill, ^vithout being deterred by an 
apprehension that if he conceded now what was right and 
just, he might next year be asked for something which he 
considered improper. Political measures were not connected 
together by so logical a sequence as to make it essential that 
some further measure must follow this. The hon. member 
had started a special ground of apprehension, as he conceived 
it. He said, that so much attention having of late years 
been paid to religious questions in that House, and religious 
disputes continuing to form so prominent a feature in parlia- 
mentary discussions, it would be peculiarly wrong to admit 
Jews into the House to decide upon matters of such vital 
interest and importance to the Christian community. In the 
first place, let him repeat it once more, this was not a Bill for 
admitting Jews to the House of Commons ; and, in the second 
place, even if it were, it was quite impossible that any Jewish 
members of the House could differ more widely from the 
Christians upon religious questions, as they came before the 
House, than the Christian members did among one another. 
Take the Scottish Church question, for instance: the Jews 
were by no means a proselytising nation, and the utmost they 
would do, if they interfered and took ever so warm a part, 
would be, perhaps, to abolish the present Scottish Established 
Church, and introduce the voluntary system ; and, for that 
matter, he (Mr. Macaulay) thought he could find forty 
Christian members of the House who would go quite as far. 

He must say that he considered it in the highest degree dis- 
graceful to humanity, disgraceful to a civilised community, to 
treat or speak of the Jews in the manner which had been ex* 

y 
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liibited on the occafiioiis on which this question had been dis- 
cussed. Much as he condemned and regretted the condact of 
the Church to the Dissenters^ he did not see that this bore any 
comparison with the Iiardships to which the Jews had been sub- 
jected. The hon. member said^ the Jews laboured under no 
practical grievance^ and spoke of their exclusion from office 
as nothing to be complained of That incapacity to hold office 
which among the other nations was made part of the punishment 
of crime^ was^ according to the lion, gentleman's singular theory^ 
no ground for complaint^ no grievance^ no oppression^ when put 
into effect against the Jewish nation. What would the hon. 
gentleman think if he had been declared incapable of office ? 
or if^ to take his own view of the case in hand^ he had been ex- 
cluded from that House of Commons, of which he was so great 
an ornament, simply because he had happened to differ in re- 
ligious opinion from the established creed of the country ? Before 
such a principle was adopted some strong public necessity should 
be shown. Carry out the principle to its legitimate extent, and 
what would it lead to ? Why, in the lapse of time you would be 
justified in whipping and burning men for holding certain opinions 
on religious subjects at variance with what had been considered 
by many to be the test of what was right on the question. 
Another proposition was advanced, equally extraordinary and 
objectionable with the other, that there were so very few of the 
Jews that it did not much matter whether they had a grievance 
or not. A magnanimous proposition truly ! The Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, because they were n.illions, and the Protestant 
Dissenters of England, because they, too, were some millions, 
had, it seemed, a claim to political liberty, and a claim which, 
when they insisted upon it, the Duke of Wellington, with all 
his nerve and courage, had not thought it advisable Airther to 
oppose. But the Jews, truly, because they were not millions — 
because there was no fear of a state rebellion in Petticoat-lane 
or Duke^s-place — were to suffer their grievances in silence. We 
need not dread formidable meetings like those in the Com 
Exchange, if we withheld from them their rights, and therefore 
it nvas said they should be withheld. This ai^ument woidd be 
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equally strong against the Quakers. The number of Quakers 
was smaller than that of the Jcws^ and on what principle did 
they admit the one and exclude the other ? 

It must be remembered also^ that this argument told both 
ways. If^ on the one haiid^ serious injury to the State was not 
to be apprehended from the hostility of the Jewish population^ 
on the other hand^ there was no reason to apprehend their pre- 
dominance among the people in such a manner as to diminish 
the number of Christians, whether they belonged to the Esta- 
blished Church or to any body of Dissenters. They were a small 
sect, and not a proselytising one ; and therefore, if these circum- 
stances were urged to show there would be no danger in refusing 
their claims, it might also ])e used to show that there would be 
no danger in granting them. The House of Commons, it had 
been observed by his hon. friend, used to exercise functions much 
more important than now belonged to them. They were formerly 
called upon to make articles, and draw up ci*ceds and modes of 
worship, duties which it was not likely they would be again 
called upon to execute. For his own part, he had of late seen 
so much proof how little articles and forma were able to bind 
the ingenuity of casuists, that he shoidd be sorry to see the 
House again occupied in framing such cobwebs. He could only 
M'ish for that which would put an end to this Bill and all such 
Bills — enlightened toleration ; but if learned jKirsons elsewhere 
would teach the Jews some of their own ingenuity, there could 
not then be the slightest doubt but that, as those ingenious 
persons swallowed confession and absolution, so these tests 
might also be swallowed by the Jews nv-ithout the slightest 
hesitation. He would venture to say, that a better gloss 
could be found for a Jewish declaration than other glosses 
which he had seen, and that not merely for the purpose of 
obtaining ci\*il offices, but in order to hold the faith of Home 
with the endowments of the English Church. 

He regretted that the hon. gentleman mIio had seconded 
the motion had intix)duced some topics which might, in his 
opinion, have better l)een omitted. Tlie hon. gentleman had 
alluded to the great luitionid crime committed by the Jewish 
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people more than eighteen hundred years ago; but he did 
not think that House was a proper place in which to make 
such an allusion. He should at all events say that^ from that 
event, the most solemn which man could contemplate, there 
was one lesson to be derived which should not be forgotten. 
They should remember that the greatest crime ever committed 
upon earth was committed by men who knew not what they 
did under the influence of religious intolerance. For liis orra 
part, he should say that, on every occasion in which an attempt 
was made in that House to take away any civil disability im- 
posed upon men in consequence of their religious opinions, it 
should receive his most strenuous support. 
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THE SUGAR DUTIES AND THE SLAVERY 

QUESTION. 

May 11, 1841. 

On Lord John Russdra Motimi tluit tlie Speaker leave the chair for the 
purpose of the J/onae going into Committee upon tJi^ Sugar Duties, 

Unwilling as I am to stand in the way of my hon. friend 
(Mr. Gisbonie), who has the right in point of strict regularity 
to address the House, the House will feci that it would be 
difTicult for me, after what has been said in this debate, not to 
take, if possible, the first opportunity of oflFering myself to your 
attention. It happened that I was not in my place last night. 
Had I been here, although at that hour, and in the state of the 
House, I should have had some difficulty in commanding 
attention, I should, notwithstanding, have trusted that, for the 
very few minutes I felt it necessary to ofler myself, I should 
have experienced that coiurtesy which, in the midst of the most 
excitinjj: political discussion, an assembly of English gentlemen 
w ere ever ready to afford to any person whose personal feelings 
may be naturally excited. I am glad, however, that it was 
otherwise. I am glad that until this morning I was unac- 
quainted with some part of the debate which occurred last 
night. The consequence is, that I come here without, I trust, 
any feeling of irritation. I will not say that the hon. member 
for Newark (Mr. Gladstone), whom I will still call my hon. 
friend, eoidd have intended to be personally offensive to one 
from whom he never received any personal provocation. I am 
satisfied of the contraiy ; and the more so, as some part of the 
expressions imputed to the hon. gentleman were of a nature so 
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gratifying to my feelings, that i;hcy more than compensated for 
the pain which was given by a censure which was not deserved.* 

Avoiding, therefore, any irritating expression of my feelings, 
avoiding any recrimination or retort, I shall request the atten- 
tion of the House for a very few minutes to an explanation of 
the part which I mean to take in the decision of the question 
before it. I do not intend to touch upon the general prin- 
ciples involved in this debate. I willingly leave them to rest 
on the luminous and eloquent exposition of my noble Mend 
(Lord J. Russell) to which I feel it would be difficidt to add 
anything. The questions of detail I with equal pleasure leave 
to my right hon. friends the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Baring), and the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Labou- 
chere), and to other gentlemen whose intimate knowledge of 
the commercial and manufactiuing interests of the country 
enables them to speak with an authority and ability to which 
I cannot pretend. I only offer myself to a point on this 
question with regard to wluch it is impossible for me to con- 
tinue silent. I shall endeavour to state, as soberly and as 
temperately as I can, those reasons which may lead a person 
who has, according to his situation and the measure of his 
ability, made exertions and sacrifices to remove from our laws 
the stain of slavery — a i)erson who is sensible of the peculiar 
responsibility which lies on him for exertions and sacrifices, 
not his own, on this great question — honestly and properly 
to support the measure of her Majesty's Government. 

My hon. friend (Mr. Gladstone), if I rightly understand 
him, imputes to me, and to those who take the same view of 
this motion, some dereliction of principle. Nay, he speaks 
of oiu* laxity of principle, and a ccitain infatuation amount- 

• Mr. Gladstone, in referring to the parts formerly taken by several members of the 
Administration with regard to slave-grown sugar and the slavery question, said, " There 
is another name still more strangely associated with it. I can only speak from tradition 
of the struggle for the abolition of slavery; but if I have not been misinformeil, there 
was engaged in it a man who was the unseen ally of Mr. Wilberforce and the pillar of 
his strength — a man of profound benevolence, of acuto understanding, of indefatigable 
industry, and of that self-denying temper which is content to work in secret, to forego 
the recompense of present fame, and to seek its reward beyond the grave : the name of 
that man was Zacbiiry Bfacaalay, and his son is a member of the existing Cabinet." 
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ing to a judicial blindness^ which mai'ked the conduct of thosQ 
entertaiuing the same opinions as I do with regard to slavery^ 
in giving their adhesion to the views of the Govenimcnt. 
What is this principle which we have lost sight of? I am 
utterly at a loss to discover any that we have violated. I 
have hstened to speeches in this House : I have read the 
newspapers : I have looked at the resolution of the noble 
lord (Lord Sandon)* for the purpose of lighting upon the 
great principle of hiunanity and justice wliich mc have been 
accused of violating; and I have examined all these sources 
in vain. As to the resolution which has been laid before the 
HoiLse, I do not complain of it. I do not say that it is not a 
justifiable mode of political warfare; but Mith any statement 
of a moral prijiciple it is clearly not chargeable. It, on the 
contrary, appears to me to be a skilfully contrived i)arty 
motion, the object of which is to perplex and dis|)ossess the 
advisers of the Crown, Avithout committing their successors. I 
see nothing in that motion which, if it be carried, can impede 
the success of that principle of free trade which I devoutly 
hope may be ultimately sanctioned, or which can prevent those 
now opposed to such large and enlightened views coming down 
on some future occasion to the House with exactly the same 
proposition as that submitted by her Majesty's Government. 
I have read, as I have said, controversial writings — I have 
looked into debates, and still I try in vain to find out the 
great moral principle which we ai'e accused of ^ iolating. Is it 
intended to set up as a law of morality that we ought not to 
take slave-grown produce? Clearly not. That we may use 
the slave-gro>ni cotton of the United States, and slave-grown 
coffee and tobacco, is not contested. And with regard to sugar 
itself, that which is the product not only of slaves, but of 
the slave-trade, is not found to be interdicted in lai*ge portions 
of the British empire. We do not deny its use to the Cana- 
dians or to the people of the Cape of Good Hope — nay, we 

* Lord Sandon bad moved an amendment to the effect that, considering the sacrifices 
the country bad made for the abolition of slaTery, the House was not prepared to adopt 
the mini0f4?rial measure for the rtdnotion of the dutj on foreign sugar. 
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do not deny it to the inhabitants of these very West-Indian 
islands. ^hat, then, is this moral principle — this great 
general law of humanity and justice, which permits a man 
to wear slave-grown cotton on his feet, and not taste slave- 
grown sugar in his tea — ^which permits him to smoke slave- 
grown tobacco, and denies him a palatable beverage to drink 
with it — rather, which permits him the enjoyment of a cup of 
slave-grown coflFce, but does not allow him to sweeten it with 
slave-grown sugar? Nay, to make the absurdity more com- 
plete, which permits slave-grown sugar to be imported into 
Newfoundland and Barbadoes, and declares it shall not be 
admitted into Yorkshire and Lancashire ? 

I can perfectly understand that hon. gentlemen opposite may 
have reasons of good weight why they should tolerate one, and 
not the other; but I altogether deny they can rest the dis- 
tinction on any great general law of morality. And I must say 
when I contemplate the whole case got up on the opposite 
side, it seems to mc that the distinction which has been drawn 
partakes very much less of moral feeling than of party interests. 
As to my conduct, and that of those who think with me, I shall^ 
perhaps, best defend it by stating the considerations which 
weighed with my own mind in taking the course on which I 
have decided. Suppose any philanthropist were persuaded 
himself of the justness of the step, and called on us to exclude 
the cotton of the United States : suppose he were to draw — and 
I fear he might draw M'ith great truth — a very melancholy 
pictm*e of the moral, social, and physical evils connected with 
the system of slavery in the Southern parts of the United 
States. Supi)osc he were to ask whether we could consent to 
receive three* or four million pounds of cotton annually, every 
ounce of which was the produce of slave labour, and then call 
on the House to pass a law interdicting by a du'cct prohibition, 
or by a duty so high as to amount to a direct prohibition (which 
is the case of the foreign sugar), the importation of cotton from 
such a quarter — the right lion, member for Tamworth, the hon, 
member for Newark, and the right hon. member for the Tower 
Hamlets, would, with one voice, pronounce such a proposition 
inadmissible. 
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The reasons they would give for coming to such a deter- 
mination^ I am sensible I could give but very imperfectly ; but 
I think I can state the views which in such a case would 
influence my own vote, and then I shall leave it to the con- 
sideration of the House to say whether these reasons do not to 
a great extent apply to the present case. I should say, if such 
a pro|)osition were brought on, " I admit that slavery is a great 
and fearfid evil ; I admit that in all parts of the world which 
are mtliin the sphere of our power we lie under a moral 
obligation to abolish it. I admit that no cost, however great, 
should stand in the way of what is so clear a duty as it ought 
in that case to be considered ; but the case of slavery within the 
control of our own power, and that of slavery in a foreign 
country, present such distinct features that they ought to be 
treated on perfectly different principles." We have not the 
sovereign power of the united legislature of the States. We 
cannot say to the slave-owners of Geoi^a, as we did to those of 
Antigua, "Here is money to reimburse your loss; set your 
slaves at liberty, admit them to the enjoyment of freedom and 
to the exercise of equal rights with yourselves.^' We can 
exercise no such direct control; we can only influence such 
parties by some indirect means. Some of these it is clearly our, 
duty to use. Whatever the persuasion, the discussion, the 
moral power, the arguments, and the practice which one great 
nation can eflect with another, we are bound to resort to. I 
regard with the highest approbation those eflbrts which have 
been made for the purpose of putting doiivn the slave-trade, 
through means of English cruisers, and of making treaties with 
foreign nations with the object of putting down that trade; but 
if we are called on to prohibit all commercial intercourse 
betAveen countries employing slave-labour and our own, if we 
are called on to prohibit the free admission of their produce 
into our ports, the question presents itself in a very difierent 
aspect. 

1 am here charged, in the first place, with providing for the 
happiness of our own people. It is committed in a very 
diflerent form from that by which the people of other countries 
arc recommended to my care. All mm have certain claims on 
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my sympathy^ but all have not equal claims. I maintain if the 
state neglects that which is its proper and legitimate duly^ a 
risk is run that both the functions which legitimately bdong to 
it, and those which it unnecessarily usurps, wUl be ill perforraed. 
I see in this country a great manufacturing population, drawing 
the materials of manufacture from a limited market; I see a 
great cotton trade carried on, which furnishes nearly two 
miUions of people with food, clothes, and firing ; and I say, that 
if you shut out slave-grown cotton, you would produce a mass 
of misery amongst the people whom Providence has committed 
to your chaise frightfiil to contemplate ; you would introduce 
desolation into your richly flourishing manufacturing districts ; 
you would reduce hundreds on hundreds to beggary and 
destitution ; you would risk the stability of your institutions ; 
and when you had done all this, you would have great reason to 
doubt whether you conferred any great benefits on the particular 
class for whom you made such sacrifices. You would merely 
transfer the present trade which you carry on to your rivals. 
You would make Germany a Warwickshire, Leipsic another 
Manchester; and, without elevating one slave in the United 
States to the position of a freeman, you would bring hundreds 
, of thousands of your ovm. industrious artisans to beggary. 

If any person were to come forward with such a proposition 
for the exclusion of slave-grown cotton, I think I should be 
justified in opposing it on the grounds I have stated ; and it 
appears to me, that this motion should be judged of, though 
not quite to the same extent, on the same principle. The 
question must be looked at as one of expediency. To the best 
of my power, I have fairly weighed the efiect likely to be pro- 
duced to the people of England by depriving them of the 
market of Brazils, which 1 firmly believe will be to a great 
extent, if not altogether, shut out by the continuance of your 
present commercial law. I have endeavoured to consider what 
eflccts will be produced in extinguishing the Brazilian slave- 
trade by the influence which Great Britain would necessarily 
acquire if she opened her markets to the BraziUaus. I have 
attempted to compare the degree of unhappiness which coold 
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possibly be removed from the Branlians by retaining a com- 
mercial system of restriction^ with the degree of unhappiness 
inflicted on a people more immediately placed under our charge^ 
by a perseverance in such a course of poUcy. After making 
this comparison^ it is my deliberate opinion that it is our duty 
to adopt a proposition similar to that of her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment. I really cannot conceive how any hon. gentleman who 
is content to receive slave-grown cotton can pronounce a de- 
parture from principle to have taken place in the conduct of 
others^ because calcidations as to the effects of a change in 
our present system by one party differ from the Aiews of the 
other. Nor can I see any inconsistency in giving twenty 
millions for the abolition of a great moral and social e\Tl which 
we were guilty of inflicting^ which was under our control, and 
which oppressed our fellow-subjects, the negroes of the Indies, 
and saying we ahU not pay what I verily believe will l)e a great 
deal more than twenty millions, for the purpose of averting 
what I admit to be a horrible evil, but for which we arc not 
responsible, over which wc have no direct control, which we 
cannot abolish, and which I very much doubt whether we 
should, by takhig such a course, at all diminish. 

It has IxK'n said that foreign nations will look with af«tonish- 
ment at the inconsistency displayed by parties on this question. 
I do l)elievc that foreigners will be surprised when they look 
into this question, and sec the diflFerent conduct pursued by 
those when a great monopoly was connected with the con- 
tinuance of slavery in our dominions, and the scruples now 
raised concerning it when carried on in a foreign country. 
And if foreigners carry their curiosity far enough, and, look- 
ing into the public lives of those who have come forward on 
this occasion, compare the present division with those that took 
place formerly, and particularly in 1823, they may perhaps find 
some reason to be astonished that precisely the same i^ersons 
who struggled most vehemently to uphold the great evil for 
which wc were directly responsible, and which it was our first 
duty to remove, were those who maintained that no sacrifices 
were too great for the extinction of an evil which we did not 
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produce, and which we were in no way directly bound to 
remedy. My object has been only to show that there is no 
necessary inconsistency in wishing to extirpate slavery within, the 
British empire, and, at tlie same time, supporting the pro- 
position which has been laid on the table of the House. 

As to the general question, I shall only say that a great 
financial and commercial crisis appears to me to have arrived 
at the same time. For the support of the public faith, and for 
the safety and dignity of the State, the wants of the revenue 
must be supplied. For the security of our manufactures, and 
to protect them against rivalry, our great towns have cried out 
for the removal of commercial restrictions. It so happens that 
her Majesty's Government have the power by one measure to 
prop the revenue, and to extend our commerce ; to make good the 
deficit in our supplies, not by making the people poor, but, as 
I conscientiously believe, by making them rich. 1 utterly 
deny, and I can speak with confidence of my own feelings 
and opinions, that these measures have been thrown on the 
table of the House in a fit of random despair. I deny that I 
despaired of seeing the greater part of them carried. We have 
miscalculated — that is unquestionable. We well knew, in the 
present state of parties, that the strength of the Government 
alone was utterly incapable of carrying them. But, even after 
the evening on which the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
his statement, and down even to the moment when the noble 
meml)er for Liverpool laid his motion on the table, I had 
hopes that there were persons on the other side, who from a 
patriotic feeling, from a just consideration of the necessities of 
the State, would — as, to do them justice, they had done on 
many other occasions — have come forward, and without re- 
laxing their general opposition to the Government, have 
assisted that Government in meeting the difficulties which 
pressed on the country. Their support would undou])tedly 
have enabled the Government to cany the material parts of 
the budget, including that now mider debate. These calcu- 
lations have turned out to be mifoimded. But the seed we 
have sown is not lost. I feel a firm conviction that at no 
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distant period these great reforms we have proposed in our 
commercial system will become the law of the land. I don^t 
expect, when that time comes, we shall occupy these benches, 
but whenever it arrives, I shall not deny my adhesion to the 
principles of that great party to which I am unalterably 
attached. It is not the first time in the history of that party 
that they yielded the harvest to those who did not bear the 
burden and heat of the day. It is not the first time they have 
been eager supporters of a measure which they believed likely to 
promote the public good, whatever were the motivjes, or however 
tardy the admission in its favom:, of the party which brought it 
forward. 
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THE EARL OF CARDIGAN. 
May 13, 1841. 

On Mr, Munt£s Motuyii for an Address to her Majesty, praying her 
to insHttUe an Inquiry into the Conduct of tli^ EaH of Cardigan^ 
during his Command of the Eleventh Hussars. 

He hoped to he able, iii a few minutes, to state to the House 
sufficient grounds for dissenting from the motion of the hon. 
raeml)er. His first objection was a very obvious one. It was 
a constitutional objection. He believed that the hon. gentleman 
himself would admit, that while there was no prerogative of the 
Crown wliich that House was not entitled to offer its ad\ice upon, 
yet it was necessary that, in offering advice on such points, it 
should be guided by a very somid discretion. Indeed, none but 
the most imix?rious reasons, in the most extreme cases, could 
warrant such interference with the royal prerogative; and he 
beUeved that, above all other prerogatives, in all well-organised 
States, the control of the army, and the awarding of rewards and 
pmiishments to miUtary men, were considered most exclusively 
to belong to the supreme executive authority; and that such 
matters ought not to be submitted to large popular assemblies 
of men, who were too apt to be influenced by party and factious 
impulse. He did not deny, however, that there might be 
extreme cases in which such interference would be prudent and 
proper ; but he did not think that the present was a case of that 
kind. He thought that her Majcstj^'s Government ought not 
to counsel her Majesty to follow the advice of the hon. member 
, in the present case, whether that advdcc were concurred in by 
Parliament or not. 

With respect to the particular occmrence to which the hon, 
memlxjr had referred, he had not hesitated, on a former occa^ 
sion, to express the opinion he entertained of the conduct of 
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the noble earl on that occasion; but he must saj, that whatever 
might be the faults of the noble earl^ he considered him as one 
of the most mifortunate men of the present time. Into the 
merits and demerits of the noble earPs conduct^ however, he 
would not go at present ; but, viewing that conduct in whatever 
light it might deserve, he still said, that the present motion was 
highly objectionable, because, in all matters of this kind, they 
should be guided by general rules; they should beware how 
they hasten to take advantage of the unpopularity of an indi- 
vidual, to introduce a precedent which, if once established, would 
lead to the most fatal effects to the whole of our military system, 
and work a great injustice to all officers in her Majesty's service. 
What was the case of officers in the army ? They bought their 
commissions at a high price, the interest of which would be 
very nearly equal to the pay they received; they devoted the 
best years of their lives to the service, and were liable to be sent 
to all, and even to the most unhealthy parts of the globe, where 
their health, and sometimes their lives, fell a sacrifice. Now, 
was it to be expected that men of spirit and honour would consent 
to enter this service, if they had not, at least, some degree of 
seciuity of the permanence of their situations ? Certainly, one 
of those securities was, that no officer should be deprived of his 
commission except by sentence of a court-martial. There might 
certainly be exceptions ; as, for instance, where an officer had 
done something which was cognisable by a court-martial, but 
there were strong reasons why a proceeding of that sort should 
not be adopted. But to charge an officer by an ex post facto 
proceeding, without a court-martial, and of a nature not cog- 
nisable by virtue of the Mutiny Act, would lead to a great 
injustice, and a most fatal uncertainty in our whole military 
system. 

If some part of the statements which had been made were 
true — if the fact of the Earl of Cardigan having given the lie 
to one of the officers at the head of his regiment had been 
represented to the proper military authorities, notice would 
have been immediately taken of it. He could only say that 
he never lieaid the imaUeet whisper of such a practice. With 
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regard to the unhappy event of the flogging on the Sunday, 
he believed that no person acquainted with the military law of 
this country would be of opinion that that was an act which, 
however flagrant it might be considered as a breach of decorum, 
a court-martial would condemn as a breach of militarv law. 
That opinion rested on the authority of Lord Hill, the 
Adjutant- General, and the Duke of Wellington, who said tliat, 
however great the indecorum might be of an act not included 
in the Articles of War, or the Mutiny Act, or the regulations 
of the army, it must be looked on as a casiLS amissus, which 
could only subject an officer to a reprimand by general order, 
and thus be raised to an offence which, m future, would make 
the party guilty of it liable to court-martial. As to the pro- 
position of the lion, gentleman, for erecting that House into 
a penal court of inquiry, he must protest against it as a species 
of tribunal dangerous and revolutionary. It would make that 
House, which had not the power to administer an oath to 
witnesses^ or punish them if they prevaricated, a court for 
passing a sentence which might ruin a poor man in the shape 
of a pecuniary fine, or in attaching a stigma to his name almost 
worse than death itself. With regard to the part which he 
felt it his duty to take on this question, he defied any gentle* 
man to imagine any motive which he could have beyond a 
regard to the performance of the duties of his office, and a 
regard for the interests of the service, in speaking ajs he had 
done in behalf of a man with whom he had never had the 
slightest personal communication, whom he did not know by 
sight, and with regard to whom everything that he did know — 
apart from the inifortunate circumstances with which his name 
had been mixed up — ^led him to think he was a decided 
opponent of the Government of which he was a member, and 
of the party to which he was attached. 
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CONFIDENCE IN THE MINISTRY. 

May 27, 1841. 

On Sir Eobert Fed's BesoliUion that Her Majesti/s Ministers do not 
possess the Confidence of the House of Cofrnnans, and that their con- 
tintumce in Office is at variance with Uie spirit of the ConstittUion.* 

He felt called upon, in the first instance^ to congratulate the 
right hon. gentleman (Sir. R. Peel) on the support which he 
had just received to his motion hj the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Walter), who stated that he should vote for 
it, not on allegations previously stated on the opposite side, but 
on grounds completely contradictory to any which had been uiged 
by the right hon. baronet. * The hon. member said, that the 
principles on which he was prepared to vote for the motion, and 
to withhold his confidence from the Grovemment, rested, in the 
first instance, on the Government's support of the question of 
privilege last year, and in defence of which the right hon. baronet 
distinguished himself more than any other member of the House ; 
and, secondly, on their introducing and continuing the New 
Poor-law Bill, of which measure the right hon. baronet, much 
to his honour, was a most strong and zealous supporter. He 
did not rise for the purpose of dwelling on these discrepancies, 
but for the purpose of following and answering some particular 
parts of the right hon. baronet's speech, to which hitherto no 
allusion had been made by hon. gentlemen on his side of the 
House. He would endeavour to compress what he had to say 
into as narrow limits as possible. He must, then, at once 
express some little siuprisc at the form of the present motion. 
If the right hon. baronet had chosen to assert the principle that 
the present Government had not the confidence of the House of 
Commons, there might be some ailment for his motion ; but 

* Tho Whig Min'stij bad been defetied on the Sugar Duties Question b j a minority of 36. 

Z 
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then he did not adduce an argument for the great constitutional 
question which was lying behind the first assertion in his resolu- 
tion. As far as he had observed the conduct of the right hon. 
baronet, it appeared, to him that he was generally against the 
assertion of any general principle which applied not only to any 
particular question, but to any other case that might arise. But 
in this resolution — this judicial resolution — he departed from 
his usual course, for he thought fit to lay down a general principle 
as to what was in conformity with the spirit of the Constitution. 

He believed that it was no light matter for that House to 
pledge itself on its journals that one or the other course was in 
conformity with the spirit of the Constitution. It was a serious 
matter for that House to come to any such resolution ; for if 
any particular men acted upon the spirit of it the greatest incon- 
venience might ensue. He said this with confidence ; for if in 
any pressing emergency, or imder circumstances of diflSculty, 
the spirit of the constitution was riolated and departed from by 
any public men, and if the House felt justified in sanctioning 
the proceeding, then they must determine that the opinion of 
that House, as contained in the resolution, was null and void. 
If, therefore, the House agreed to a resolution proposed by the 
right hon. baronet, that the present Administration did not 
possess nor deserve the confidence of the House of Commons, 
and that therefore it should be instantly removed, he could 
imderstand and appreciate the com*se of proceeding; but then 
the House would not fall into the error which the right hon. 
boronet had done, in laying down what he believed to be nothing 
more nor less than a political dogma. 

The truth was, that the right hon. baronet had mked up the 
major part of his proposition with the minor. The major part 
of the proposition was, that her Majesty's Ministers do not 
suflBciently possess the confidence of the House of Commons 
to enable them to carrj- tlirough the House measures which 
they deem of essential importance to the public welfare, and 
the minor portion of the proposition was, that their con- 
tinuance in office, under such circumstances, was at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Constitution. On the latter 
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pointy he would join issue with the right hon. baronet^ and he 
thought that he had good and conclusive ground for asserting 
that the House should not agree to this part of the resolution. 
But, first of all, with respect to the declaratory part. He 
thought that it was in the highest degree against the spirit of 
the Constitution to sanction such a proposition. He could 
readily 1)elievc a state of thuigs when such conduct as was 
impugned in this resolution was inevitable — ^when a state of 
things might arise from which there was no other possibility of 
escape — when a state of things might occur in the country 
which rendered the proceeding necessarj- ; and he believed that 
almost at the ])rcsent moment there was such a state of things 
in this country as to render any other course, if not impossible^ 
a matter of the greatest diflSeulty. He believed that the right 
hon. gentleman's proposition might be met with a reductio ad 
absurdum. The proposition of the right hon. gentleman, he 
contended, must, in cci*tain states of parties, be violated by all 
Governments. Take a plain and simple deduction fi'om what 
had occurred, and was likely to occur again. There were 658 
members of that House. What security was there in the 
constitution of the country against their bringing forward pro- 
positions which the House would not support by a large 
majority ? For instance, on any question, there might be 320 
strong and zealous Tories or Conservatives on the one side, 
and 320 strong and zealous reformers, or supporters of the 
present Government, on the other; and suppose, also, that 
there were seventeen or eighteen gentlemen who objected to 
the strong opinions of either party, and were adverse to adopt 
either of the extreme opinions that might be proposed. Under 
these circumstances, in what manner would the right hon. 
gentleman secure a majority? And under such a state of 
things, if this resolution was to be adopted and acted upon by 
the House, how would the government be carried on? Waa 
this, he would ask, an impossible, nay, an improbable state of 
things? 

Take in the present Parliament the question of the Irish 
registration of voters. This was a question of the greatest 
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lord was defeated on a part of his Bill which he considered 
the great blemish of it, and it was clear to his mmd that, if 
the noble lord had not a])andoned it, he woidd have had no 
chance of carrying it during the present year. The plan of 
the Government had been entertained by the House on its 
second reading, but on going into committee it was defeated 
on one of its essential principles, and was therefore abandoned, 
and thus the matter at present stood, and neither party could 
succeed in carrying its measures. 

Might not similar difficulties and the same proceeding arise on 
other questions of importance, and, atove all, on those of a fiscal 
character ? for what finance question could be proposed which 
did not affect some interest or other, and which, if proposed, 
would not for the time throw that particular interest so affected 
into opposition ? In such a case, when the adverse parties in the 
House were nearly di\ddcd, any Minister might be embarrassed 
and thwarted in liis views. He did not hesitate to assert that, 
if the right hon. baronet had been in office, and the House had 
been constituted and divided as the present was, and he had 
brought in a budget, and without attempting to guess what his 
plan might be — ^he would have had to encoimter difficulties as 
great as those the present Government had had to contend with. 
The question, then, resolved itself into this : whether, in a very 
nearly balanced House of Commons, the principle laid down by 
the right hon. gentleman should be abandoned, or whether they 
should have no Government at all? There was no provision in 
the Constitution to ])rcvcnt the electors returning 329 members 
on each side. The decision of this matter rested with the con- 
stituency ; and the House could not have any influence in the 
result. He therefore contended that the rigli^ hon. gentleman's 
course in declaring that this state of things was contrary to the 
spirit of the Constitution involved the proposition that, in certain 
states of things in this country, wc must inevitably be lefl vvithout 
a Government. 

These were the grounds why, on general reasons, he charac- 
teorised the motion of tlie right lion, gentleman as contradictory 
aad impracticable. Then, agaui, he felt that, in the position 
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which he had taken, he was fortified by the proceedings in the 
best time of otir history, and by the doctrines laid down by the 
best authorities on constitutional matters. It was the first 
duty of the Ministers of the Crown to administer the existing 
law. If the House of Commons did not place sufl&cient con- 
fidence in the Government for this purpose, it might express its 
opinion, either indirectly by the rejection of all the propositions 
of the Administration, or directly, as was the case in the instance 
alluded to by the right hon. baronet, of Sir Robert Walpole. 
The proceedings in either case suflBclently marked the want of 
confidence of the House of Commons in the Government. 
Under such circumstances, there was oidy the one or other 
constitutional course to piursuc — ^namely, either to retire from 
office, or to dissolve the Parliament. He denied, however, that 
it could be called a want of confidence, if the House withheld its 
assent from any new legislative measure, or refused to sanction 
the alteration of an old law. 

The right hon. gentleman, in the course of his speech, 
alluded to several events that had occurred since the accession 
of the House of Hanover to the throne of this country, and had 
stated that all the instances justified the course he had then 
taken. He, however, must take the liberty of referring to some 
instances which would not have met the views of the right hon. 
baronet. What had been the conduct of previous Governments on 
the rejection of new measures propounded by themselves, and 
which had been rejected by Parliament ? In the first instance did 
the right hon. baronet forget the conduct pursued by Lord Sunder- 
land and Lord Stanhope on the Peerage Bill ? He did not know 
whether the noble lord the descendant of Lord Stanhope was 
present ; but he knew that his noble friend was on all occasions 
ready and prepared to defend his illustrious ancestor, and he would 
appeal to him, in perfect confidence, as to the conduct of that dis- 
tinguished statesman on the occasion to which he referred. Had 
any measure more important ever been brought before Parlia- 
ment than that during the government of Lords Sunderland and 
Stanhope, with respect to the peerage? The proposition was, to 
confine the prerogative of the Crown to the then number of 
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peers^ and to allow only an addition of six more to the number. 
That measure was introduced into the other House^ after a recom- 
mendation from the Throne; and although it met with the 
general approbation of the other House^ it was almost unani- 
mously rejected by the House of Commons. Did Lord Stanhope 
then resign ? Did anyone in opposition to the Oovemment call 
upon him to resign ? He was sure if any such demand had been 
made^ that the answer of either Lord Stanliope or Lord Sunder- 
land would have been^ " What, give up the seals of oflSce at the 
present time, and let the Jacobites in?'' He was sure that the 
right hon. baronet would not, for a moment, imagine that he 
intended any offensive allusion. The reply, then, of those great 
statesmen would have been, "What! in such a moment to 
abandon our offices, and let men into power whom we believe to 
be concealed traitors? — of men whose first proceeding would 
probably be to repeal the Toleration Act, and revive the Bill 
against Occasional Conformity, and who would render every aid 
in their power in support of the Pretender ?*' Neither Lords 
Stanhope nor Sunderland gave way, and resigned in consequence 
of the rejection of the Peerage Bill, and he thought that they were 
perfectly right, and werc justified in the course which they took. 
Again, Mr. Pitt followed a nearly similar course in 1786. 
This case was rather stronger than the former, for, in consequence 
of the influence of the then Duke of Richmond with the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Pitt, as Minister, was induced to bring forward a 
proposition for the general fortification of the coasts. This was 
shortly after the American war, during which our coasts had been 
threatened, and strong fears were entertained of landings and 
invasions, and the feelings which had been excited during the 
war had not had fiill time to subside. The resolution of Mr. 
Pitt was — 

That it appears to this House, that to proride effectually for securing his Majesty's 
dockyards at Portsmouth and Plymouth by a permanent system of fortification, founded 
on the most economical principles, and requiring the smallest number of troops possible 
to answer the purpose of such security, is an essential object for the safety of the state, 
intimately connected with the general defence of the kingdom, and necessary for 
enabling the fleet to act with fall vigour and effect for the protection of commerce, the 
support of our distant possessions, and the prosecution of offenaiTe operations in any war 
in which the nation may hereafter beengagtd. 
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On the division Mr. Pitt was beaten^ and immediately after the 
vote he stated that he took it as the decision of the House on 
the subject^ but he did not tender his resignation. Did any of 
the eminent men then opposed to him call upon him to resign^ 
or propose a resolution similar to the present^ because he had not 
sufficiently the confidence of the House of Commons to enable 
him to carry through the House a measure which he termed in 
his motion an essential object for the safety of the State ? Did 
either Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, or Mr. Wyndham, complain of the 
conduct of the Government? No; for if they had, what would 
have been Mr. Pitt's answer ? He would have said, it was true 
that he had brought forward a very important measure, which he 
could not induce the House to sanction; but he did not conceive 
himself called upon to retire from office on that ground. He 
would have said, it was for him to consider whether those who 
were likely to come after, or succeed him, were more likely to 
have the confidence of the House in the administration of the 
existing law than himself. He would have asked himself, were 
they more able than himself to carry useful measures? The 
result would have been, that he would have rcpUed that, on 
general principles, as the administrator of the law as it stood, he 
had the confidence of the House of Commons. 

He (Mr. Macaulay) asked if, because the House threw out new 
measures, not essential for the existing law, a Minister of the 
Crown introducing them was bound to resign ? He believed that 
the right hon. baronet was a member of the Government when 
the property-tax was rejected. On that occasion, did either Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Whitbread, or any other leader of the Opposition 
call upon the Government to resign ? Looking to the amount 
of the tax, that was a matter of more importance than the 
recent proposal of the Government, but no one made any 
suggestion of the kind. If any one had, the answer of Lord 
Castlereagh would have been that he believed that the House 
had more general confidence in the then Government than they 
were likely to have in the Opposition if called upon to take 
office ; and therefore that the Government were determined not 
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to resign. He considered that this would have been a good 
and sound reason for refusing to resign. 

All these cases^ however, were anterior to the Reform Bill. 
Now those who recollected the discussions in that House on 
that great measure must remember that it was stated repeatedly 
by almost all who took part in the debate, that, for the future, 
a Government could not depend on a large body of thorough- 
going supporters; but that a very strong Government would 
have to contend with obstacles they had not formerly to en- 
counter. It should be recollected also that, in case of the defeat 
of a Government under the old system, the majority was not 
made up by parties who had left them who were members for 
small boroughs, but the representatives of counties or large 
constituencies. If you were to examine Mr. Pitt's defeats, you 
would find that they were not occasioned by the small boroughs, 
but by the flinching to decide of the more open and liberal 
boroughs. If, before the Reform Bill, the most powerful 
Ministry was exposed to have measures which it deemed of 
importance defeated, that was still more probable after that 
Bill. If the right hon. baronet founded his case as to consti- 
tutional law upon the nicely-balanced state of the House of 
Commons which had been produced by the Reform Bill, the 
right hon. baronet would find that, were he to come into office, 
but very few months would elapse ere, by the operation of the 
same principle, he himself would be very unpleasantly reminded 
of this same constitutional law. For himself, he did not hold 
that any Government was bound to resign because it could not 
carry legislative changes, except in particular cases where they 
were impressed with the conviction that, without such and such 
a law, they could not carry on the public service ; and then this 
was a case which did not depend upon whether the hindrance 
arose from King, Lords, or Commons. He was quite sure that, 
on both sides of the House, gentlemen would feel that there 
were many ways in which it might be ascertained whether the 
House did or did not repose confidence in a Ministry, without 
putting on the records of the House so ill-advised and unsound 
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a resolution as this^ declaring that such and such were the 
principles of the Constitution. 

He had hitherto confined himself mainly to the constitutional 
question raised, but he had no sort of desire to flinch from any 
part of the question. He was clearly of opinion that, up to 
this time, the Ministry had been quite justified in pursuing the 
coiu'se which they had adopted ; and he considered that, as a 
Ministry, they had the confidence of the majority of that House. 
There were many vexatious circumstances through which they 
had had to make way ; there were many dictates of duty which 
they had had to obey, which, had they been otherwise than 
dictates of duty, might probably have been defmed himiiliating; 
but, under all the circumstances, he thought he was justified in 
saj^ing, that, up to this time, the Ministry had administered the 
affairs of the country with satisfaction to the people in general^ 
and with honour to themselves. Only a year ago the House 
expressly declared that it was not dissatisfied with the Ministry ; 
and since that period many things had occurred which had been 
carried on without eliciting any declaration of dissatisfisu^tion on 
the paii; of the House. 

He would ask whether the foreign policy which had been pur- 
sued by the present Ministry called for the dissatisfaction of the 
House, or of the country ? — he would ask whether England — had 
the present Ministry had, to support its operations, a majority 
equal to that of the administration of Lord Grey ? — ^he would ask, 
whether England could hold higher language, or assume a nobler 
part, than she had done under the conduct of the present Ministry? 
Were the present Ministry to leave the helm of office to-morrow, 
they would leave England as proud and justly prominent as ever 
in her political position among nations, and the honour of her 
arms untarnished. Again, in reference to domestic government 
within a very short period back, the most alarming symptoms 
had displayed themselves, most threatening to domestic tran- 
quillity. Yet the noble lord at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment (Lord Normanby), without the slightest interference with 
private rights, without any gagging bills, without any suspension 
of the habeas corpus, without injuring any of the valuable 
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securities of the people, with no other means than those of the 
most strictly constitutional character, had managed to allay the 
disturbances which arose, and restored the country to its accus- 
tomed tranquillity. As to the government of Ireland by the 
present Ministry, he was able to appeal to the distinct vote of 
confidence accorded by the House two years ago, in favour of 
the policy of their system — a policy which had been strictly 
adhered to up to the present period. And as to the state of the 
case now. a crisis had confesscdlv arrived in which we were under 
the necessity of providing for a considerable deficiency — a 
deficiency occasioned not by any act which called for a with- 
drawal of confidence on the part of the House, but partly by 
circumstances which rendered outlay necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the dignity and security of this country, and partly by 
the remission of taxation, called for l)y a large body of tlie people 
and by men on all sides — a remission receiving the support, 
among others, of many gentlemen whom he expected to find 
voting against Ministers on the present occasion. 

In connexion with the poUtical difficulties which had arisen 
came a great commercial crisis, and both of these difficult 
questions it became the duty of the present Ministry to 
consider. It became a question whether they were to supply 
deficiencies in a way which should relieve the people, or in a way 
which should add to their biurdens. They chose the former plan. 
For himself, he had never expected that the whole of the new 
financial plan would be carried ; but he certaiidy had expected 
that the sugar and the timber monopoUes would be thrown aside, 
and that the corn-monopoly would be placed in a more favourable 
position than before. The plan, however, had failed ; but, in his 
opinion, upon the great principles announced in the proposed 
resolution of his noble friend, upon that great principle the 
Ministry, in his opinion, ought to stand or fall. And in this 
opinion, considering how grave was the importance of the question^ 
considering how strong the feeling was throughout the country, 
considering the support which they might fairly expect to derive 
from those interested in the question, considering how completely 
the groimd of those who opposed Ministers in the late debate 
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had sunk under them, considering the general contempt and 
disregard in which were held the proceedings of those who 
opposed Ministers on the mock grounds of humanity — the noble 
lord the member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon) seemed dissatisfied 
at the remark, but the anti-slavery societies throughout England 
had, with well-nigh one voice, sanctioned the remark, and repu- 
diated the shifts of men who, because Englishmen would not 
longer let them grind the negroes, now sought to make the 
negroes grind the English — impressed with all these considera- 
tions, he felt that Ministers, having a due regard to the interests 
of the people, and desirous to work out the great work now in 
progress, were bound not to shrink from taking any constitutional 
means of testing what was the public opinion. 

It had been said, reproachfully — " What ! dissolve on a popular 
question, when there is such agitation, such excitement V But 
on what suit or popular question should there be a dissolution ? 
On what question appeal to the people, but a question in which 
they felt interested ? As to the agitation which was suggested, 
there was no agitation but of the most legitimate description ; 
there was no excitement — no agitation — but what was created of 
and by the people. Surely the right hon. baronet did not mean 
to suggest that the people were not to feel excited — ^were not to 
get up an agitation among themselves upon questions which 
they could not but perceive came home to their pockets, to 
their best interests and comforts? Surely the right hon. 
baronet did not mean to preclude them from taking an honest 
interest in the returning to Parliament of gentlemen who should 
fiairly represent their sentiments ; and if the right hon. baronet 
did not mean this, there could be no meaning in his outcry 
about agitation. 

But enough of this ; the Ministers had done what they could 
on their part, the rest must be done by the people. Let but the 
people unite again with the spirit which actuated them in 1831, 
to resist corruption and aristocratic influence, and they would 
have an easy task. K the result was difierent — if the people 
neglected their own interests — if they deserted their post — at 
least they would have no reason to reproach the present Minis- 
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ters, who would then, without the smallest repining, submit to 
the voice of the coimtiy, and would pursue the only course left 
open to them, of maintaining through good report and through 
evil report, as private members of the House, the same principles 
which they had advocated as Ministers of the Crown.* 

* Sir B. Feel's resolution was carried by a majority of 1. Parliament was shortly 
afterwards dissolved ; and the Whig Ministers being beaten in the new Parliament, by a 
majority of 19, on the Address in reply to the Queen's Speech, tendered their resigna- 
tions, when Sir B. Peel succeeded to power. 
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THE CORN LAWS, 

February 21, 1842. 

On Mr. ViUiers' Motion for the iminediate and total Repeal of the 

Corn 'laws, 

I HAVE listened, sir, with much pleasure to the speech of the 
hon. gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. Smythe) ; but I 
must say, bearing in mind the taunts so generally urged on the 
ground of diversity of opinion against this side of the House, he 
could not have made a more unfortunate selection of topics to 
prove the unanimity on his. If the hon. gentleman gives their 
due weight to the arguments which he has advanced in making 
up his own judgment, he will, I should think, be very loth to 
divide with those on whose side he now sits.* For mvself, sir, 
I may perhaps be permitted to say that, as I never on any former 
occasion addressed the House on this subject, I feel exceedingly 
desirous not to be misimderstood in taking the course which I 
am persuaded my duty points out. I think I also owe this 
declaration of my opinion to the constituent body which I 
represent, and who, having formed a decided opinion on this 
subject, having imposed on me the responsibility of giring it my 
fullest consideration, and, if possible, my zealous sanction, I may 
be pennitted, perhaps, to say that no constituent body in this 
empire is entitled, on this subject, to a more favourable hearing. 
There is, perhaps, no constituency consisting of 120,000 or 
130,000 persons who can be considered as standing so much in 
the situation of an impartial judge. We have heard, and I 
have heard with great pain, the imputations and charges dealt 
out against the great community engaged in commerce and 
manufactures. Against the community which I represent, all 
those abusive epithets and vituperative attacks which have been 

* Mr. Smytho's epcecli was strongly in favour of the Manufacturing, as opposed to the 
Agricultural, interest. 
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SO freely indulged iu fall pointless. They inhabit a city, the 
capital of a distinct country, having no foreign trade and no 
manufactures, supported principally by those connected with the 
administration of the law, by those frequenting its imiversity, or 
those who are brought there by its literature and by the attrac- 
tions of its society. It is, besides, the resort of the gentry of the 
country, who assemble there at certain stated seasons of the year. 
I believe it would be difficult to find many constituencies of an 
equal extent of whom it might be so truly said that in this mat- 
ter they have no interest except the common weal of the empire. 
Their interest is that common to all — ^it is the interest of the 
consumer. And I can fairly say, that I believe the people of 
Edinbm*gh have a feeling so strong on this subject that I have 
reason to apprehend their disapproval rather than their approval 
— that they will not at all events be quite satisfied with my con- 
duct in not feeling myself at liberty to support the motion of 
my hon. friend the member for Wolverhampton. 

With that motion, I must say, notwithstanding, that I agree 
in principle. To the principle of the right hon. baronet I am 
decidedly opposed. It is, I think, fundamentally erroneous. I 
understand the right hon. baronet to ground his measure * on 
this principle — and if I be \\Tong, he will set me right — that the 
cheapness of the necessaries of life is not uniformly or necessarily 
a benefit to a people. {No, no!) That doctrine the right 
hon. baronet laid do>vn in a most distinct manner wlieu he intro- 
duced his plan to the House. He said he should be deluding 
the people if he held out to them the hope that they can expect 
any real relief to their distresses fi'om this or any such measure. 
He said, it is a mistake to suppose that cheapness in the price 
of food is necessarily connected Avith the promotion of general 
prosperity. Now, if the right hon. baronet is Avrong, I must 
think that he has attempted to found his measure on a false 
principle. He distinctly disclaimed — I mention it to his honour 
— all intention of giving an exclusive benefit to any class. From 

• Sir R. Peel's proposition was a sliding scale of duties on foreign com, rarying from 
Is. to 20s. per quarter, the effect of which would have been to keep the price of wheat at 
from 70e. to 74e. 
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him we heard no talk of the necessity, on constitutional grounds 
of pampering a great aristocracy and enabling them to hold a 
certain pre-eminent position in the state. All these doctrines 
were not only abandoned by the right hon. gentleman, but I 
imderstood that he specially disclaimed them, and that he rested 
his proposal on the ground that it would promote the general 
prosperity. If, then, the right hon. gentleman be not right as to 
the principle on which his measure is founded, if it be a feet that 
cheapness of food is a blessing to a people, then I am justified 
in saying that the measure of the right hon. gentleman is not 
defensible on its very fundamental principle. 

It has often happened that the doctrines of the political econo- 
mists have nm counter to the prejudices of mankind, but in this 
case their view is confirmed by the general opinion of the earliest 
ages, and by the universal admission of every nation at the 
present time, that the cheapness of the first necessaries of life 
is a blessing. So strong has this feeling been, so deeply rooted, 
that it has been found to prevail in all countries and in all ages. 
I shall not refer to the Hebrew scriptures as some have done, 
not very judiciously I think, for the purpose of proving this 
question of the Coni-laws to be a religious one ; but every one 
acquainted with om* oldest and most authoritative histories must 
be aware that they contain the clearest proof that in remote 
times, and down to our oa\ii times — and no one is better quali- 
fied by classical knowledge to furnish instances of the fact 6rom 
the histories of Greece and Rome than the right hon. baronet 
himself — that principle which requires, one would think, only to 
be enunciated to carry conviction, was acknowledged ; that to 
obtain the necessaries of life at a cheap price must be a great 
blessing. When you suppose that a man has but £40 a year 
for the support of himself, his wife, and children, it appears 
monstrous to argue that an extra outlay of £8 per year for com, 
being a pound a year on each of the eight quarters required for 
the sustenance of his family, is not a matter in which he is deeply 
interested. 

I am now only putting the prinui facie case. How is it met 
by the Government ? Why, the right hon. gentleman declares 
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against the universal sense of all ages and nations, that cheap- 
ness of tbod is not necessarily a benefit to a people. His argu- 
ment, il* I rightly understood it, was simply this : there are 
countries where food is cheap, and the people are not so well off 
as the people of England ; and the countries which he particularly 
cited were Prussia and Belgium. If the right hon. gentleman 
used any other argument on this head, it escaped my attention. 
Now, sir, is that argument absolutely worth anything? Is it even 
a plausible argument ? If, indeed, any person were so egregi- 
ously absurd as to argue that cheapness of food is the sole cause 
of national prosperity, and that trade and manufactiu*es, and a 
long course of successful events, have nothing to do with it, I 
could understand the exposure of the fallacy which pointed out 
other countries where the necessaries of life were extremely cheap, 
but the condition of the people not proportionably benefited. 
But all we have argued is, that cheapness of food is a blessing 
to a nation, exactly in the same sense as health is a blessing to 
an individual. Of course a man in excellent bodily health may, 
from family afflictions and pecuniary difficulties, or a stabi upon 
his character, be, on the whole, worse off than the invalid ; but 
that does not shake the truth of the principle that health is good 
for man, that the healthy man would not be better off than the 
valetudinarian, if his circumstances were floiuishing, or that the 
misery of the man in health would not be aggravated by having 
the additional affliction of ill health. 

The right hon. baronet^s argument goes to prove that there is 
no such thing as a blessing vouchsafed by Providence to man. 
Fertility of soil, even, cannot, with his views, be considered a 
blessing to a country. Suppose we possessed the power, by 
legislative enactment, which we do not, of making the barren 
moors and mountain-tops of Scotland as fertile as the vale of 
Taunton : the right hon. baronet, upon his principle, would be 
boimd to tell us it was our duty to abstain from doing so. He 
would tell us to look at the state of Scotland and of Bengal — 
Bengal, a comitry so fertile that they had regularly three 
harvests every year, and yet where the labourer cannot enjoy 
from his earnings one half the luxuries and comforts that ai*e 

2 a 
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enjoyed by the Scottish peasant. The right hon. baronet^ 
pointing to the fertility of Bengal and the state of the labourer 
there, would sav that it is their duty to abstain &om the endeavour 
to xnake Scotland as fertile as Bengal. In considering this ques- 
tion the right hon. })aronet has kept out of view all those modify- 
ing circumstances to which lie was ])oimd to ha\^ paid attention 
before instituting the comparison — circumstances all-important 
in tlie consideration of such a question. The right hon. baronet^s 
argument consists in leaving entirely out of the question the 
important considerations of good government, the security of 
property, internal order, the immense mass of our machinery, 
the existence of civil and religious liberty, our insular situation, 
our great mines of iron in the vicinity of our coal-mines ; and 
disregarding all these ingredients in a nation's prosperity, he 
sets up his declaration against the general sense of mankind in 
all ages and in all nations. 

There is one smglc point in the comparison between England 
and Prussia instituted by the right hon. baronet, to which, on 
accoimt of its importance, I will direct the attention of the com- 
mittee, which has been wholly passed over by the right hon. 
baronet ; that is, our insular position, and our maritime supre- 
macy, which is the consequence of that position. We have never, 
within the memory of any one living, seen an enemy in this 
country. Our fathers never saw such a thing. With the ex- 
ception of the march of the Highland clans to Derby in the 
years IT^;") and 1746, they must go back for centuries td find 
the time when Englishmem had seen a foreign enemy in this 
coimtry . Can the Uke l)e said of Prussia ? In the memory of 
men now li^nng, fifty pitched ])attles have been fought within 
her territory; and in one province 13,000 houses have been laid 
in ashes by the inroads of foreign enemies. Is it to be wondered 
at, after such scenes, that the peasant of Prussia is not as well 
off {IS the peasant of England ? or can the inferiority of his con- 
dition be converted into a proof that cheap bread is no blessing 
to a i)eople ? 

If the right hon. baronet could prove, what he has not even 
asserted his readiness to prove, that there is a necessary oon- 
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nexion between the cheapness of com and low wages, he would 
make out something like a case in his favour ; but it is impos- 
sible to make the attempt, much less establish the connexion in 
the face of the fact that food has recently risen in this country, 
but wages have not risen in proportion. This induction of the 
right hon. gentleman is founded on an experience far too 
scanty ; he raises a superstructure far too broad to rest on the 
foundation of a single case. It is perfectly true that cheap com 
and low wages go together in Prussia; but it is equally true that 
on the banks of the Ohio food is cheaper than either in Prussia 
or Belgium, but wages are twice as high. It is, therefore, per- 
fectly established by experience, as I should say it is, <t priori, 
clear, that the mere circumstance of the price of prorisions does 
not in itself ftimish any cause why the wages of the labourer 
should descend in value. Now, sir, as the right hon. baronet 
has shown no reason whatever why the House should believe in 
his principle that to the body of the people cheap food is not a 
blessing, his whole reasoning is swept away ; for the foimdation 
of his argument is unsound and indefensible. I also dissent, 
sir, from the other great principle on which he rests his measure.* 
I deny altogether that wc ought to be independent, to a great 
extent at least, of foreign supply for our food. I do not ai^e 
that, if we could be perfectly independent, it might not be a good 
state of tilings. It is unnecessary to argue that question, for the 
right hon. baronet disclaims the notion of perfect independence. 

I am not fond, generally s})eaking, of appealing to demon- 
strations in matters of political discussion ; but it seems to me 
that it can be demonstrated by the logic applicable to political 
sconce, that it is perfectly impossible to have com dearer than 
in the surrounding countries, and to be independent of foreign 
supply. It is estimated that the people of this country consume 
annually twenty-five miUions of quarters of com. It is quite 
certain that, even on an average year, you must sow such a 
quantity of seed as will give you something more than the 
average ; and in abundant years you will produce a great deal 
more. It follows of necessitv, from the veiT nature of the 
product and the change in the seasons, that you can never rely 
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with certainty on bringing to mai'ket twenty-five millions of 
quarters, and neither more nor less. If you want twenty-five 
millions of cotton stockings, you may order them; and machinery 
will supply you ^vith neither more nor less. But if you want 
to have a certain fixed quantity yielded by the land, you cannot 
make any arrangements which will insure such an object. If 
corn is cheaper abroad than in England, you must export your 
surplus produce at the price at which the com of the sur- 
rounding coimtries brings in their own markets. Therefore, 
whatever you produce over a fixed quantity, will be sold at such 
a loss as must prove ruinous to the English grower, and must 
ultimately induce him to withdraw liis land from such culti- 
vation ; and experience confirms the justness of this speculation. 
England was formerly an exporting country as to com. But 
our dependence has been gradually increasing. It was great 
from 1820 to 1830, and it increased in the period from 1830 to 
184f0. It seems that, notwithstanding all the improvements in 
agriculture, the progress of our population has been so great, 
in consequence of the discoveries in machinery and the immense 
trade which has of late grown up, that agricultural skill cannot 
overtake the advance we have made. 

Well, then, we are already dependent. The right hon. 
baronet admits we are, but he says he prefers casual dependence 
to constant dependence. I answer that I prefer constant 
dependence to casual dependence. I prefer it partly from the 
reasons adduced to the House already by those more competent 
to form a judgment on the subject than I am, because I think 
it has a tendency to make comitries mutually dependent ; and 
because I am persuaded that when our supply is casual, it must 
be met, not by an export of manufactures, but by a drainage of 
the precious metals — thus producing a constantly-recurring 
state of panic and distress, which Mr. Huskisson predicted 
twenty years ago, with but too just a foresight. But the right 
hon. baronet, on his own showing, nullifies his own theory. 
The right hon. baronet says, " m c shall be generally independent 
of foreign supply, but it is probable we shall have some bad 
years ; and it may happen that in those years countries in the 
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same latitude will be in the same predicament. The latter may 
shut their ports against us, and wc may be thus reduced to the 
last extremity by relying on foreign aid.^^ Here is an admission^ 
then, that in bad years we must be dependent on foreign 
countries, and, being only casually dependent, we should then 
be at the mercy of those coimtries whence our supply is to 
come. By the limitation proposed, we should be dependent on 
those who might be suffering the same distress as ourselves, and 
who may have the additional motive for refusing to supply our 
wants of a national quarrel. But though it is generally true 
that the harvests of this coimtry, and of countries in the same 
latitude, may be bad in some particular year, it by no means 
follows that the harvests at Illinois and Ohio should be equally 
bad. So that the right hon. gentleman's proposal amoimts to 
this : '^ You must be occasionally dependent on such foreigners 
as will be subject to the same vicissitude of seasons, and may 
shut their ports against you, if a quarrel should arise ; but you 
shall be interdicted from being dependent on those countries 
which will most likely be able, when you are deficient, to supply 
you." Can anything be more clear, than that next to inde- 
pendence, and, indeed, amounting in practical effect to the same 
thing, is a very wide dependence — a dependence on the whole 
world, on every state and every climate ? There is the highest 
probabihty that the crops will not fail everywhere in the same 
year. There is a probability equally strong against our being 
in hostility with all the world. It seems to me, then, that the 
more unvarying is your demand, the greater is the prospect of 
your independence; for it is quite clear that the right hon. 
baronet does not suppose that his sliding-scale will give a con- 
stant supply of com from our own resources. 

I confess I do think, and I have always thought, that the 
danger of political dependence following commercial dependence, 
was a danger which it is quite impossible to show has any real 
existence. Experience is so strong on this point, that clear as 
Mas the case made out by my noble friend the member for 
London (Lord J. Russell), the other night, he might have made 
it still stronger. So far as my investigation has gone — the right 
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hon. baronet will set me right if I am wrong — the greatest 
import of com ever made up to that time in any one year, till 
of late, of which we have any account, was in the year 1 810, 
and from countries under the direct influence of the Continental 
System, then established. In 1810 we imported 1,600,000 
quarters of wheat. Of these, 800,000 quarters came firom 
Prance, and the rest from coimtries then provinces of France. 
Now, observe, that was in the year 1810, in the very height of 
the Continental System, when it was screwed up to the utmost 
pitch by Napoleon, who deposed his own brothex because he did 
not act up to his principles, and held in his hands the crowns 
of almost every king in Europe. Now, is it likely that we shall 
be placed again in such a contention, with the whole of Europe 
united against us under a chief of such extraordinary ability and 
energy as Napoleon, and who was distinguished above all by two 
things — his intense hatred of this country, and his resolution to 
attack her through her trade by commercial prohibitions ? And 
yet, under such a Government, and in a year when it was 
stretched to its farthest limit, we imported into England, and 
from his own dominions, a greater quantity of com than we 
had ever done previously. 

That circumstance, unless I hear some explanation which 
does away with its effect, has, I own, greatly influenced me in 
becoming reconciled to that commercial dependence, which I 
think, in many respects, a great blessing to nations, and which 
I do not think, as I have already said, has any connexion 
with political dependence. I say, sir, that mutual commercial 
dependence is a great blessing; and I fully agree with all 
that was so eloquently said on this point by my noble friend 
the member for Tiverton.* I cannot but consider it as most 

* " Why, what a childish d<>ctrino is this ? Indepondcnt of foreign nations for its 
supply of food ! — a nation in which wvoral millions of men live by foreign commcrco 
calling itself indoi>endent of foreign nationH for the means of subsistence for its people 1 
Why, sir, those who d(!pend on foreign commeree for the means by which they buy 
their bread, are, to all practical purposes, us dependent on foreign nations for food as 
if the f(X)d which they bought was grown on a t'ureign soil. \ man may starve in the 
midst of plenty, if ho has not the means to purchase subsistence. Your fields may be 
filled with luxuriant harvests, and yet the face of the starving manufacturer may grow 
pale with pining fam'me. . . . Why is the earth on which we live divided into 
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consolatory^ and one of those circumstances fraught with best 
hopes for mankind^ when we see a vast and increasing populih 
tion engaged^ as their most lucrative employment^ in turning a 
wilderness into corn-fields, and whose numbers double every 
twenty-three years. It is impossible to place a limit to the 
products which our skill and vast accumulation of capital will 
enable us to supply such a rapidly-increasing community. We 
might supply the whole world with manufactures, and have 
almost a monopoly of the trade of the world. Whatever tem- 
porary distress we might feel, we should be cheered by the 
reflection, that other nations were raising abundant provisions 
for us on the banks of the Mississippi and the Vistula. On 
the contrary, in those lands where coal was not foimd, where 
there was no machinery to set up manufactures, the people 
would look to us for clothing, cutlery, and ten thousand other 
necessaries and comforts to be supplied by our skill. But in 
steps the legislator and says, '^ You who ought to be a manu- 
facturer for the world must turn ploughman, and you who 
are a ploughman must be turned against your will into a manu- 
facturer ; you shall not buy and sell — ^you shall not deal with 
one another. Artisans must starve in England, that the barren 
lands may yield an immediate rent to their owners, and the 
agriculturist in America, who is willing to spend his time and 
employ his labour levelling forests to supply you with food, is 
obliged to turn a manufacturer of bad cloth and bad knives^ 
imtil experience has taught him to become yoiur rival.^' 

All this is broi^ht about, that one particular class may be 
benefited at the expense of the others. Though we have been 
cautioned against entering upon this subject by the hon. and 

zones and climates ? Wliy, I ask, do different countries yield different [productions to 
people experiencing similar wants P . Why are thej intersected with mighty riTcrs, the 
natural highways of nations ? Why are lands the most distant from each other, brought 
almost into contact by that very ocean which seems to di?ide them P Why, sir, it is that 
man may be dependont^ui)on man. It is that the exchange of commodities may be ac- 
companied by the extension and diffusion of knowledge, by the interchange of mutual 
benelito engendering mutual kind feelings, multiplying and confirming friendly relations. 
It is tbat commerce may go freely forth, leading oiTilisation with the one hand and 
l>ea(.>e with the other, to render mankind happier, wiser, and better." — Lord PalmtrtUn! t 
Syeech on the Corn-law Q^e9tion, Feb, 1(5, 1842. 
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learned member for Bradford (Mr. Hardy), I camiot re- 
firain from touching it, although I hope I shall do so in such 
a manner that no one can condemn the spirit in which I shall 
speak. It is not possible to shut our eyes to the remote 
political consequences of such a state of things. The people 
have borne their privations patiently — they have borne their 
disappointments patiently, for with regard to those little 
exhibitions of feeling to which allusion has been made, I think 
as little of them as I daresay the right hon. baronet himself 
thinks. But it is our dutv to look to the future : and I must 
say, that if there be to me any sign that is ominous, any 
sign which every friend of law, of property, and of order, ought 
to contemplate ^vith uneasiness, it is that one which I see so 
very generally hailed with acclamation by those gentlemen who 
professed the strongest attachment to the principles of Con- 
servative policy. I know of nothing that seems more alarming 
than the obstinacy and the enthusiasm with which some per- 
sons, to whom I can give no better name than that of uicen- 
diarics, persons who profess doctrines subversive of all order 
and all property, labour to prevent a settlement of the question 
of the Corn-laws. When I know that, by the ad\dce of some 
noted dealers in sedition, numbers of i)cople called Chartists 
have gone to break up meetings held for the purpose of peti- 
tioning for a repeal of the Corn-laws, I look upon it as a sign, 
not of immediate, but of serious and future danger. For 
what reason was it that those whom the gentlemen opposite 
agreed with in designating as incendiaries and sowers of sedi- 
tion, were desirous of preventing an alteration in what they 
admitted to be abuse ? Did that proceed from a love of the 
landed aristocracv, or of anv of the interests connected with 
the aristocracy ? They all knew that these incendiaries hated 
the aristocracy — that no persons talked morc bitterly against 
the aristocracv : and vet if a meetinjic were called in almost anv 
of the great towns in this coimtrj' to petition against the Corn- 
laws, those men would move heaven and earth to cause the 
meeting to fail ! And for what purpose ? E\idently for this ; 
they knew perfectly well that, however much the people might 
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complain of the effects of the present partition of power and of 
government, however much they might feel abuses merely 
political, there was very little danger, imless they had such a 
grievance as the Corn-law to work upon, they would never be 
able to raise the people against the established order of things. 
Thev knew that the most formidable rebellions were the re- 
hellions of the belly. I firmly believe that it is not by chance, 
but by deliberation, and with a serious purpose, that those 
parties wish to have the Corn-laws remain part of our insti- 
tutions, in order that some day or another they may be able 
to inflict on both the same death. I believe that they wish 
this abuse to remain part of our laws, in order that some day 
or another — that day I pray we may never see ! — this abuse and 
our laws may perish together. 

There is also another circumstance connected with the question 
to which I will refer. The hon. and learned member for Brad- 
ford has warned us not to draw any parallel from France and the 
French revolution. The hon. and learned member will excuse 
me if I allude to the subject in a manner of which he cannot 
complain. If we observe the history of the French revolution, 
the first thing that will strike us is, that that revolution was not 
brought about by the lower classes. It was not a mere move- 
ment of the Faubourg St. Antoine and tlie labouring classes, 
and had they not had, in the first instance, a part of the higher 
and aristocratic classes at their head, they could have done 
nothing. But the feuds engendered by all sorts of vexatious 
distinctions between the landed aristocracy on the one hand, and 
the mercantile, professional, and literary classes on the other, 
were the causes which enabled the end of the wedge to enter. 
While a whole empire like this is united, I cannot fear the result 
of any insurrection ; but I feel uneasy when I see topics of 
anarchy, which iu other countries and ages have been confined 
to the lowest disturbers, now broached by men of twenty 
thousand a-year. It is impossible for me not to fear, when I hear 
the manufacturers crying out that the landlords arc grinding 
the faces of the poor, and, on the other hand, men of great 
landed property denouncing the manufacturers as they have been 
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denounced in that House, even since the present debates com- 
menced. I will venture to say that no expression can be more 
unjustifiably used by a manufacturer against the landholders, than 
hon. members have heard in the course of the present discussion 
coming from the mouth of the hon. member for Knaresborough 
(Mr. Fcrrand) against the manufacturing body. {No, no !) I am 
quite wiUing that the truth of this assertion shaD be left to the 
judgment of all those who heard and read that attack. 

Sir, we have now arrived at a serious stage in the interests of 
this country. I do not apprehend the dangerous issue which I 
fear >vill ultimately arrive to-morrow, or next year, or perhaps 
five years hence ; but I say that it is impossible that this country 
can safely follow up a system which has the effect of arousing 
and provoking the violent passions of multitudes, while, at the 
same time, it promotes division, rivalry, and animosity amongst 
the two great classes of proprietors in the country. Therefore, 
it is of the greatest importance that this question should be 
satisfactorily settled. Yet that wliich is proposed is not even 
contended to be satisfactory on the other side. The right hon. 
baronet the Secretary for the Home Department abjured all 
notions of finality. The hon. gentleman now laid it down as a 
wise system, that we should legislate gradually, and in bit-by-bit 
reforms. The present measure I would take as an instalment ; 
but if it be an instalment, it is little more than a farthing in the 
pound. Is it to be understood that we are to have a Bill of this 
kind introduced as often as the members of this House are 
summoned to assemble ? Are we to be doomed every year, or 
every three years, to renew discussions on the Corn-laws ? Is it 
to be expected that the First Minister of the Crown wiU again 
settle and again unfix this great question ? 

The more I think on the right hon. baronet^s plan, the less I 
am able to understand why it was introduced. The right hon. 
gentleman did not introduce it to please those who cry out for a 
chaiig(5 in the (^orn-laws — it is clear that they are not thought 
of. It is equally clear that he could not have introduced it to 
please his own supporters, for though they would vote for him, 
and carry his Bill through, nine-tenths of them would vote for 
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him witli much greater pleasure if he refused all change. 
(Xo, f/o !) On this point I must again refer to the jiulgment 
of those who observed the silence of gentlemen opposite^ and 
something very difiercnt from silence elsewhere. The right 
hon. baronet liimself avowed that he knew he could not please 
l)oth parties; and he complained of the peculiarities and 
difficulties of his position. Now I cannot understand that an 
cidightcned statesman shoidd risk the displeasure of each party, 
while supported by the consciousness that he is introducing a 
measure that would relieve and prevent the distresses of the 
country. But docs the right hon. baronet say this of his own 
measure ? He told us, on the contrary, that he could hold out 
no hope of relief to the distress that prevailed. Does he, then, 
bring in his Bill to settle the question? Why, finality is 
(lisdahied on his own bench. Why, then, did the right hon. 
baronet introduce his measure? To prevent frauds in taking 
the averages, of the existence of which frauds he was not sure, 
and which, he acknowledged, must have been much exaggerated. 
He also introduced it to fix the price of wheat at between 5i*. 
and 58/f. a quarter. But the right hon. baronet gave no reason 
for fixing upon that price more than another ; all his arguments 
upon that point were extremely vague. To be sure, it is a 
difficult thing for a statesman to say at what price any article 
ought to sell; but that is the reason why all wise statesmen 
refuse to legislate on the subject. That is the reason why all 
wise statesmen leave the price to be settled Ixitwcen the buyer 
and the seller. 

Taking the right hon. baroneVs plan at his o^vn valuation — 
taking it at his own statement — it is a measure which settles 
nothing, it is a measui*e which pleases nobody ; it is a measure 
which nobody asked for, and which nobody thanks him for; it 
is a measm'e which will not extend trade ; it is a measure which 
will not relieve distress, and fixes the supply of provisions at a 
price of which the right hon. baronet does not profess to know 
anything, and for which he can give no reason. On principle, 
then, I oppose the measure of the right hon. baronet, and on 
principle I approve of that of the hon. member for Wolver- 
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hampton. In the first place, I do not argue, nor do I under- 
stand the hon. member for "Wolverhampton to argue, that a 
duty upon imported com, imposed bond fide for purposes of 
revenue, is wholly indefensible. At all events, I do not wish to 
be understood as expressing a decided opinion on the point. 
With reference to the principle of protection to which the hon. 
member for AVolverhampton is opposed, there are, as my noble 
fiiend has stated, two grounds for granting it; one of which is 
that which justifies it on the ground of special burdens. It has 
not yet been proved, indeed, to my satisfaction, that the price of 
corn gix)\^'n by the English farmer is increased by burdens 
lying peculiarly upon him ; but I think that if it can be proved 
that the price is so enhanced, the English farmer is, to the 
proved extent, entitled to protection ; reserving to myself, at the 
same time, the right of maintaining that, in such a case, it 
would be much more expedient to effect a new distribution of 
taxes than to retain the present system. 

With respect to another ground which is lurged for not at 
present remo^^ng all protection from agriculture, I must say it 
seems to me to be unanswerable. I am not disposed to take 
away, at once, all protection from the English farmer. I think 
that time ought to be allowed to enable him to transfer his 
capital from one branch of industry to another ; and therefore I 
consider the Mord "now" in the hon. member for Wolver- 
hampton^s amendment objectionable. Although, however, I 
differ from the hon. meml)er's resolution, I do not see that I 
materially differ from him in principle. The hon. member has 
admitted that it would be folly and bigotry on the part of the 
people to insist on the immediate repeal of the Corn-law, if 
there was any prospect that, within a certain reasonable 
distance of time, its repeal would be effected with proper 
precautions. I clearly understand the hon. member to move 
his resolution in a fit of despair, as it were ; and that, knowing 
he can get nothing, he is resolved to ask for a good deal more 
than lie wants. I certainly understand the hon. member to say 
that, if he saw any chance of the question being brought to a 
settlement on what he considered sound ]irinciples, the word 
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" now^^ in his resolution should not stand in the way of such a 
consummation. Whilst, however, that word remains in the 
amendment, I cannot conscientiously concur in it. 

With respect to a fixed duty, I consider it in no other light 
than as a mitigation or compromise, and as such I am ready to 
support it. I would support any measure which would afford 
relief to the people ; but I never will consider any measure to be 
a final settlement of the question which leaves a distinct pro- 
tective duty greater than is necessary to countervail the burdens 
which shall be proved to fall peculiarly upon agriculture. I give 
my support to a fixed duty as a measure which is no doubt im- 
perfect, but which is a decided improvement upon the present 
system. I do not mean to vote for the amendment, and my 
principal reason in rising upon this occasion was to declare my 
opinions, lest my motives should be misunderstood. My objec- 
tion to the amendment applies only to the word ^^ now /^ and on 
these grounds, which I thought it right to explain, I shall 
decline giving my vote on the hon. member's proposition. 
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LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 

April 6, 1842. 

On Lord MahorCa Motion j or the Re-coinmiUal of the CopifrigJu BtU. 

I AM seldom fortunate enough to agree with my noble friend 
(Lord Malion), and the present is, I believe, the first occasion 
on which a speech made in one Pariiament has been answered iu 
detail in another. It would not be difficult for me to go into 
the topics adverted to by my noble friend, and to set out anew 
the arguments which I advanced last year, and to fortify them^ 
if necessary, by additional facts and illustrations ; but I think it 
amuccessary to wander among topics foreign to the question now 
before the House. If the speech of my noble friend was 
directed against that which I delivered last year, it is certain 
that the measure of the noble lord is more in conformity with 
the sentiments then expressed by me than the measure of which 
I had previously spoken. 1 objected to a term of sixty years, 
and the noble lord has cut down the proposed duration of copy- 
right to twenty-five years. I set forth the danger of the works 
of an author Ixjiug suppressed by the operation of the plan then 
proposed, and now my noble fi'iend comes down pi*epared with a 
clause to meet that difficulty. If, therefore, I were to apply 
myself to answering the speeches made in defence of the measure 
of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd last year, I should be arguing against 
a principle not now before the House. I therefore propose to 
confine myself strictly to the matter in hand. I have never ob- 
jected to an enlargement of the term of copyright to men of 
letters. AVhcu Mr. Serjeant Talfourd brought in liis BlQ, I did 
not oppose it. It vvas my intention, on the contrary, to vote for 
the second reading; but the learned serjeant concluded his 
speech by expressing his desire that no one would vote for the 
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measure who might be afterwards disposed to reduce the lai^ 
term of sixty years, which he proposed. The learned serjeant 
had said, "DonH let me have support in this stage, if it be 
hereafter meant to reduce the' term I propose to fifteen years. 
I despise such support; I don't wish for it.^' The learned 
Serjeant having expressed himself to that effect, it became im- 
possi1)lc for me to vote for the second reading. 

But we have now entered ui)on the discussion of this question 
in a veiy different spirit. I am not unwilling to extend, con- 
siderably, the protection afford(^d to authors. On the contrary, 
I am disposed to extend it more than my noble friend ; but at 
the same time I must express the opinion, that the mode by 
which my noble fiiend proi>oses to effect our common object is 
bad, and that by which I seek to reach it is good. The present 
state of the law is this : copyright for life, or for twenty-eight 
years. My noble friend proposes copyright for life, with the 
addition of twenty-five years. Now, what 1 propose is this: 
copyright for life, or for forty-two years, whichsoever shall be 
the longer. I propose to add a certain term of fourteen years 
more to the present term of twenty-eight yeai's, and, I think, 
with all submission, I shall be able to show to demonstration 
that this plan is more just and reasonable, a greater boon to 
men of letters, and much less inconvenient to the public than 
tlie i)roposal of my noble friend. 

I ])resume it will be admitted that, with respect to all benefits 
intended to be conferred for the advancement and encourage- 
ment of works of literature, or those of an analogous kind, it 
is of the greatest importance that such benefits shall not be 
capriciously or irregularly bestowed. It is of the highest im- 
l)ortance that they shall, as nearly as possible, be equally 
distributed. It is of the greatest importance that those who 
best deser\T tlic encouragement to be given shall gain the 
largest share, and enjoy the highest degree, and that the 
smallest share shall fall to the lot of those who least deserve it. 
Upon these principles, which I conceive are perfectly clear, I 
believe I can succeed in showing that what I propose is pre- 
ferable to the measure of the noble lord. I admit, that perfect 
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equality camiot be gaiiied. I agree, for reasons so obvious 
that it is quite unnecessary to enter into a detail of them, that 
there must Ikj a term for life. But life being, of ^course, liable 
to casualties, and its duration being uncertain, I contend that 
the evil would be exaggerated by the means proposed by the 
noble lord. 

Take the instance of two contemporary authors, both ladies, 
and distinguished in the lighter arts of literature, Madame 
d^Arblay and Miss Austen. Tlie most beautiful of the novels 
of Miss Austen would have only twenty-eight years of copyright, 
for the authoress died shortly after the composition ; while the 
copyright of Madame D'Arblay's " Evelina*' would last sixty- 
two years. Observe the contrast — twenty-eight years for oue 
work, and sixty-two yciu's for the other, each being of the same 
class of literature. I am not taking upon myself to determine 
upon the merits of the one work or of the other, but I simply 
adduce the instance to show the uuequal working of my noble 
friend's proposal uj)on two works of the same kind. Observe 
what my noble friend woidd do. My noble friend would add 
twenty-five years to the sixty-two years in the one case, and in 
the other leave the twenty-eight years where they were ; thus 
making a difference as between twenty-eight and eighty-seven. 
1 would raise the short term to forty-two years ; and while my 
noble friend extended the difference between the two terms to 
sixty years, I would diminisli it to eighteen or twenty years. 
Indeed, if gentlemen would go through the Uterary history of 
the country, and, taking the principles of my noble friend and 
of myself, apply them to the works of authors for two centuries 
and a half, they would hardly find a case in which the appli- 
cation of my noble friend* s proposal could Imj wished for in 
preference to that which I have the honour to submit as an 
amendment. 

Milton died in 1671. Now, all Milton's copyrights would, 
by the proposition of my noble friend, expire in 1699. 
'* Comus" was written in 1634. To " Comus," then, my noble 
friend gave sLxty-five years of copyright, to '' Paradise Lost" 
thirty-one years, and to " Paradise Regained" and " Samson 
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Agoniates" twenty-eight years. Compare my proposition with 
that of my noble friend, and I will venture to say that, if the 
House were legislating only in the case of the works of Milton, 
it would determine that the fairer and more legitimate scheme — 
the scheme more gratifying to its own mind, more consistent 
with its own sense of justice to the author, and in every way 
more beneficial to the public — would be, that all the works of 
that great writer should have a copyright of forty-two years, 
rather than that the worst of them should be protected for a 
verj^ long term, and the best of them left with scarcely any pro- 
tection at all. 

Take another instance — take Dryden, the next great name in 
English poetry. My noble friend's proposition would give a 
magnificent protection to the inferior poetry upon Oliver Crom- 
well, and to the " Wild Gallant," and other bad plays, whilst 
to the " Fables'' and to the " Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia's 
Day," which were published towards the close of the author's 
life, and which classed amongst the most exquisite productions 
of his pen, the protection would be comparatively slight and 
insignificant. The verses which Dryden wrote upon Oliver 
CrOmwell were published in 1658 ; the copyright proposed by 
my noble friend would extend to 1726, a term of sixty-eight 
years ; but to Dryden's last volume, containing the " Fables" 
and the '^ Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia's Day," the copyright, 
according to my noble friend's plan, would be cut down to 
twenty-eight years. So that the copyright of Dryden's worst 
works would continue for sixty-eight years, whilst the copyright 
of the " Fables" and of the '' Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia's 
Day," the last great work of his life, would continue only for 
twenty-eight years. 

Then take Pope — ^it really mattered very little what great 
author one referred to, and the multiplication of instances after 
all might appear to be wholly imnecessary — ^but take Pope. 
My noble friend's proposition would give to Pope's ^^ Pastorals," 
which were written when the author was only sixteen years of 
age, and which were remarkable as the literary production of a 
mere youth, a copjrright of sixty years ; but when he came to 

2b 
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the later and more able productions of the same writer, to 
the " Dunciad/' for example^ in its finished state, my noble 
friend would give oidy a protection of thirty yean. Now, ac- 
cording to the plan \yhich I propose, these inequalities, so incon- 
gruous in themselves^ and so utterly inconsistent with the 
relative value of the works to be protected, would be entirely 
overcome ; because to every one of the works of Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope, would l^e given a uniform protection of forty-two years. 

Coming to writers of a later period, take the works of Johnson. 
Johnson^s first work was a translation of a volume of '' Travels 
in Abyssinia, published in 1735; and a book so poor, that 
Johnson himself did not like to hear it mentioned in his later 
years. When Boswell told him that he had obtained a copy 
of it, " Take no notice of it," said he ; " ^tis a thing to be for- 
gotten." To this work my noble friend woidd give a protection 
for the enormous period of seventy-five years; whilst to the " Lives 
of the Poets" he woidd give only a protection of thirty-five 
years, and to " The Tour to the Hebrides" a much shorter pro- 
tection. So that in the instance of Johnson, as in the instances 
of the other great writers I have mentioned, the best works 
would receive only a comparatively slight protection ; whilst the 
earlier and veiy inferior productions would receive an amount 
of protection infinitely beyond their relative merit or ^-alue. 
There was another instance that I cannot pass by — ^the instance 
of Henry Fielding, whose first works no human being would 
ever think of reading, nor deem it worth while to revert to, or 
perhaps ever remember or know anything of, except for the excel- 
lence of his subsequent great works, " Tom Jones" and " Amelia." 
Who would ever think of classing " The Temple Beau," and a 
host of earlier dramatic pieces, possessing no worth, and eiinciiig 
no genius, with the incomparable "Tom Jones?" Yet to the 
first of these my noble friend would give a copjTight of fifty- 
two or fiftj'-three years, whilst to the last he would afford only 
a protection of thirty years. 

Take any or all of the most eminent writers in our language, 
and there was not one of them to whose works my noble friend's 
proposition would not apply in the same objectionable manner. 
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The worst works would be protected for a very long term — the 
best works only for a comparatively short term. But upon the 
principle which I propose^ it would be found that all the works 
of the same writer would be protected, almost without excep- 
tion, for a regular, fixed, and definite term of forty-two years. 
Take the instance of Burke ; his first little tract on the ^^ Vin- 
dication of Natural Society," in all probability, would not be 
remembered at this day but for the subsequent eminence of the 
works of his maturer age. Yet my noble friend would give to 
this earlier work a copyright of sixty years, whilst to the latter 
and greater productions of the same great mind, such as the 
work on the French Revolution, and the ^^ Regicide Peace," he 
would give only a protection of thirty years. 

This appears to me to be the ruling vice of my noble friend^s 
scheme. Nobody would pretend to doubt that the later works 
of all the great writers I have named are infinitely the more 
valuable, infinitely more illustrative of the extraordinary powers 
of mind possessed by the respective authors, infinitely the more 
worthy of the protection to be afibrded by the extension of 
copyright. I have shown the sort of protection that would be 
given by my noble friend^s plan. There was this striking incon- 
sistency in it ; for Madame d^ Arblay^s " Evelina" it would give 
a copyright of eighty-seven years, whilst to Milton's " Paradise 
Lost" it would give a copyright of only twenty-eight years. I 
can conceive only one justification for this enormous inequality, 
and that would be, that the works to which the greater pro- 
tection was given were better than the works to which the lesser 
protection was given; but it will be seen from urtiat I have 
briefly stated, that under my noble friend's plan the crudest and 
least finished books of all authors would receive the greater pro- 
tection, and the ablest and best works the lesser protection. 

This was the ruling vice of the plan ; and it was a vice that 
applied not only to the literature of England, but was equally 
applicable to the literature of all ages and all countries. There 
was no copyright %vith the Greeks and Romans ; but go back to 
the most brilliant days of Greece and Rome, and it would be 
found that what is true as regarded the earlier and the later 
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works of the great writers of our own age was equally true as 
regarded the youthful and the mature productions of the great 
men of antiquity. What comparison could be drawn between 
the earlier and the later works of Sophocles? Who would 
mention in the same breath, or hardly in the same day, the 
speech against his guardians, and the speech upon the crown of 
Demosthenes? Yet, under such a plan as that now proposed, 
the inferior of these works would receive a protection twice as 
long as the works which gave to the authors their immortality. 
Go to Rome ; the same remarks applied to the works of Cicero. 
Take a later period. Go to Spain, go to France; the same 
remark applied to the writings of Cervantes and Racine. Go 
to Germany ; my noble friend would give to Schiller's " Robbers'' 
a longer protection than to '* Wallenstein," and to Goethe's 
" Sorrows of Werter" than to " Wilhelm Meister." 

I beg pardon if this reference to the authors of other coun- 
tries and of other ages fatigue the House ; but hon. gentlemen 
must feel that upon this subject literary history is the same 
thing as national and constitutional history upon questions of 
general policy. The inequality in the productions of authors to 
which I have briefly endeavoured to direct the attention of the 
House, was not a matter of accident — not the result of mere 
chance ; it was one of the inevitable consequences of the struc- 
ture of the himian mind, which did not receive all its impres- 
sions at once, but grew in strength and wisdom as it advanced 
in experience, and extended its range of observation. If 1 and 
my noble friend were to sit down together, and draw up a list 
of the most eminent writers to whose works my noble friend's 
plan would give a protection of sixty years, and another list of 
the most eminent writers, whose works, under that plan, would 
receive a protection of less than forty yeai*s, it would be found 
that the works coming within the more limited range of years 
were infinitely more numerous and infinitely better than the 
number that would be included within the more extended range. 
Under my noble friend's plan, the longest period of protection 
would be given to the works Avritten in the eai'Uer stage of the 
author's life. So that if a writer published a work hastily, at 
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sixteen or eighteen years of age, as Pope published his ^^ Pas- 
torals/^ or rather ^vrotc his " Pastorals/' for he did not publish 
tliem till he was twenty-one, that early, crude, and imperfect 
work would receive probably double the protection afforded to 
the later and abler works upon which, perhaps, the whole of his 
reputation might rest. 

It was perfectly true that young men often displayed ex- 
traordinary powers of genius ; but it was not the fact, as far as 
experience yet went, that their first works were their best works. 
This was true even as regarded works of imagination. No great 
work of imagination had ])een produced under the age of thirty 
or thirty-five years ; and the instances were few in which any 
had been produced under the age of forty. Whatever powers of 
genius a ^vritcr might be possessed of, the saying of Marmontel 
was yet true, that " a man cani^ot paint portraits till he has 
scon faces.'' Whatever the vivacity or brilliancy of fancy ex- 
hibited in the 'writing of youth, it remained for the nicer and 
more discriminating obsen^ation of maturity to give that sterling 
value to the productions of the mind, which secured im- 
mortality to the author. The fact, therefore, was, that in 
matters of imagination, the class of books which my noble friend's 
proposition would most favour, were likely to be the worst, 
whilst those which he particularly discountenanced were likely 
to ])e the best ; for whilst my noble friend gave this enormous 
addition to the copyright of works published in the earlier years 
of the author's life, he did nothing whatever for such works as 
might ])e published two or three years before the author's death; 
because, by the existing law, there was a copyright of twenty- 
eight years from the time of the publication, and under my noble 
friend's plan, only a coi)yright of twenty-five years from the time 
of the author's death. So that in point of fact, as related to the 
work of an author published in the last year of his life, the pro- 
tection given by my noble friend would be less than the protec- 
tion afforded ])y the present law ; and for any work pubUshed 
during the last seventeen years of an author's life, the protec- 
tion under my no])le friend's system would not be so long as 
under the plan which I propose. Now I venture to say that 
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no man acquainted with literary history will deny, that, taking 
the writings of authors generally, the best and most valuable of 
their works had been produced within the last seventeen years of 
their lives. 

I have mentioned shortly and rapidly the names of but a few 
of the English works published within the last 250 years, to 
which my proposition would give a longer term of copyright 
than the proposition of my noble friend. If the House should 
find included in that list, with scarcely an exception, everything 
that was greatest and most conducive to the glory of our national 
literatmre in the eyes of the world, then I do not see how it could 
hesitate about preferring my plan to that of my noble friend. I 
do not propose to give to the earlier and cruder works of authors 
the same extent of copyright as my noble friend would give 
them ; but I propose a longer term of copyright for their maturer 
and better works. I do not propose to give to '^ Lovers Labour 
Lost^' the same amoimt of protection as to " The Tempest,'^ to 
'' Lear,'' '' Othello,'' and '' Macbeth," but to Spencer's " Faery 
Queen," to Bacon's " Novum Organon" and " De Augmentis," 
to Lord Clarendon's " History," to Milton's " Paradise Lost," 
to Locke's " Essay on the Human Understanding," to Dryden's 
'' Fables," to the whole of Addison's '' Spectator," '' Tatler, 
and " Guardian," to Cowper's ^^ Task," to Hume's " History, 
to Gibbon's " History," to Smith's " Wealth of Nations," to all 
the poems of Bums, all the poems of Byron, and, with the single 
exception of ^^ Waverley," to all the novels of Sir Walter Scott : 
to the whole of these specimens of our literature, which I defy 
my noble friend to match — to the whole of these my proposition 
would give a longer term of copyright than the proposition set 
forth in the Bill now before the House. To many of them, and 
amongst them the very greatest, such as the *^ Faery Queen," 
and ^^ Paradise Lost," my proposition, as compared with that of 
my noble friend, would give an extension of from ten to fourteen 
years. 

I think, therefore, that I have shown this : first, that my noble 
friend proposed to distribute his protection very unequally, 
whilst I propose to distribute it equally ; and, secondly, that my 
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noble friend's inequality was an inequality on the wrong side, 
giving the greater protection to the worst instead of the best class 
of books. Ha\ing established that point, T do not see how my 
amendment is to be resisted. I think that there are other ad- 
vantages attaching to the proposition which I have ventured to 
offer to the House, which give it a decided superiority over that 
of my noble friend. I conceive that upon all the principles upon 
which patronage ought to be given to literature mine is the better 
proposition of the two. I shall therefore move in the third 
clause of the Bill now before the House, to leave out the words 
" twenty-five years ;'' and in a subsequent part of the same clause 
to substitute for "twenty-eight years" the words "forty-two 
years.'' If the House adopt these amendments I think it will 
confer a great boon upon literature in the most imexceptionable 
manner, and with the smallest possible inconvenience to the 
public* 

* The extcnuon of literary copyright to a period of forty-two years, at proposed by 
Mr. Macaulay, was eventually adopted. 
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INCOME TAX. 

April 11, 1842. 

On Lord John RuaseWa ResohUixni that a Tax upon Income was not 
called for by PvMic Necessity, and teas there/ore unadvisahle. 

Since it had been decided, upon a full consideration, that 
constitutional right and pubUc convenience were to yield to the 
mere usage of 1 50 years, he, in performance of the promise he 
had made, and in performance of the duty he owed to his 
constituents, should lay before the House the substance of the 
petition which they had placed in his hands, and he trusted 
that, before long, he should be able to perform that duty in a 
much more regular manner; for he coidd not believe in the 
long continuance of an abuse which for the time had been sup- 
ported by u majority of a single vote, without the shadow of a 
single reason."'*' He should state, as concisely as if he were 
presenting a i)etition, that he had been charged with a petition 
from the Lord Provost, the magistrates, and the town council 
of the city of Edinburgh, yat\\ the statement which, in some 
manner or other consistcntlv with its lodes, he was to convey 
to the House, that the proposed tax upon all kinds of income 
was calcidated to cause the most palpable injustice, would 
operate most unfairly and most unequally, would open the 
door to the greatest fraud, and would render necessary the 
application of machinery of the most inquisitorial nature ; and 
he had to inform the House that other resolutions had lx?en 
placed in his hands from the chaml)er of commerce of Edin- 
burgh, strongly opposed to the proposed tax, which he was 
also requested to communicate to the House in some mode 
acconling with its regulations. His own opinion upon this 

* This waa said in reference to the rejection, by a majority of one, of a petition against 
the tax which Mr. T. Dunoombo had morrd should be brought up. 
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subject agreed with that of his constituents ; and it had not been 
shaken by the speech, to which he had paid the utmost atten- 
tion, delivered by the right hon. ])aronet at the close of the 
last sitting of that House. 

The real questions which, as he thought, they had to con- 
sider were, whether this were not a tax that ought to be 
imposed only in the greatest extremity, and whether the cir- 
cumstances of the country were such as to place it at present 
in this very great Extremity. His answer tb these questions 
was this : that an income-tax was a tax which nothing but the 
last extremity could vindicate, and that this last extremity did 
not exist. With regard to the first part of the proi)Osition the 
right hon. baronet had not said one word. He had not said 
one word intended to show that gross inequality would not 
exist in the collection of this tax, and not a word to show that 
this was not a most frightful grievance. Instead of proving 
that the inequality was not the most unjust part of the tax, "the 
right hon. gentleman had contented himself with showing that 
this inequality and this injustice were essential parts of eveiy 
income-tax. When hon. gentlemen on his side of the House 
were contending that a property-tax and an income-tax were 
inseparable — when they proved that equal injustice must ac- 
company both — as often as they exposed this injustice, so often 
did hon. gentlemen opposite receive that declaration ^vith ap- 
plause. He l>clieved that it was next to impossible to have a 
property-tax without an income-tax, and he believed it was a 
tax which was one of the most unjustifiable that could be im- 
posed by Parliament. He allowed that necessity might justify 
the adoption of an income-tax, just as necessity in the time of 
war justified the impressment of men for the na\T — just as, in 
time of war, it was justifiable to bum do^vn a town and sacri- 
fice, without compensation, the property of the inhabitants, 
because, under such circumstances, the safety of the State was 
the supreme hiw, and over-rode every other ; but the inequality 
of the tax was so gross, it was so distinctly declared by hon. 
gentlemen on the other side of the House that this inequality 
was such an essential part of the imposition, the evil was so 
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greats that only in the most extreme necessity ought the House 
of Commons to lend itself to the imposition of such a burden. 

If in substance the tax were unjust, the mode of collection 
would not be less oppressive. The right hon. gentleman opposite 
leant to the opinion of the hon. and learned gentleman the 
member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) — whom he did not see then in 
his place — when he said, " Why, if you are honesty are you 
afraid to state openly the amount of your property ? Why is 
there this singular squeamishness ? Poverty is no reproach, if 
it be not the result of a man^s folly or a man^s crime. I have 
no objection to declare to the world the amount of my income. 
It is a shame to say that professional income is not to be taxed 
in the same manner as other men's incomes.'' No doubt the 
hon. and learned gentleman said what he felt ; he honoured the 
sentiment ; he should be sorry not to participate in it. It might 
be easy for a man of a philosophical turn of mind — it might 
be easy for the hon. and learned gentleman, who was a member 
of the legislature, who had received marks of the public con- 
fidence from large bodies of his fellow countrymen ; he might be 
indifierent whether he declared his fortune and made his return. 
It was his turn of muid — it was a desirable turn of mind, not to 
feel any aggrandisement if he had a fortune of iE4O0O a-year^ 
and not to feel any degradation at having only £400. 

But was that the general state of feeling among the people of 
this country for whom they were about to legislate? Was it a 
fact that the feelings of the people of this country were not 
against avowing their poverty? Let them look at what was 
taking place in the world. Was not half the life of many men 
a war to avoid the appearance of poverty ? W^ere not the efforts 
constant to appear a little above the true state ? If this were 
the case, it was to no purpose to say that a better and a more 
philosophical spirit would raise men above those false notions, and 
elevate their feelings. The people of this country had this 
feeling ; whether the feeling were reasonable or not, it was not 
necessary to inquire. When he was in India, he was aware that 
there was a feeling of degradation in a woman if she should 
appear with her face unveiled. He knew that the feeling was 
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unreasonable ; he did not share in it ; but did they not conceive 
that in legislating for such a people this was a feeling to which 
they ought to defer, and that they ought not to treat such 
prejudices with contempt? He would appeal against the 
authority of the right hon. baronet, and against the authority of 
the hon. and learned member for Bath, upon this subject, to the 
authority of one of the greatest moral philosophers and the 
greatest political economist that this country ever produced, Adam 
Smith, who declared that a tax upon income can be raised only by 
means of an annual investigation of income, which was more 
intokTable than any tax whatever. Here the tax was in its 
nature unjust, and it was confessed that the mode of its col- 
lection must necessarily be most vexatious. The first question, 
then, was answered. It was a tax which ought to be resorted to 
only in the last extremity. Was there this extremity at the 
present moment ? He denied it. He conceived that the right 
hon. baronet, in his laboured but ineffective address when he 
first l)rought forward this tax, had not made out any such 
necessity. 

With regard to the war in Affghanistan, although the right 
hon. gentleman had made a dexterous rhetorical use of the topic, 
what he had said appeared to him in the hght of mere sophistry. 
" Did the people,^' said the right hon. gentleman, " ever know 
of such a disaster — was there ever such a defeat as this ?^' And 
then with great feeling, which he had no doubt was most sincere, 
the right hon. gentleman added, " A whole army has perished ; 
only one, or two, or three persons have escaped from this great 
army to bear the news of the destruction, and yet you talk of 
opposing this tax.^' All those who knew him knew that he 
could speak of this destruction in no other way than as an event 
most pauifiilly disastrous. There was not one feeling entertained 
])y hon. gentlemen on the opposite side of the House in which 
he did not participate. If he did not now consider that expedition 
with a view to the defence of the policy by which it was dictated, 
it was because it was not then the proper time for such a con- 
sideration. He himself bore none of the responsibility attaching 
to it ; he was not in the country when that expedition was sent 
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forth; he was not in office till the expedition was over — ^till 
Shah Soojah was already placed on the throne of the Affghans. 
Everyone who read the story of that expedition — every foreig:ner 
actuated by no hostile feelings — must feel deeply touched with 
its sad fate. He need not say with what feelings he must read 
it — he who had been on terms of the most friendly intercourse 
with many of those honoiurable and most brave men^ perfidiously 
butchered, and with the amiable and accomplished women now 
at the mercy of the murderers of then* husbands. No, it was a 
result disastrous when they talked of it in relation to the officers 
and the army, disastrous to the sufferers, disastrous when thev 
thought of tlie feelings of the brave men now dead, utterly dis- 
astrous when they reflected on the feelings of some now living ; 
but the House had now to deal T\ith it as a financial ques- 
tion only. 

To introduce it into this debate for the purpose of aggravating 
tlie existing chfficulties, that was what he said was making an 
unfair, sophistical, imd rhetorical use of tliis great calamity. 
The question they had now to discuss was only as to how this 
calamity lx)re upon the income-tax, as it affected the pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Let him ask whether the right hon. 
gentleman contemplated this calamity when he brought in the 
income-tax ? Was not his use of it an after- thought ? Yet this 
very event was noAv put in the fore-front in every discussion that 
took place upon the income-tax, although, when the tax was 
proposed, this disastrous result was never thought of. Had the 
right hon. gentleman advanced one-fourth of his ways and 
means on this account ? If not, how could he call upon them 
for this, because his finances were greatly impaired by a disaster 
such as was never heard of in the history of this country ? 

Although the House had not as yet before it the supplementary 
estimates, he was not without the means, as a late Secretary of 
War, of considering the effect which these disasters would have 
upon the estimate. He did not say that he coidd produce a 
correct estimate of the additional charge ; it had been the ordi- 
nary course that the estimates should be brought in and voted 
before the ways and means were proposed. They had not the 
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estimates before them ; but nothing could be more futile than to 
institute any comparison between the charges for this war and 
the charges for the cheapest of the European wars^ even the last. 
In his opmion, the Government were taking a wise and spirited 
course; they were doing what they ought to do. He knew 
nothing except what he learnt from the public prints ; they were 
taking vigorous measures for conveying British troops to our 
Indian possessions^ and he would give to those measures his most 
cordial support^ as much as if he still sat on the other side of the 
House. No sum which was bond fide required in reference to 
those measures should be revised by him^ nor should any burden 
necessary to meet those sums meet with one word of opposition. 
He did not anticipate that, if due prudence and vigour were 
shown, the damage sustained might not be repaired ; but still 
great Mahomcdan success in our Indian possessions could not 
fail to fall like a spark into the midst of tow. It must be felt 
throughout all Islam, from the states of Morocco to the coasts 
of Coromandel. He had no doubt that the iirmness and pru- 
dence which were so necessary and so much required would be 
shown, because they had a Government in which was the Duke 
of Wellington, and which could obtain tlie advice of the most 
able military men, by whose aid every step would be taken in the 
most pnident and most vigorous manner. But hon. gentlemen 
must consider that the rule invariably acted upon when troops 
were sent on an expedition to India, was to charge them on the 
Indian revenue. [^An hon. member : '' What is the state of that 
revenue ?"] Suppose the right hon. gentleman should choose 
to say that he would cliarge these troops on British resources ; 
what would be the charge for these reinforcements to India? 
What was the force which the right hon. gentleman meant to 
send to India? They must wait for a reply to this question till 
they received the supplementary estimates; but 10,000 or 
12,000 troops would be enough to meet the danger. He 
thought that a regiment of 1,100 men serving in India cost 
annually £32,000 ; he believed that the whole charge, therefore, 
for such a force as the right hon. gentleman contemplated would 
be j£400,000 a-ycar. He did not say that this charge should 
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not be met^ but it was not enough to take for sudi achai^ the 
imposition of an inoome-tax. 

In the year 1798 the ineome-tax was first imposed; England 
stood alone^ France had crossed the Rhine and had passed the 
Alps, Austria stood trembling for her very existence, Ireland was 
in a state of revolt, the 3 per cents were at 50 ; then the lesolii- 
lution for the income-tax was taken. It was doubled when the 
whole continent of Europe lay prostrate at the feet of Prance, 
and England was loaded with expenses to which the present 
bore no comparison : three hundred thousand soldiers in the 
army, and a himdred thousand men in our navy. The estimates 
for the na\y were £19,000,000 — more than the whole of our 
present army and navy combined; the estimates for the army 
were £19,000,000 additional. When the right hon. gentleman 
said that the one disaster in India was greater than those which 
befeU us in those years, when he said that it was greater than the 
Walchcrcn expedition, he was prepared to meet the right hon. 
gentleman on that ground ; but in a financial speech the right 
hon. gentleman appeared not to have made out his case. The right 
hon. gentleman appeared to be applying to a serious reverse, to 
a painfiil calamity — but which was no serious blow to the financial 
resources — ^the one remedy, the employment of which only the 
greatest distemper in the State could vindicate ! 

He must say, also, that the proposition of the right hon. 
gentleman was not calculated to inspire foreign countries with a 
just idea of the spirit and resources of England. He did not say 
that the calamity was not reparable, but let them see the manner 
in which the right hon. gentleman's proposition — the speech to 
which he alluded was the right hon. gentleman^s first speech — 
and let them see how the right hon. gentleman's statements were 
received on the Continent. When he opened a French paper, he 
found only the largest praise of the right hon. baronert, and of 
the greatness and firmness of his proposition. ^^It is a sign,'* 
say they, " that the English aristocracy, which has long been the 
envy and dread of Eiu-ope, is fast falling into its decline : a tax 
the most odious that could be imposed in war had been renewed 
in the time of peace/' And they praised the Minister who would 
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cousent to so bold a measure^ which they looked upon as an 
evidence, if not of the destruction, at least of the decline of this 
country. Were those the terms in which an English Minister 
would like to be spoken of? Were those the measures of which 
an English Minister would like to boast? — when it was a demon- 
strable &ct that England was better capable of fighting for her 
own defence, and of maintaining a great war, than she ever was 
in the whole course of her existence as a nation. 

In contemplating the step about to be taken, he could not 
much wonder that politicians abroad who saw the odiousness of 
this tax — who knew that it liad never been laid on before, except 
ill the extreme emergency of the State — who knew that it was a 
tax which, as soon as peace returned, was the first to be repealed, 
but which they now saw us returning to — they being aware of 
the nature of our disasters in Afighanistan, should form an 
erroneous opinion with regard to the degree to which the powers 
and resources of tliis countrj' arc affected. The right hon. 
baronet averred that he had said nothing so alarming as that 
which he had ascribed to the right hon. baronet. He had, how- 
ever, repeated what he believed to be an important truth — what 
he believed to be a truth which it was impoi'tant to the right hon. 
baronet and to the House should be repeated and made known. 
He could not altogether acquit the right hon. baronet of having 
used the Affghan disaster in this debate, which had been alto- 
gether unforeseen, by taking hold of the feelings which were 
naturally excited by the extent of our military calamity, and 
turning that misfortune round with the skilfulness of a practised 
debater, in order to make it tell upon the financial question 
before the House. 

He would now say a few words upon another topic — the state 
of the Indian finances. The right hon. baronet said that there 
was a deficit there as well as at home, and, said the right hon. 
baronet, *^ It may become a matter of most serious consideration 
whether England should not step in, in some manner, to lend 
some sort of assistance, either by credit or otherwise, for the 
purpose of supporting the credit of the Government in India/^ 
That was a grave and important question ; and he would not say 
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that the view of the right hon. baronet might not be very correct, 
and entitled hereafter to consideration. But that was no argu- 
ment for the income-tax at this moment ; for surely it was a 
good principle that, before they voted money, they should know 
precisely what the scheme was to the maintenance of which it 
was to be applied. Before the right hon. baronet came to the 
House for money in aid of the Indian finances, surely ke should 
inform them what he meant to do with it — when and where he 
meant to apply it. Therefore, he altogether put that matter out 
of sight in the consideration of this question, as ha\dng no 
concern whatever with the vote which they were called upon to 
grant. 

He believed that he was right in saying that, since the war, 
exclusive of the income-tax, .£22,000,000 of taxes had been 
taken off; and he thought that it might be taken for granted that 
even a greater sum than .£22,000,000 would have been derived 
from those sources of taxation if the same taxes had still been 
in existence. But that tax which had l)een the last to be 
imposed, the first to be repealed, was that to which the right 
hon. baronet first had recoiurse for the purpose of relieving him 
from his difficulties. He believed that the right hon. baronet 
had other means of relief; he might have applied to sugar, an 
article upon which the late Government had rested considerable 
reliance. 

And upon this point he must say that he thought that 
the memory of the right hon. baronet had played him false. 
The right hon. baronet had said on Friday, unless he had mis- 
understood what had fallen from him, and he could scarcely have 
done so, that he (Sir R. Peel) had never intended to say that 
the sugar scheme of the late Government would not have 
increased the revenue of the country ; that he never dreamt of 
saying that these were not taxes a reduction of which would have 
produced an increased revenue. His memory, he owned, had 
led liim to a different belief; and he had since referred to the 
printed re^wrt of the speech of the right hon. baronet, and that 
certainly confirmed him in his impression ; and he believed that 
he might appeal to hon. gentlemen near him whether the report 
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was not a coiTCct one. The right hon. baronet was represented 
to have said — 

There is another source of rerenue, without adopting the process of exhaustion, and 
which was brought forward by the kto Government, to which I find it my duty to 
advert. Shall I hope for increased revenue from diminished taxation ? Yes, but before 
I apply myself to this subject, let me remind vou of the extent of your difficidties. If 
it bo proved that these difficulties are only occasional and casual, no man can hare 
greater confidence in the soundness of the principle of u reduction of taxation ; but 
having l^iven the subject my fullest and fairest consideration, I think it would be a mere 
delusion, under present circumstances, to hope for a supply of our deficiencies from 
diminished taxation. As I said before, I have the firmest bi*lief tliat the adoption of any 
such plan as that proposed by the late Government, or the adoption of any other plan 
for raising the necessary revenue of the country through diminished taxation, will not 
afford any immediate relief, or any resource on which we can count for the supply of the 
deficiency of the revenue. I have looked with considerable attention to the effect pro- 
duced by the remission of taxes on articles of great consumption. I find, in some cases 
that elasticity which gives vou, after a lapse of time, an increase of revenue ; but that in 
almost everv case — I believe in cverv case in wliich it does — the interval of time which 
elapses before even the same amount ot revenue is received is very considerable. 

He thought that hi? noble friend (Lord John Russell) had 
given an overwhelming answer to the ailment of the right 
hon. baronet, and that the right hon. baronet might be taken to 
be fairly ashamed of his oiivn words ; for on Friday he did not 
appear to recognise them as having fallen from his lips. The 
right hon. baronet, on Friday, for the first time this session, if 
he recollected rightly, had returned again to the cry of last 
year, with regard to slavery ; and the right hon. baronet had 
congratulated him upon his new-bom zeal upon this subject ; 
but when he knew that the proposition was for merely 
equalising the duty upon sugar grown by the free people of 
India >vith that grown l)y the slave population of the West 
Indies, and which had met with the opposition of the right hon. 
baronet when proposed by Mr. "Whitmore, he could not but 
congratulate the right hon. baronet on his new-formed anxiety 
in favour of the negroes. But without going into the argument 
of last year — whether or not any scruples existed with regard to 
slave-grown sugar or coffee — how was it possible for him, under 
existing circumstances, to think that the object of the right 
hon. baronet was reasonable? and he must confess that it 
required a strong eflbrt of charity to believe the right hon. 
baronet to bo sincere. If ho wore to endeavour to find some 
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reason why a reduction of the sugar-duties was not proposed as 
one of the means at least of meeting the existing deficiency, he 
thought that he could discover it in the fiict that, when last year 
it was determined that the late Government should give way, no 
more convenient or more popular mode of securing that object 
presented itself than that which might be derived from the 
existing feeling in opposition to negro slavery ; and therefore it 
was that resolutions had been submitted to the House, drawn 
in terms which condemned the proposition of the Grovemment 
with regard to sugar, on the groimd of philanthropy. The 
right hon. baronet had turned out the late Government ; he 
had a majority which, upon that or any other point, would 
have secured the same end. An outcry was raised, which, 
though in truth it was but the howl of an old slave-driver, 
succeeded at last ; and the right hon. baronet having come into 
power after the vote of last year, he felt that his hands were 
tied — that he could not bring on any measure which should 
have for its effect the reduction of those duties which he had 
before opposed on moral grounds, without exposing himself to 
the imputation of gross inconsistency. 

It was ill order to sustain the consistency of the right hon. 
bai'onet that the House was called upon to adopt, and the 
country to submit to, an income-tax. But when the right hon. 
baronet was unable to find any reasons for the income-tax, he 
made them. He pitched away the timber-duties at once. For 
his own part, he believed that throwing away the timber-duties 
was a greater financial misfortune than the disasters in 
Affghanistan. The throwing away the timber-duties occasioned 
a loss of j£600,000 per annum; he did not believe that 
f 600,000 per annum would be imposed for more than a short 
time in consequence of what had taken place in India. But 
when the right hon. baronet had thrown away this large branch 
of the public revenue of the country, he must say that he 
thought that instead of saying that he was imposing an income- 
tax for the purpose of supplying the deficiencies of the public 
service, it would have been more correct for him to assert that 
he had increased the deficit in order that he might have an 
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excuse for imposing the income-tax. These were the opinions 
which he held ; he believed that this tax could be proved, and 
had been proved, to be one the imposition of which nothing but 
the greatest extremity could justify. He did not think that 
this country was in such a position of extremity ; he thought 
that the right hon. baronet had exaggerated the financial 
difficulties of the country — that he had brought into this 
discussion matters which were not connected with it, which had 
nothing to do with it when he formed the plan which he had 
brought forward; that he had brought into it vague and 
mysterious hints of certain possible expenses which might be 
hereafter incurred, but of the nature of which he had not given 
the House the slightest notion; that he had given up the 
obvious means by which the position of our finances might 
have been improved; that he had enlarged the deficit by 
throwing away a source of revenue which would have materially 
tended to relieve the coimtry from the difficulties in which it 
was placed; and, under these circumstances, he should only 
discharge his duty by giving his vote in favour of the motion of 
his noble friend. 
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CHARTISM. 
May 3, 1842. 

On Mi\ T» Dancoinbe^a Motion that the Petitioners for " the 
Charter'^ be heard at the Bar of the Hoiue. 

I AM particiQarly desirous of saying a few words upon this 
question^ because upon a former evenings when a discussion took 
place upon a motion of the hon. member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Sharman Crawford), I was prevented from being in my place by 
accidental circumstances. I know that the absence of some of 
the members of the late Grovemment on that occasion was con- 
sidered and spoken of as exhibiting in their minds an inattention 
to this subject, or a want of sympathy for the interests of the 
humbler classes of the people of this country. For myself, I 
can answer that I was compelled to absent myself on account 
of temporary indisposition; a noble friend of mine, to whose 
absence particular allusion was made, was prevented from attend- 
ing the House by purely accidental circumstances ; and no one 
member of the late Administration, I am persuaded, was with- 
held by any unworthy motives from stating liis opinions upon 
this subject. 

In the observations which I shall now make to the House, I 
shall attempt to imitate, as far as I can, the very proper temper 
of the speech of the right hon. baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Sir James Graham) ; but, if I should 
be betrayed into the use of any expressions not entirely con- 
sistent with a calm view of the question, the House will attribute 
it to the warmth with which I view the subject generally, and 
no one who is acquainted with my feelings will attribute it to 
any want of kindness or of good-will towards those who have 
signed the petition which has been presented to the House. 
With regard to the motion which has been made, I canuot 
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conscientiously vote for it. The hon. member for Finsbury has 
shaped the motion with considerable skill, so as to give me a 
very fair plea to vote for it, if I M'ished to evade the discharge of 
ray duty, so that I might say to my conservative constituents, 
" I never supported universal suffrage, or those extreme points 
for which these petitioners call/' or to a large assembly of 
Chartists, " When your case was before the House of Commons, 
on that occasion I voted with you/' But I think that in a case 
so important I should not discharge my duty if I had recourse 
to any such evasion, and I feel myself compelled to meet the 
motion with a direct negative; and it seems to me that if we 
departed from our ordinary rule of not hearing persons at the 
bar of this House imder circumstances of this nature, it must 
be understood, by our adopting such a course, if not that we are 
decidedly favourable to the motion which is made, at least that 
we have not fully made up our minds to resist what the petitioners 
ask. For my own part, my mind is made up in opposition to 
their prayer ; and, being so, I conceive that the House might 
complain of me, and that the petitioners also might complain of 
mc, if I were to give an untrue impression of my views by voting 
in favour of this motion And I think that if I took such a 
course, and in three or four years hence I gave a distinct negative 
to every one, or to the most important clauses of the charter, 
there would be much reason to complain of my disingenuousness. 
An accusation founded upon such grounds, I shall, if I can, 
prevent their bringing against me. In discussing this question 
I do not intend, as the hon. member for Westminster (Mr. 
Leader) has suggested, to deal with the contents of the petition 
with any degree of harshness. To the terms of it I shall 
scarcely allude, but to the essence of it I must refer : and I 
cannot but see that what the petitioners demand is, that we 
should immediately, ^nthout alteration, deduction, or addition, 
pass the charter into a law ; and, when the hon. member for 
Finsbur}' calls on the House to hear persons in support of the 
prayer of the petition, at the bar, I say that if he can contend 
that the object of that inquiry will be to investigate the causes 
of public distress, by all means let the motion be carried — I will 
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not oppose it. But when I see that the petitioners send to this 
House, demanding that a paii;icular law shall be passed^ withont 
addition, deduction, or modification, and that immediately, and 
that they demand that persons shall be heard at the bar of the 
House in favour of that law, I say that to allege that the only 
object of the inquiry is to ascertain the causes of public distress 
is a paltering with the question, to which the House will pay no 
attention. 

There are parts of the charter to which I am favourable — 
for which I have voted, which I would always support ; and, in 
truth, of all the six points of the charter there is only one to 
which I entertain extreme and ujimitigated hostility. I have 
voted for the ballot. With regard to the proposition that there 
be no property qualification required for members in this House, 
I cordially agree with it; for I think that where there is a quali- 
fication of property required for the constituent body, a qualifi- 
cation for the representative is altogether superfluous. And it is 
absurd that, while the members for Edinbui^h and Glasgow are 
required to have no property qualification, the hon. members 
for Marylebone or Finsbury must possess such a qualification. 
I say that if the principle is to be adopted at all, let it be of imi- 
versal application ; if it be not so, let it be abandoned. It is no 
part of the constitution of the kingdom that such a qualification 
should be required ; nor is it a part of the consequences of the 
revolution ; but, after all, it was introduced by a bad Parliament, 
now held in no high esteem, and for the purpose of defeating 
the revolution, and excluding the Protestant succession to the 
Crown. With regard to the other points of the charter, I cannot 
support the proposition for annual Parliaments; but I should 
be willing to meet the wishes of the petitioners by limiting their 
duration to a shorter period than that for which they may now 
endure. But I do not go the length of the charter, because 
there is one point which is its essence, which is so important 
that, if you withhold it, nothing can produce the smallest eflTect 
in taking away the agitation which prevails, but which, if you 
grant, it matters not what else you grant, and that is, imiversal 
suffrage, or suffrage without any qualification of property at all. 
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Considering that as by far the most important part of the 
charter^ and having a most decided opinion that such a change 
would be utterly fatal to the country, I feel it my duty to say 
that I cannot hold out the least hope that I shall ever^ under 
any circumstances, support that change. 

The reasons for this opinion I will state as shortly as I can. 
And, in the first place, I beg to say that I entertain this view 
upon no ground of finality ; indeed, the remarks which I have 
already made preclude such a supposition, but I do admit my 
belief that violent and frequent changes in the government of 
a coimtry are not desirable. Every great change, I think, should 
be judged by its own merits. I am bound by no tie to oppose 
any legislative reform which I really believe will conduce to the 
public benefit ; but I think that that which has been brought 
forward as an imdoubted and conclusive argument against a 
change of this sort, that it is perfectly inconsistent with the con- 
tinuance of the monarchy or of the House of Lords, has been 
much over-stated. And this I say, though I profess myself a 
most faithful subject to her Majesty, and by no means anxious 
to destroy the connexion which exists between the monarchy, 
the aristocracy, and the constitution, that I cannot consider 
either the monarchy or the aristocracy as the end of govern- 
ment, but only as its means. I know instances of governments 
with neither a hereditary monarchy nor aristocracy, yet flourishing 
and successful ; and therefore I conceive this argument to have 
been overstated. But I believe that universal suffrage woidd be 
fatal to all piu^oses for which govcnmient exists, and for which 
aristocracies and all other things exist; and that it is utterly in- 
compatible with the very existence of civilisation. I conceive 
that civilisation rests on the security of property, but I think 
that it is not necessary for me, in a discussion of this kind, to 
go through the arguments, and through the vast experience which 
necessarily leads to this result; but I will assert that, while 
property is insecure, it is not in the power of the finest soil, or 
of the moral or intellectual constitution of any coimtry, to prevent 
the country sinking into barbarism ; while on the other hand, 
wliile property is secure, it is not possible to prevent a country 
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from advancing in prosperity. Whatever progress this country 
has made, in spite of all the mis-government which can possibly 
be imputed to it, it cannot but be seen how irresistible is the 
power of the great principle of seciurity of property. Whatever 
may have been the state of war in which we were engaged, men 
were still found labouring to supply the deficiencies of the State ; 
and if it Ix* the fact, that all classes have the deepest interest in 
the security of property, I conceive that this principle follows : 
that we never can, ^rithout absolute danger, intrust the supreme 
government of the country to any class which would, to a moral 
certainty, be induced to commit great and systematic inroads 
against the security of property. 

I assume that this will be the result of this motion ; and I 
ask whether the Government, being placed at the head of the 
majority of the people of this country, without any pecuniary 
qualification, they would continue to maintain the principle of 
the secimty of property? I think not. And if I am called 
upon to give a reason for this belief — not meaning to refer to 
the words of the petition with any harsh view — I vriW look to 
the petition to support what I have said. The ^jetition must be 
considered as a sort of declaration of the intentions of the body, 
who, if the charter is to become law, is to become the sovereign 
bodv of the State — as a declaration of the intentions of those 
who would in that event return the majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people to this House. If I am so to consider 
it, it is impossible for me to look at these words without the 
CTcatest anxietv : — 

Your petitioners complain that they arc enormously taxed to pay the interest of 
what b called the national debt— a debt amounting at present to £800,000,000, being 
only a portion of the enormous amount expended in crtLel and expensive wars for tho 
suppression of all liberty, by men not authorised by the people, and who consequently 
Lad no right to tax posterity for the outrages committed by them upon mankind. 

If I am really to understand that as an indication of the 
opinion of the petitioners, it is an expression of an opinion that 
a national bankruptcy would be just and poUtic. If I am not 
so to understand it, I am utterly at a loss to know what it 
means. I conceive, for my own part, that it is impossible to 
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make any distinction between the right of the fiindholder to his 
dividends, and the right of tlie landholder to the rent for his 
land ; and I say that the author of this petition makes no such 
distinction, but treats all alike. The petitioners then speak of 
monopolies, and they say : — 

Your petitioners deeply deplore the exist eDce of any kind of monopoly in this 
nation; and whilst they unequivocally condemn the levying of any tax upon the neces- 
sarics of life, and upon those articles principally required by the labouring classes, they 
are also sensible that the abolition of any one monopoly will never unshackle labour 
from its misery until the people possess that power under which all monopoly and 
oppression must cease; and your petitioners respectfully mention the existing mono- 
polies of the suffrage, of paper-money, of machinery, of land, of the public press, of 
religion, of the means of travelling and transit, and a host of other evils too numerous 
to mention, all arising from class-legislation. 

Now, I ask whether this is not a declaration of the opinion 
of the i)etitioners that landed property should cease to exist? 
The monopoly of machinery, however, is also alluded to, and I 
suppose that will not be taken to refer to the monopoly of 
machinery alone, but the monopoly of property in general — a 
>iew which is confirmed when we further look to the complaint 
of the monopoly of the means of transit. Can it be anything 
but a confiscation of property, of the funds, and of land, which 
is contemplated? And is it not further proposed that there 
shall be a confiscation of the railwavs also? I verily believe 
that that is the effect of the petition. What is the monopoly 
of machinery and land which is to l)e remedied ? I believe that 
it is hardly necessary for me to go into any further explanation, 
but if I understand this petition rightly, I believe it to contain 
a declaration, that the remedies for the evils of which it com- 
plains, and under which this country suffers, are to be foimd in 
a great and sweeping confiscation of property ; and I am firmly 
convinced that the effect of any such measure would be not 
merely to overturn those institutions which now exist, and to 
ruin those who are rich, but to make the poor poorer, and the 
amount of the misery of the country even greater than it is 
now represented to be. 

I am far from bringing any charge against the great body 
who have signed this petition. As far am I from approving of 
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the conduct of those who, in procuring the petition to be 
signed, have put the sentiments which it embodies into a bad 
and pernicious form. I ask, however, Are we to go out of the 
ordinary course of parliamentary proceedings for the purpose 
of giving it reception ? I believe that nothing is more natural 
than that the feelings of the people should be such as they are 
described to be. Even we ourselves, with all our advantages 
education, when we are tried by the temporary pressure of 
circumstances, are too ready to catch at everything which may 
hold out the hope of relief — to incur a greater evil in future, 
which may aflford the means of present indidgence ; and I can- 
not but see, that a man ha\dng a wife at home to whom he is 
attached, growing thinner every day, children whose wants 
become every day more pressing, whose mind is principally 
employed in mechanical toil, may have been driven to enter- 
tain such views as are here expressed, partly fix>m his own 
position, and partly from the culpable n^lect of the Govern- 
ment in omitting to supply him with the means and the 
power of forming a better judgment. Let us grant that 
education would remedy these things ; shall we not wait imtil 
it has done so, before we agree to such a motion as this ? Shall 
we, before such a change is wanted, give them the power and 
the means of mining not only the rich but themselves? I 
have no more unkind feeling towards these petitioners than I 
have towards the sick man who calls for a draught of cold 
water, although he is satisfied that it would be death to him ; 
nor than I have for the poor Indians whom I have seen col- 
lected round the granaries in India at a time of scarcity, pray- 
ing that the doors might be thrown open, and the grain 
distributed. But I would not in the one case give the draught 
of water, nor would I in the other give the key of the granary ; 
because I know that by doing so I shall only make a scarcity a 
famine, and, by giving such rehef, enormously increase the evil. 
No one can say that such a spoliation of property as these 
petitioners point at would ])c a relief to the evils of which ^ 
they complain ; and I believe that no one will deny that it 
would be a great addition to the mischief which is proposed 
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to be removed. But if such would l)e the result, why should 
such power be conferred upou the petitioners? That they 
should ask for it is not blameable ; but on what principle is it 
that we, knowing that their views are entirely delusive, should 
put into their hands the irresistible power of doing all this evil 
to us, and to themselves ? The only argument which can be 
brought forward in favour of the proposition is, as it appears to 
me, that this course, which is demanded to be left open to the 
petitioners, will not be taken ; that although the power is given, 
they will not, and do not intend to execute it. But surely this 
would be an extraordinary way of treating the prayer of the 
petition ; and it woidd be somewhat singular to call upon the 
House to suppose that those who are seeking for a great con- 
cession put the object of their demand in a much higher 
manner than that which presented itself to their own minds. 
How is it possible that, according to the principles of human 
nature, if you give them this power, it would not be used to 
its fullest extent ? 

There has been a constant and systematic attempt for years 
to represent the Government as being able to do, and as bound 
to attempt, that which no Government ever attempted; and 
instead of the Government being represented, as is the truth, as 
being supported by the people, it has been treated as if the 
Government supported the people. It has been treated as if the 
(xoveniment possessed some mine of wealth — some extraordinary 
means of supplying the wants of the people ; as if they could 
give them bread from the clouds — water from the rocks — to in- ' 
crease the bread and the fishes five thousandfold. Is it possible 
to believe that the moment you give them absolute, supreme, 
irresistible power, they will forget all this? You propose to give 
them supreme power ; in every constituent body throughout \ 
the empire capital and accumulated property is to be placed ab- I 
solutely at the foot of labour. How is it possible to doubt what 
the result will be? Suppose such men as the hon. members 
for Bath and Rochdale being returned to sit in this House, who 
would, T believe, oppose such measures of extreme change as 
would involve a national bankruptcy ; what would be the effect 
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if their first answer to their constituents should be, " Justice and 
the public good demand that this thirty millions a-year should 
be paid ?'' Then, ^ith regard to land : supposing it should be 
determined that there should be no partition of land — and it is 
hardly possible to conceive that there are men to be found who 
would destroy all the means of creating and increasing wages, 
and of creating and increasing the trade and commerce of this 
country, which gives employment to so many — is it possible 
that the three millions of people who have petitioned this House 
should insist on the prayer of their petition ? 

I do not wish to say all that forces itself on my mind with 
regard to what might be the result of our granting the charter. 
Let us, if we can, picture to ourslves the consequences of such a 
spoliation as it is proposed should take place. Would it end 
with one spoliation ? How could it ? That distress which is the 
motive now for calling on this House to interfere would be only 
doubled and trebled by the act ; the measure of distress would 
become greater after that spoliation, and the bulwarks against 
fresh acts of the same character would have been removed. 
Tlie Government would rest upon spoliation ; all the property 
which any man possessed would be supported by it; and is it 
possible to suppose that a new state of things would exist wherein 
everything that was done would be right ? What must be the 
effect of such a sweeping confiscation of property? No ex- 
perience enables us to guess at it. All I can say is, that it seems 
to me to be something more horrid than can be imagined. A 
great community of human beings — a vast people would be 
called into existence in a new position ; there would be a de- 
pression, if not an utter stoppage of trade, and of all those vast 
engagements of the countrj" by which oiu* people are supported ; 
and how is it possible to doubt that famine and pestilence would 
come before long to wind up the effects of such a system ? 

The best thing which I can expect, and which I think 
everyone must sec tis the result, is, that in some of the desperate 
struggles which must take place in such a state of things, sorae 
strong military despot would arise, and give some sort of protec- 
tion — some security to the property which may remain. But 
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if you flatter yourselves that after sucli au occurreuce you would 
ever sec agaiu those institutions under whieh you have lived, you 
deceive yourselves. You would never see them again, and you 
would never deserve to see them. By all neighboiu-ing nations 
you would be viewed with utter contempt, and that glory and 
prosperity which has been so envied would be sneered at, and 
your fate would thus be told : " England," it would be said, 
" had her institutions, imperfect though they were, but which 
contained within themselves the means of remedying all im- 
perfections. Those institutions were wantonly thrown away for 
no purpose whatever, but because she waa asked to do so by 
persons who sought her ruin; her ruin was the consequence, 
and she deserves it." 

Believing this, I will oppose with every faculty which I possess 
the proposition for imiversalsuflfrage. The only question is, whether 
this motion should be agreed to. Now, if there is any gentleman 
who is disposed to grant universal suffrage, with a full view of all 
its consequences, I think that he acts perfectly conscientiously 
in voting for this motion ; but I must say that it was with some 
surprise I heard the hon. baronet the member for Leicester, 
agreeing with me as he does in the principles which I advocate, 
say, notwithstanding, that he is disposed to vote simply for the 
motion for permitting these petitioners to come to our bar to 
speak in defence of their petition. [Sir J, Easthope : " To ex- 
pound their opinions."] I conceive their opinions are quite 
suflSciently expounded. They are of such an extent that I can- 
not, I must confess, pretend to speak of them with much respect. 
I shall give on this occasion a perfectly conscientious vote against 
hearing the petitioners at the bar ; and it is my firm conviction 
that in doing so I am not only doing that which is best with respect 
to the State, but that I am really giving to the petitioners them- 
selves much less reason for complaining than those who vote for 
their being heard now, but who will afterwards vote against their 
demand. 
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SUNDAY TRAVELLING ON RAILWAYS. 

June 18, 1842. 

On Mr. Phmtpt/r^s Motion to insert a Clause vn the Railtcays Bill, 

prohibiting Sunday Tra/odLiny, 

He was strongly opposed to any further legislation with respect 
to Sunday travelling. Why, he would ask, should one mode of 
travelling be prohibited and others allowed, when that mode 
caused the least exertion and required the least portion of human 
labour ? Were they to legislate in this way because an unfortu- 
nate accident had taken place on a Sunday on a railroad? Such 
an attempt at argument to reconcile them to such a proceeding 
was more extravagant than any schoolboy argument that he had 
ever heard. But what was the mode of procedure the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Plumptre) wished to resort to, to enforce his 
proposed clause V He found that at present there were many 
prohibitions against performing certain acts on the Sunday. But 
how were these enforced V Why, by penalties in each case. In 
the present cuise, the hon. meml^er, if he wished to make his 
clause operative in this respect, might have proposed that a fine 
of £5 should be levied ; for it was obvious that all laws of this 
kind must be perfectly nugatory without the enforcing the pay- 
ment of some penalty on one party or the other. This clause, 
however, not only contained no penalty, but it did not mention 
any party who was to be responsible for a breach of the law. 
He would defy the hon. member, or any one else, by such a 
motion or clause, to put a stop to railway-travelling on Sunday. 
There might be a penalty of ^1000 for each ofience imposed in 
such a clause as the hon. member had proposed, but how was it 
possible to enforce it ? 

But the clause, however, was open to objections of another 
nature. The hon. member proposed, as an exception^ that 
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nothing in this Act contained shall extend to prohibit the use of 
any railway on the Lord's-day in cases of charity or necessity. 
Now he should like to know who was to be the judge of these 
cases of necessity or charity. Was it for the committee seriously 
to entertain so futile and childish a proposition ? And were they 
not to know what court the lion, member proposed should try 
these questions of charity and necessity? Again^ were the 
travellers to be made answerable, or were the proprietors of the 
railroad ? Suppose the hon. member went to the Birmingham 
railway-station, and said that he wanted to leave by a train on a 
matter of urgent necessity ; how were the railway people to de- 
termine uj)on a case of the kind ? He would venture to say 
that the people of this country would not bear the operation of 
such a monstrous and absurd piece of legislation for a single day. 
Now what test was there to be for a work of charity or necessity ? 
Every man would put a different interpretation on a matter of 
this kind. Suppose, for instance, a man heard on a Sunday that 
his daughter had just eloped from a boarding-school at Bath, 
miorht he not sav that this was a case of necessitv to look after 
his family on a Sunday, and yet others might tell him that he 
might wait till the Monday ? 

A case of rather an extraordinary kind, having reference to 
this subject, came imdcr his cognizance a few years ago. He 
recollected that in December, 1 825, having seen a gentleman of 
the greatest piety, and who entertained the strictest notions as to 
the observance of the Sunday, getting ouc of a stage-coach, firom 
a distant part of the country in which he resided, on a Sunday 
evening — on immediately expressing his surprise at seeing him, 
knowing, as he did, the strictly conscientious opinion that he 
entertained as to travelling on a Sunday, this gentleman, who, 
by the by, was a country banker, told him that he was compelled 
to travel as a work of necessity : namely, to get a supply of 
money to meet the panic. Now, who was to determine whether 
that was a case of necessity or not, within the meaning of the 
clause? What tribunal was to decide the question? In such 
cases it would not be possible to lay a penalty on the travellers, 
and still more absurd was it to propose to lay a penalty on the 
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railroads; for the agents or the senauts of the railway-company 
could only judore of the travelling being a work of charity or 
necessity by what the travellers told them. Or would the hon. 
gentleman propose that a committee of directors of each railway 
should sit in each station-house, to determine, in the case of each 
traveller, as to whether it was a case of necessity or charity? 
Such a clause could only be regarded as a monstrous waste of words, 
and it never would attain the object the hon. member had in ^-iew. 
If there was any proposition made to restrain further Sunday 
travelling, he should oppose it to the utmost; but he objected to 
the adoption of this clause, because he thought that the House 
would be placed in a most ludicrous situation by adopting so 
extravagant and monstrous a proposition. 
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